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** As Easy as an Old Shoe’’ 


Tuat graphic expression would never have been coined 
but for the common experience of discomfort almost 
always experienced with new shoes. 

Modern designing, expert making, fine materials u 
have supplanted heaviness and stiffness, the old sources 
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of shoe discomfort. In place we have the equally in- id 
flexible dictum of “Style,” the fetish to which civiliza- Mf 


tion pays obsequious obeisance. 

Shoes are a ready subject for conversation among 
friends, and how one will pour out his grievances of 
breaking in a new pair and another brag when he has | 
stumbled on shoes that are easy from the go off. - 

In advertising the Arnold Glove-Grip Shoe, made bes 
by M. N. Arnold Shoe Company, North Abington, ” 
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Mass., we have talked to the millions of assured com- as 

fort and style. More than that, we have let Glove- “ 
Grip wearers themselves tell the story. From their 4g 

own experiences they have made it intensely human. ab 
Glove-Grip wearers are enthusiastic. AR 
The Glove-Grip Shoe is rapidly becoming “The a 

most talked-about shoe in America”—we are proud of l 

our part in making it so, = 
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Beyond Research, {ff : 
What? 


Research ! 
There’s a magic about the word. And be- \ 

yond the magic, — what? F 

* * * &* 

The question one asks research is: What ; 
are a// the facts? N 
The emphasis is on the word “all: There- 
fore, research must be exhaustive. Unless hg 
it is exhaustive, it is merely a gesture. 


nig! 
wife 


Now, being exhaustive is time-consum- 

ing, and money-consuming. Sometimes, 

that is the only safe way. But always? Is 

every reliable conclusion buried in hidden fefin 

by-ways, over all the continent, amidst = 
. 


acres of things one already knows? the | 
] 
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Federal has its research department. But 
— more important — Federal has execu- The | 
tives who know how to use research. «ll 

] onhery 




















The above is an extract from“ Beyond Re- im could 
search, What?” in THE INTERRUPTING ie into t! 
IDEA for May. Complete copies will be sent — . 
to executives upon application. Siney 
from 
certifi 
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The Blue-Sky Promoter Is Stealing 
Your Sales! 


Here Is a Sales Problem Which Demands Immediate and Intelligent 
Action 


By Roy Dickinson 


N° stingier man exists than 
1None who has lost $20 the 
night before at poker. Let his 
wife come to him with plans for 
a new hat, or Sanitas to fix up 
the front hall where the children 
have put their dirty fingers, or 
ever) with ideas for a set of Ful- 
ler brushes for the house, and she 
will find him cold as any stone. 
With the memory of the loss 
fresh in his mind and the money 
gone from his pockets, he is 
definitely out of the market even 
so far as the baby’s new shoes 
are concerned. As a prospect for 
the first payment on a brand new 
kitchen cabinet he is worthless. 
When my Uncle Peter lost 
$1,000 in a fake oil well he didn’t 
buy the tractor for the farm. 
The house and barn didn’t get a 
new coat of paint that year either. 
Sherwin & Williams never knew 
where that lost sale went, but I 
could have told them. It went 
into the pockets of a flashy indi- 


vidual in a swell sedan who made 
a distant oil well look like ready 
money. When he disappeared 


from sight he left a nice-looking 
certificate in exchange for money 
Uncle Peter would have invested 
in advertised products that year. 
He soid blue sky and you manu- 
facturers lost sales. 

Multiply the man who lost $20 
at poker and temporarily was out 
of the market for necessary 
Products by 5,000,000, or -multiply 
my Uncle Peter by 500.000 and 


we have a really tremendous 
problem which is affecting the 
manufacturer of every advertised 
product from gas ranges and 
waffle irons to furnaces, tractors 
and silos. ._That 5,000,000 people 
would make a big parade. Even 
500,000 people, who each threw 
away $1,000, would worry the 
manufacturer if they kept march- 
ing past the stores where his 
products were on display and 
never stepped inside. For a half- 
billion toil-earned dollars were 
gathered in by get-rich-quick pro- 
moters during 1923. This is one 
of the low estimates, issued by 
the Treasury Department. Some 
other estimates run to twice this 
figure. 

I am going to take the low- 
est estimate, that put out by 
the conservative Treasury Depart- 
ment, to point to a _ situation 
which I think requires the im- 
mediate attention of manufac- 
turers who advertise, advertising 
agents, publishers and all men in- 
terested in the sale of goods and 
services. When Secretary Mel- 
lon issued this statement in the 
form of a booklet entitied “How 
to Save Your Savings” he said: 
“The pitiful fact is that these mil- 
lions have been wrung from those 
who can least afford to lose them; 
from salespeople, small shop 
owners, small farmers, workers 
and laborers, whose savings, won 
by hard work and sacrifice, have 
been swept away and lost to them 
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forever.” In other words, this 
tremendous loss in which hard- 
earned cash was turned into cer- 
tificates worth only the paper 
they were printed on, came from 
our big purchasing power classes, 
the farmer and the wage earner, 
and a great part of this money 
was taken right away from the 
sales ledgers of you manufac- 
turers who are selling advertised 
trade-marked merchandise. It’s 
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lenge to the selling brains of 
American industry. 

The man who has been stuck 
by a get-rich-quick promoter <ell- 
ing swamp lands instead of real 
estate and phoney certificates in- 
stead of investments; who has 
bought marks instead of bonds, js 
required to pay his rent, his gas 
bill, his doctor’s bill, and 
other necessaries of the family 
budget. The thing he does not 
buy is the vacuum 
cleaner his wife needs 





STOLEN! 


to make her work 
easier, or the new 
davenport for the liy- 
ing-room. He lets an- 
other year go by he- 
fore he puts a new 
coat of paint on the 
house or _ asbestos 


last year by salesmen of worthless stock. 
This amount will be increased this year unless you and 
your friends join in the fight against this graft. 


Without charge you can get information about all pro- 
motion schemes in which you are asked to invest 


shingles on the barn. 
The thing that faces 
us is a definite, pre- 
ventable waste in pur- 


from the 


of the 


246 State Street 


friends from these stock f 


you have already 





Investors’ Protective Bureau 


SCHENECTADY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Phone 6600) 


To save your earnings, to protect yourself, family and 
rs, always get @ report 
about the company in which you are asked to invest 
before signing any papers or turning over any moncy. 


Reports or appraisals cannot be given on investments 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST 


chasing power which 
is putting money, 
which should be put 
into productive indus- 
try, into the hands of 
an unscrupulous bunch 
of harpies who should 
be behind bars. I 
want all of you man- 
ufacturers, publishers, 
agencies, and the rest 
to do something about 
it. 

I realize fully that 
a great deal is being 








HOW ONE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IS MAKING USE OF 
THESE POSTERS 


ON FACTORY BULLETIN-BOARDS WARN WAGE-WORKERS 
AGAINST BLUE-SKY SALESMEN 


ONE PLAN SUGGESTED IN THIS ARTICLE. 


from your profits this money is 


taken. A half-billion dollars of 
lost sales! 

Then look at the report of the 
McKenna Committee of repara- 
tion experts. It shows that of the 
total of $2,000,000,000 of loss due 
to the purchase of marks by peo- 
ple outside Germany, it is esti- 
mated by other experts that a full 
half came out of American pock- 
ets, Truly we are a nation of 
economic and financial illiterates. 
The situation offers a real chal- 


done and being done 
well. Publishers have 
probably done more 
than any one group 
to help check this 
orgy of wastefulness, this steal- 
ing of money which should be 
going into better living condi- 
tions, which should be keeping 
factory wheels turning and other 
men employed in useful labor. 
I have been examining a great 
many of the questions-and-an- 
swers columns of various news- 
papers, magazines, farm papers 
and the like, and have found much 
of value in them. From the pub- 
lications I have looked over, the 
present good work seems to be 
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ANSWERING 
THE BANKER 


Last summer one of our execu- 
tives, having headquarters at San 
Francisco, came to New York 
in order to make available for an 
Eastern client certain experience 
gained in his study of the funda- 
mental marketing problems of 
Pacific Coast food products. 


A portfolio of charts which he 
carried with him told the facts 
very much as a military tactician’s 
maps tell the story of a battle. 
On the train he met a banker—a 
man with a banker’s character- 
istic appetite for facts. The 
banker had to render a decision 
onan application for credit made 
bya Pacific Coast producers’ co- 
operative association and he 
wanted to know—a lot of 
things. Our executive told him 
what he could. In the end the 
banker ran off with the charts 
and gorged himself for two days 
with what he declared to be the 
most complete collection of fun- 
damental data on the economics 
of the Pacific Coast food prod- 
ucts industry which had ever 


come to his attention. And the 
rest of the trip he registered as- 
tonishment that he should have 
discovered this sort of data in 
the hands of an advertising 
agency. executive. 
e 
There is nothing particularly 
surprising about it. The data 
assembled in these charts repre- 
sented four years of work, un- 
dertaken not with a view to com- 
piling “scenery”, but to elimi- 
nate guesswork in the recom- 
mendations which we are called 
upon to make to all our.food 
product clients. 
° 

Because we possess basic data of 
this kind, we frequently are able 
to .start considerably ahead of 
scratch on many new advertising 
problems which are presented to 
us. Where we do not have such 
material in advance, we compile 
it as promptly as possible. It is 
this sort of fundamental data, 
and the underlying point of 
view it indicates, which we 
believe will make our service 
of value to your company. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


New Yor« 
CuHicaco 


CLEVELAND 
Los ANGELES 
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taking two definite forms. One 
group of publications, for example, 
runs a series of good, sound ar- 
ticles on finance which take up 
the history of a certain security, 
or the equity behind good securi- 
ties, telling the investor how he 


or she can differentiate between 
the good and the bad. 
SOME OTHER WAYS IN WHICH 


PUBLICATIONS HELP 


In one periodical I have seen, 
a recent article deals with a new 
organization whose plan it is to 
thake available to all bank deposi- 
tors complete information from 
their bank regarding securities. A 
similar article in another publica- 
tion takes the form of an advisory 
discussion. It analyzes various 
types of securities and gives the 


reader some fundamental facts 
about safe methods of invest- 
ments. Other periodicals operate 


a regular financial department in 
which the individual investor 
with $5,000 more or less, is given 
specific and definite information 
about certain stocks or bonds 
which he is considering. With- 
out fear or favor the propositions 
put up by stock salesmen and 
others to the individual investor, 
who in turn goes to his publica- 
tion for advice, are answered 
fully, frankly and in the greatest 
detail by the man who runs the 


department. Publications run- 
ning either kind of depart- 
ment are extremely careful 


about the type of advertising they 
accept and carefully exclude 
from their pages questionable flo- 
tations. 

Newspapers and __ periodicals 
which run either articles on 
finance or a definite readers’ guide 
to answer in detail questions put 
up to them, are doing an 
extremely valuable service, not 
only for their readers, but for the 
manufacturers of America. I 
remember reading in one such de- 
partment of a widow who had 
received $48,000 in life insurance. 
She asked whether she should 
invest a third of it in a 
stock which had been highly 
recommended to her by a friend. 
She had been told it was safe and 
that it had, in addition, great 


INK May I, (924 
speculative , possibilities. The 
editor of the financial depart:ent 
of this paper advised strongly 
against the stock and told why. 
He suggested in its place invest- 
ment in- a list of well-secured 
bonds which he described in de- 
tail. Now this man, in adcition 
to the great humanitarian se. vice 
in saving a widow from want and 
suffering and total loss of her 
money, also did a great thing 
for a whole group of manufac- 
turers who may _ never have 
realized the extent of his service. 

He sold a Ruud heater for the 
widow’s house, a set of Cutex 
materials, new rugs for the floor, 
and a whole flock of other items 
which in the years to come will 
go into her home because her 
money is being saved to produce 
dividends instead of being given 
over now to a crook. 

A man writes to another publi- 
cation that he is fifty-one years 
of age and has three children 
He “worked out” a _ quarter- 
interest in a retail establishment 
where he had been employed since 
1897 and later sold his holdings 
to one of the other partners. He 
gives a list of bonds and stocks 
he owns which at the present 
market price amount to about 
$82,000. He has been in poor 
health and writes that he has 
been approached to sell some of 
his present holdings to purchase 
stock in a new commercial enter- 
prise which promises a_ greater 
return on his money, He wants 
his wife and children to have a 
larger income in case he should 
die. The editor tells him not to 
buy the new stock and gives him 
four suggestions for changes in 
his investments which will make 


his present and future income 
more secure. He saves misery 
and unhappiness for this little 
family, which of course is the most 
important point. But also, Mr. 


President of the American Radi- 
ator Company, and you Mr. Vice- 
President in charge of sales for 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, and 
you Mr. Sales Manager of the 
Chamberlain Weather Strip Com- 
pany, he, and the other men m 
many lines who are trying to 
save .people from bum _ invest 
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Make a 
note of 
the new 
address 
and 
phone 
number: 
CALE- 
DONIA 
8002 
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The American 
Needlewoman 


Moves = - 


Executive Advertising Offices 
now at 270 Madison Avenue 





ing, the Executive Offices of the Adver- 
tising Department have moved into new 
quarters farther uptown. 


Nine, twenty years in the Flatiron Build- 


Through all these years this magazine has 
been proving to its advertisers, by results 
achieved, that it is NOT casually glanced 
through, hastily read, and discarded. 


This is why THE AMERICAN NEEDLE- 
WOMAN offers you a unique opportunity, if 
you are advertising a product that appeals 
to the home woman. She keeps it constantly 
before her as she follows its directions for 
the work she loves, with her attention con- 
centrated upon the very same pages’ where 
your advertising story appears. 


May we give you the facts and figures that 
bear on the results you can secure with THE 
AMERICAN NEEDLEWOMAN’S help? 


William F. Haring, Advertising Manager 
270 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


W. H. McCurdy, Western Manager, 30 North Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Illinois 
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ments, are saving sales for you colors. The neighbor “took a 


over a long period of coming 
years. 

There is no amount of sales 
resistance that can compare to 
empty pockets—there is no good 
in consumer acceptance when the 
bank balance disappears. 

It’s a sales problem, men— 
what can we do about it? What 
can manufacturers do to help 
along the valiant efforts now 
being made by some publishers 
and other organizations mentioned 
hereafter in this article? 


SAY IT THIS WAY 


In these days of big figures on 
reparations and bonus bills and 
the like, it may not mean much 
to say quickly: “We lost $500,- 

,000 in sales to the blue-sky 
promoters. Isn’t that terrible?” 
Let’s say it this way: “There go 
10,000,000 suits of clothes at $50 
a suit into a big black hole with 
no return to the maker, no profit 
to the retailer; or there go almost 
1,000,000 tractors at an average 
of $600 each. There goes a pile 
of farm implements, millions of 
beds and Victrolas and hardwood 
floors. There go 200,000,000 Con- 
goleum art rugs, size 3x6 feet, 
retail price, $2.50 each.” Five 
hundred million dollars put into 
pretty certificates that can’t even 
be used as wallpaper, instead of 
being invested in the things you 
manufacturers are making for the 
comfort and well-being of your 
fellow citizens. It’s a rotten situ- 
ation and I think men interested 
in making and selling advertised 
merchandise can help to clean it 
up. Many of you are doing 
something now in the way of 
contributing to worthy organiza- 
tions which search out and prose- 
cute fraudulent promoters. 

There are many _ valuable 
slogans around, such as “Before 
you invest, investigate,” and “Ask 
your banker first.” 

A farmer in New Jersey, who 
had read the latter slogan, went 
to the president of his local bank 
three months ago to ask him 
about an investment of $4,000. A 
neighbor had received a_ high 
pressure circular which painted 
a certain oil stock in glowing 


flyer” and advised him to do like- 
wise. The banker didn’t even 
need to make an investigation of 
the company. A quick look at the 
circular was enough. He proved 
to the farmer’s satisfaction that 
a flyer would mean a total! loss 
of the money. The upshot of 
his visit was that he invested 
$2,000 in a Liberty Loan bond, 
and preferred stock in two good 
industrial companies. With the 
other $2,000 which had been saved 
for him by the banker, he bought 
a truck to carry tomatoes and 
garden truck to market. This 
is an incident I know of. It’s 
the way it works in thousands 
of cases. It is truly a sales prob- 
lem for all of us. What more 
can we do? 

Just as a definite suggestion— 
because I think something should 
and must be started aggressively 
—I am going to offer ten rules 
right here. You can_ probably 
write better ones. But let’s get 
ten rules, then use them. You 
men have more sales ability than 
these fakers and swindlers. You 
can get out better booklets. All 
we need is subject matter in com- 
mon terms to appeai to plain folks, 

(1) When a stock salesman 
tells you “now or never,” the an- 
swer is always “never.” Good in- 
vestments will be here tomorrow. 
Get sound advice before you buy. 

(2) Don’t try to combine 
gambling with investment. The 
more interest the more risk. 

(3) Don’t buy swamp land 
1,000 miles away. If you buy 
real estate, buy right near home. 

(4) Watch out for the man 
who offers a big stock bonus. It’s 
cost many folks their life savings. 

(5) Don’t invest in another 
man’s dreams. Be especially sus- 
picious of the man who tells you 
how much a $100 investment in 
Original Ford or telephone or 
other similar stock is worth now. 
For every big winner many more 
fail. A man who has discovered 
a diamond mine doesn’t tell the 
world about it. Out of every 10 
new businesses started, 87 fail 
ye only thirteen prove success 

ul! 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Brooklyn is destined to be a city of many 
millions of inhabitants, a city greater than all 
of New York as it exists to-day. And that will 
happen within the life of those now living. 
Nothing can stop it. The REAL city of New 
York will be built on Long Island. Manhattan 
Island will be t6 the great New York what the 
little island of the Seine is to the real city of 
Paris—(Arthur Brisbane.) 


\ 


a \ 
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A NICE, QUIET AUDIENCE 


Some folks are always poking fun at Brook- 
lyn and calling it a water tank station. Heard 
a Manhattanite say once that Brooklyn was laid 
out by a soda water manufacturer, that he put 
a fountain in Borough Hall Park and named a 
number of streets after syrups, such as Orange, 
Pineapple, Cranberry and Joralemon. Well, 
Brooklyn can stand it. It is inhabited by over 
two million people who have their homes, and 
stay in them at nights instead of chasing up and 
down Great White Ways and squandering their 
money. Yes, they stay at home nights, reading 
the STANDARD UNION, at least some 80 000 
men do, and then 80,000 wives read it. and then 
80,000 or more sons and daughters. Nice people 
to get acquainted with, don’t you think so? 


—(Poor Bob’s Almanak.) 
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Is RadiojReaching Its Real 
Customers P 


A Business That Has Grown to Vast Proportions in Spite of Its 
Advertising 


By James H. Collins 


T began when Paul Whiteman 

undertook to demonstrate, with 
a special concert, that there is a 
relationship between jazz and sym- 
phony. My best pal and severest 
critic wanted to hear this concert, 
and so did I. We are both White- 
man record fans. But when she 
tried to buy tickets the box office 
man laughed—they had practically 
been sold before the concert was 
announced. 

Thus, when a little later Mr. 
Whiteman consented to repeat the 
concert, broadcasting it from 
WEAF, we had our first buying 
interest in radio, as actual lis- 
teners. 

Mr. Whiteman and his orchestra 
sign off here, it being necessary to 
say only, that while there are un- 
doubtedly real musical elements in 
present-day jazz, two facts about 
the composers who wrote the big 
symphonies fifty to a hundred 
years ago are worth considera- 
tion: First, they were not con- 
fined to a single dance time. And 
second, when they orchestrated 
their works, tin was a little used 
metal. 

The shoemaker’s wife has no 
shoes. 

No radio supplement is com- 
plete without an article about the 
“Aladdin’s lamp” of radio, the 
vacuum tube or De Forest audion, 
“the little glass bottle that makes 
radio possible.” That’s what I 
called it for the first time more 
than five years ago, in a maga- 
zine article describing wireless 
telephony between airplanes and 
the ground, developed for war 
purposes. Dr. Lee De Forest was 
then trying to interest the coun- 
try in radio entertainment, but no- 
body wanted to undertake the 
expensive job of broadcasting. 
Eventually,. with the aid of 
Clarence F. Thompson, his press 
representative, the Detroit News 


was persuaded to install a broad- 
casting outfit, taking its pay partly 
in the sale of receiving sets and 
partly in prestige. Thus, Dr. De 
Forest became the father of 
broadcasting as well as the in- 
ventor of the audion, and I gave 
the latter its nickname. 

How the world suddenly woke 
up to radio in the middle of the 
hard times of 1921-22 is a story 
that need not be repeated. 


RADIO ADVERTISING IS DISCOVERED 


I didn’t wake up until just the 
other day. For a year or more, 
I had flipped the radio supple- 
ments out of the Saturday and 
Sunday papers, and occasionally 
scanned the badly printed daily 
programs, but the thing didn’t 
bite. Most of the entertainment 
seemed to be amateur stuff, and 
the speeches of the after-dinner 
kind that a reporter has to hear 
in his regular round of work, and 
certainly doesn’t want to hear for 
pastime. When the radio art was 
brought to a point where we really 
did want to listen in, and the ques- 
tion of selecting a receiving set 
came up—then I discovered radio 
advertising. 

Not the “Happiness Minstrels” 
or the “Eveready Boys” of radio 
broadcasting, but the advertising 
of radio apparatus by dealers and 
manufacturers. 

“For the love of Mike, your 
Honor, just look at him!” as the 
Irishman said to the judge when 
asked why he had beaten up the 
plaintiff. 

For: the love of microphones, 
look at radio as it is advertised 
to its potential customer—and then 
look at that customer! 

The original customer 
small boy or an electrical ama- 
teur. Vacuum tubes were ex- 
pensive, manufacturers had not 
yet put complete receiving sets on 
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and send this coupon to Library Bureau’”’ 





| elling 3000 products in every 


—but it sold the institution. It 
wasn’t department store adver- 
tising—but it helped to sell 
three thousand products. A well 
designed coupon not only in- 
spired action but advertised the 
Six Big Divisions of Library 


Bureau service. 


HE RESULTS? A Branch 
Manager writes: ‘*The adver- 
tising has placed us before the public 
as never before in a broad way.”’ 
A Department Head writes: ‘*The 
advertising has made it easier for the 


ie ° 
: advertisement 
> 

~ Co people knew Library 

ly \J Bureau as a manufacturer 

t of filing cabinets. Some knew 

. Library Bureau as a maker of 
- filing supplies—some as a crea- 

ar tor of filing systems. 

nd But—few knew that Library 
Bureau manufactured over three 

lly thousand products for every bus- 

-s- iness and every profession in the 

set country. Few knew about the 
ho many unique services Library 

1s” Bureau offers modern business. 
dio 


In a Richards survey of the 
Library Bureau market we talked 


nd with Presidents—Office Mana- 


yur gers—Purchasing Agents—File 
the Operators. We analyzed buy- 
nen ing motives. We studied the 
ee reasons for their buying habits. 
eS, We learned their constant needs. 
sed “hen we made our advertis- 
hen ing recommendations. 

5 a wasn’t ‘institutional ad- 
ma- verising’’ in the ordinary sense 
ex- 

not 


salesmen to get interviews and easier 


* for them to close business.”” 


And in the words of a salesman: 
‘*The advertising has given me an en- 
tree and has given my prospects a new 
idea of our national scope.’” 

For the executive who is anxious 
to know how ‘‘Facts first’? may be 
applied to his own business, we have 
prepared a book called ‘‘Business Re- 
search, the Foundation of Modern 
Marketing.”’ Will you write for a 
copy on your business stationery ? 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 247 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
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the market, and the whole selling 
idea in radio was cheapness—the 
economy and ease with which the 
small boy and the amateur could 
construct a crystal receiving set 
and tune in on the bed-time story 
or the weather report. Advertisers 
offered circuit devices singly, 
either at attractive prices or on 
the basis of originality, quality, 
something ingenious to link up in 
your circuit for better reception. 
To understand the advertising at 
all, you had to know something 
about circuits and the technicali- 
ties. Receiving sets were like the 
Frenchman’s telephone, with a re- 
ceiver of one make and a trans- 
mitter of another, purchased by 
the subscriber and installed by an 
outside electrician when the Gov- 
ernment was finally able to allot 
a circuit. 

Now the radio customer has 
changed—or is changing, rather. 

But the radio advertising has 
changed little—it is almost en- 
tirely addressed to the fellow who 
constructs his own set, and is one 
of the most amazing studies in 
technical jargon to be found any- 
where. 

I’ve met the new potential cus- 
tomer frequently of late. So have 
you. Undoubtedly. But here he 
is, specifically : 

Sixty-five years old, a bank 
president, town apartment and 
country house, fine old New 
Yorker, right into things that 
pertain to banking, civics, politics 
and so forth, legal and civil en- 
gineering education, well read in 
literature and not afraid to chat 
about books, pictures or music at 
a director’s meeting. Money to 
buy whatever he wants, of course 
—and don’t think his age fences 
him off from the younger set. 

“Have you taken up radio yet?” 
I asked. 

Two years ago he might have 
smiled good-naturedly, as though 
I had asked him if he had gone 
back to high-wheel bicycling. But 
not now. Meanwhile, he has heard 
enough good radio reception to 
appreciate the quality of broad- 
casting technically,. and also to 
admit that there are occasional 
things on the air that he would 
like to hear. 
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“Not yet,” he answered. “It 
has been wonderfully developed, 
but is still capable of great im- 
provement. I am told by men who 
must know that improved ap- 
paratus is, in fact, being held back 
by the big corporations that domi- 
nate this field, who intend to keep 
it off the market until older ap- 
paratus has been sold. So it 
seems well to wait a while.” 

A fairy story? Quite likely. It 
might have been said of the tele- 
phone, phonograph, automobile 
and moving pictures in their in- 
fancy. Yet, while those devices 
twenty years ago were crude in 
comparison with today, they were 
satisfactory and whoever waited 
for improved models or service 
would have been missing a lot. 
This is true of radio today, but 
the point is that radio’s potential 
customer for a $200 or $300 re- 
ceiving set is holding off, and the 
radio advertising which should in- 
form and sell him is talking of 
circuits, batteries and loud speak- 
ers, and quoting bargain prices on 
panel boards and head-phones. 


WHAT INTERESTS MR. CUSTOMER? 


The new potential customer 
isn’t interested in detectors, ampli- 
fiers, wave lengths or static. Yes- 
terday he didn’t want radio at all. 
It appeared to be a plaything for 
boys. He passed a loud speaker 
squawking outside an apparatus 
dealer’s window, and said to him- 
self, “So that’s radio—what a 
noise!” But eventually he heard 
good reception of something really 
interesting at a friend’s house, and 


. admitted “This is different—maybe 


there’s something in the craze after 
all.” Nearer and nearer it came 
until he was eventually sold, like 
myself, quite suddenly, through 
some insignificant happening. If 
he didn’t want to hear Paul White- 
man he would certainly be inter- 
ested in hearing the President of 
the United States. I know of 
more than one such potential cus- 
tomer who had been pushed over 
the edge of the sale by being laid 
up at home, turning to radio as 
a distraction during convalescence. 

In this frame of mind, the new 
potential customer, admitting that 

(Continued on page 133) 
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The Lowest Figure 


is the 
Highest Tribute 


OINTING with pride to leadership in this 

or that class of advertising is customary 

among newspapers. The Boston Cbening 

Transcript maintains that for the discrimi- 

nating advertisér an equally important fact 

is the knowledge of the advertising a paper 
does NOT carry. 


Credit Houses, during the year 1923 placed 
345,729 lines of advertising in the Boston 
weekday newspapers, and of this amount 
only 28 lines appeared in the Boston 
C€bening Cranseript. 


The inference is clear. Transcript readers 
have ample means for the good things of 
life. Transcript readers do not need to buy 
on the instalment plan. Recognition of this 
has sent credit-house advertising elsewhere; 
and as a corollary, gave the Transcript 
leadership over any Boston daily newspaper 
(Sunday excluded) in the classifications 
which aim at people above average means— 
specialty shops, for instance, and passenger 
cars, trucks, books, travel, hotels, railroads, 
as well as manufacturers’ supplies and 
building materials. 


Boston Evening Crausrript 


Highest ratio of buyers to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. . R. J. BIDWELL CO, 


Boston New York Chicago . SanFrancisco Los Angeles 





MDOTATTO OC? TAL 7c 
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IN CHICAGO 


To “Buy It 


Awe all, given a 
strong market, it’s 


the number of people 
you tell of the merits 
of your product or ser- 
vice that determines. 
the volume of your 
sales. 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 


: 
a. 
4 
4 
Cc 
if 
4 
: 
F 
% 
/ 
! 
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pfeceee IT PAYS 


by the Million”’ 


HROUGH the 
Sunday Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 
you can talk to more 
people at ONE TIME 
than through any other 
newspaper west of 


New York. 


In the Chicago Territory... 
“Buy It by the Million” 





jjand Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Automobiles Wanted! 


Every day in Chicago, hundreds of citizens 
arrive at the point where they are “live pros- 
pects” for automobile sales. 


John Smith can now afford his first car; 
Jim Jones is ready to be convinced that he 
needs a new car, another car or a better car. 


These people do not go about clamoring to 
be sold—they may not be quite aware that 
they are in the market. Yet they are “recep- 
tive,” and the rightly worded advertisement 
in the medium that holds their interest and 
confidence will bring them to the buying 
point. 


In Chicago the great majority of financially 
competent citizens read—and heed—The 
Chicago Daily News. That is why The Daily 
News is Chicago’s outstanding buyer’s direc- 
tory and guide; why The Daily News prints 
a greater volume of advertising than any 
other Chicago daily newspaper. 


To reach the great mass of “live wire” 
automobile prospects in Chicago, place your 


advertising in — 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 














When Salesmen Arbitrarily De- 
mand Increases in Salaries 


Nothing Is More Effective Than Actual Facts Relating to What Is Hap- 


pening and What Has Happened, as Inexorably Set 
Down on the Company Books 


By Arthur Jameson 


GAL managers frequently ask 
how I keep my staff happy, 
contented and within the bounds 
of salary reason. What do I do 
when there is a concerted upris- 
ing, with attendant calls for 
“higher wages’? Whaf is my 
course of procedure when a sales- 
man of ability gives evidence of 
—— himself too good for his 
ob? 

I'll tell you. 
from the files. 


I dig up facts 
I make him real- 


ize that he hasn’t buttered every 
piece of bread. 

I can best illustrate this by a 
series of human-interest stories of 
men in my employ who, at various 
times, have tried to jump out of 


the traces and who were put back 
in harness without undue friction 
or ill-feeling. 

There is the case of Jones. 
Young Mr. Jones had displayed 
remarkable ability for the five 
years he had been with us; so 
much so, that he felt rather self- 
satisfied and self-sufficient. He 
was getting just a bit “cocky.” 
He thought we could not get 
along without him. 

One day he came to me for a 
raise in salary. I knew that we 
could not afford to grant his ‘re- 
quest, no matter what he thought 
about it. True, he was a clever 
salesman and was apparently do- 
ing very well, but there was evi- 
dence to the contrary. He landed 
orders, but there was always a 
flare-back on the price. His rec- 
ord was strongest when it came to 
getting the actual order; weakest 
when looking over the corre- 
spondence as to what happened— 
afterward. There was, in other 
words, a fictitious value to his 
record; an unwritten chapter 
which only the files could disclose. 

“I think I should have a raise,” 


he said. “I deserve it. Look at 
the orders I have brought in. 
Look at their volume. I’m bring- 


- ing in ten times as much as any 


other salesman on the force.” 

I asked for time. Then I took 
out the file of every customer with 
whom he had done business. The 
facts were a trifle startling. I 
found that in no less than 60 per 
cent of his business relations there 
had been sharp controversies over 
the price agreement. And in al- 
most every case, we had been 
compelled to make concessions. 
The aggregate of these conces- 
sions, in a single year, amounted 
to over $11,000. I had not real- 
ized the volume. The cases came 
along, one at a time, with inter- 
vals for forgetfulness. 

For a week, at least, I had my 
office staff at work on the facts 
and figures. I put all of the let- 
ters and credits together in one 
portfolio, and the written con- 
troversies in another. There were 
more than fifty names of different 
firms. Then I called the young 
man into my Office. 


THE WHOLE STORY IS TOLD 


I made him take a seat, while I 
read off this correspondence to 
him. I went back several years. 
I echoed every negative reference 
to dealings we had had with cus- 
tomers handled by this salesman. 
I had the figures to show just 
how much had been marked off to ° 
profit and loss. 

He had nothing more to say. 
The sheer facts staggered him. 
He had not realized what these 
items represented in the aggre- 
gate. In other words, some sales- 
men pile up what appears to be a 
very handsome year’s business, but 
when you scrape beneath the sur- 
face you find that it is not all 
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profit. There have been deals and 
adjustments which mean actual 
losses. 

The interesting part of such in- 
vestigations is that we who em- 
ploy these men do not always 
understand their true status. We 
ourselves are deceived. We place 
false valuations upon men who 
may actually be doing us harm, 
or, if not that, no more than 
breaking even. 

Time and time again it has hap- 
pened that on looking up a sales- 
man’s record, in dollars and cents, 
I have been sadly disillusioned. 

The man mentioned above was 
taken off his high horse. He saw 
himself in his true light. He had 
forgotten the series of letters and 
incidents and arguments, each one 
of which had resulted in loss to 
the firm. He realized it is not the 
original order that actually counts. 

At another time, a somewhat 
similar situation arose. An older 
man, long with the house, had 
reached the point where he 
thought he was a fixture and 
quite above reproach or repri- 
mand. Anything he said or did 
was “O. K.” Censure gave him 
that. hurt look in the eyes which 
is supposed to melt mountains. 

The day came when he insisted 
upon a vacation which was out of 
reason. He wanted to take one of 
these round-the-world cruises, and 
business conditions generally did 
not encourage anything of the 
sort. Every ounce of selling 
energy at our command was need- 
ed. We told him so, but he tied 
himself in a knot of injured pride, 
mingled with domineering insis- 
tence. He guessed he had earned 
the right to do this thing. He had 
been a star salesman for years. 
He was in need of a long rest. 
(I never had seen a_ healthier 
specimen.) 

And then came Stern Fact to 
confront him. In 1918 this sales-. 
man had approximately _fifty- 
eight excellent customers. But in 
1922 he had just thirty of the 
original group. One by one they 
had got away from him. Ap- 
parently, there were always good 
and sufficient reasons. However, 
when we closely examined the 
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papers in the case, the files, tie 
letters, it was obvious to us that 
there was something fundamen- 
tally wrong with the salesman 
himself. 

When there is any such drop- 
ping away of old customers, it 
can’t be blamed entirely on the 
firm. Serious study of the rec- 
ords traced the fault back to the 


salesman. He had been too quick 
with : his tongue; made rash 
promises; become involved in 


price controversies, and made one 
mistake or another. 

The serious phase of this, of 
course, was the fact that we had 
entrusted this man with customers 
which we had believed to be fix- 
tures with us. Yet when we en- 
tered into correspondence with 
them, they were as cold as ice. 
We could not get them back 
again. 

The veteran was living on a 
past reputation. At one time he 
had boasted a very large list of 
important names. And gradually 
he had lost them and we had lost 
them. When questioned as to 
these names, he invariably had an 
apparently good excuse. Certain- 
ly, so-and-so had been off the 
books, but why—it was always 
their fault. It was never the {fault 
of the salesman himself. 


A GENUINE SURPRISE 


But cold facts were there on the 
books, The salesman was con- 
fronted with the blunt, discom- 
forting truth. He was surprised 
and his surprise was genuine. 
Salesmen are not always con- 
scious of their own shortcomings 
and of what slowly happens to 
their “pet lists.” It is easy to 
salve over. unpleasant develop- 
ments. When they happen, oue at 
a time, they do not seem so im- 
portant; in the aggregate, they 
become very alarming. 

I had no more trouble wit!: this 
veteran salesman once he kuew 
his real status. Facts tamed him. 
He could gather no sufficient vol- 
ume of explanation to excuse this 
terrifying percentage of losses. 
Made the official custodian of 
certain important customers, he 
had lost them and we hai the 
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respondence to prove it. He 
embarrassed where he had 
been domineering. But there 

: a sunshiny side to this par- 
ar instance. The salesman, 
is own accord, set to work to 
eclaim his losses and to bring 
into the fold the old cus- 
ers and he was rather success- 

1 at it. 

have found that the greatest 
| a salesman can encounter, is 
> too casual loss of old cus- 
ers. Each loss seems com- 
‘atively unimportant, but as- 
bled on a single list, makes 
arent the danger. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” a sales- 
man is apt to say, “our pride is at 
stake. This is an undesirable cus- 
tomer. We simply can’t do 
business with him at a profit. He 
is too much of a fusser.” At the 
end of a year or several years, the 
list grows to the point where it 
deserves special consideration. 


There is such a thing as having 
too much pride and of being too 
arbitrary in the matter of argu- 


ments. It is not until an old cus- 
tomer begins to do a large busi- 
ness with a competitor, that one 
really gets a different slant on the 
affair. 

I recall the case of young Mr. 

He came to me one day and 
asked to change his territory. He 
wished to go West, regardless of 
the wishes of the man covering 
that section. He claimed to have 
won the right to make the de- 
mand. His record was better 
than the other fellow’s, and, be- 
sides he had near and dear rela- 
tives in that neck of the woods. 

I went back over his record. I 
found he had secured a number 
of orders and had seemed to be 
extraordinarily busy all the while. 
But when these items were 
summed up, the record was not so 
godd in dollars and cents. Here 
was a transitory reputation for 
business-getting. Analyzed, it had 
never meant any great amount of 
teal profit to the house. 

The pathetic part was to show 
a salecman who really believed in 
himself that he had been very 
busy doing little and had barely 
earned his salary. 
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But the real truth as inexorably 
set down by a bookkeeper was 
beneficial. The salesman put his 
shoulders to the wheel and made 
a real and substantial record. I 
challenged him and he met that 
challenge. Often nothing more is 
needed to turn a poor salesman 
into a very good one. 

In another case, research 
brought out the fact that a sales- 
man’s personal characteristics did 
himself and us a great injustice. 
He did not know these faults and 
we had never suspected them. 
Around the office he was as nice 
a chap as anyone would care to 
meet. It was not until he reached 
the road that a hidden streak 
came into prominence. He be- 
came argumentative and too arbi- 
trary, assuming that because he 
represented us, he could take any 
kind of liberty. 

But it did not go with the cus- 
tomers. They resented it. And 
one by one, old customers and live 
prospects drew apart from him. 
He made many enemies. 

I took this man aside and gave 
him a series of lessons in the 
ethics of business. I made him 
realize that as affairs go today, 
one has to meet the other fellow 
a little more than half way. 

Salesmen never really know 
their personal status in a concern. 
They fall into habits of con- 
science - quieting, without quite 
realizing it themselves. They be- 
come more important in their own 
eyes than they really are. Com- 
pany records unearth the cruel 
facts. 

When a salesman becomes un- 
ruly, reduce that particular situa- 
tion to a matter of dollars and 
cents. Show him exactly where 
he starids. Give him an adequate 
idea of just how much business 
he is bringing in, and how much 
it means in actual profit. You will 
be surprised to see what a differ- 
ence it makes in his attitude. The 
best,, most effective and only 
legitimate weapon a sales manager 
should employ is—the truth. 
Salesmen cannot resent its use 
and with encouragement, usually 
show decided improvement in 
their ways. 
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Los Angeles Club After 
“‘Hoof-and-Mouth” Disease 


In the recent emergency arising 
through the spread of the hoof-and- 
mouth disease on the Pacific Coast, the 
authorities called upon the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club to furnish seventy-five 
four-minute speakers to appear in various 
theatres and before organizations to tell 
how the public could co-operate to stamp 
out that menace. Through the efforts of 
Ralph Garnier, chairman of the speakers’ 
committee, the call was answered with 
more than the required number of volun- 
teers from the club membership. 


New Account with Flarsheim 
Agency 

The Alvey-Ferguson Company, Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of conveying ma- 
chinery, has placed its advertising 
account with the Henry B. Flarsheim 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency. 
Business paper and direct-mail adver- 
tising will be used. ' , 


National Biscuit Profits for 
Quarter Higher 


The National Biscuit Compeng, New 
York, Uneeda, Nabisco, etc., for the 
first three months of 1924, reports net 
earnings of $2,957,311, as compared 
with $2,813,700 in the same period of 
1923. Net earnings for the year 1923 
were the best in the company’s history. 





Nathaniel Ewing Joins 
“Current History” 


Nathaniel Ewing has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Current History, a 
publication of The New York Times 
Company. He recently conducted his 
own business as a publishers’ represen- 
tative at New York. 


Hayes Wheels Advertised 
in Canada 


The Hayes Wheel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont., is advertising its wheels 
and axles in Canadian mediums, prin- 
cipally newspapers. The Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, Ltd., London, Ont., di- 
rects this advertising. 


Philadelphia Office for Thomas 
F. Clark Company 


The Thomas F. Clark Company, pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, has 
opened an office at Philadelphia. Max- 
well C. Gilbert, for more than fifteen 
years in newspaper work, is in charge. 


Joins Cincinnati Process 
Engraving Company 


Edward P. Buescher, for eleven years 
with the Rapid Electrotype Company, 
Cincinnati, has joined The Cincinnati 
Process Engraving Company, also of 
that city. 
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Advertises Cold Showers for 
Spring Fever 

The Haines, Jones & Cadbury Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, plumbing and heat. 
ing equipment, is using newspaper space, 
showing a bath shower, to advertise: “A 
ood remedy for spring fever—the morn- 
ing shower!” The Hajoca shower made 
by this company is suggested as the 
most convenient sanitary fixture one 
may arrange for his plumber to install. 


Canadian Campaign for 
Auld-Reekie Semolina 


The British Agencies Company, To- 
ronto, Ont., is using newspaper adver- 
tising to introduce Auld-Reekie Semo- 
lina, an “essence of wheat’ food, to the 
Canadian. market. The Advertising 
Service Co., Ltd., Toronto, is directing 
the advertising. 


Buys Interest in Cadillac 
Printing Company 
. Hugo H. Gruschow has purchased the 
interests of Edward C. Tanger in the 
Cadillac Printing Company and _ the 
Cadillac Property Corporation, both of 
Detroit. The new officers of both com- 
panies are Hugo H. Gruschow, president; 
Willard F. ruschow, treasurer, and 
John F. McLaughlin, secretary. 


Radio Account for Cincinnati 


Agency 

_ The Roll-O Radio Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati manufacturer of radio crystal 
sets and radio supplies, has placed its 
advertising account with The Henry B. 
Flarsheim Company, Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency. Radio magazines and 
newspapers will be used in an advertis- 
ing campaign which is planned. 


New Campaign on Hespeler 
Furniture 


The Hespeler Furniture Co., Ltd. 
Hespeler, Ont., is starting an advertis- 
ing campaign featuring its Craftsman- 
ship Peri Furniture in newspapers 
and business papers. The Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Ltd., London, Ont., is 
directing this advertising. 


R. E. Tuttle Joins Gardner 
Advertising Company 
Robert E. Tuttle has joined the 
Chicago office of the Gardner Adver- 
tising Company. Until recently he was 
with the Chicago staff of The Class 
Journal Company. F 


L. N. Hall Joins Whole Grain 
Wheat Company 


_L. N. Hall has joined the sales promo- 

tion staff of the Whole Grain Wheat 
Company, Chicago. He was formerly 
sales promotion manager of the Miller 
Rubber Company. 
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Selling Toilet Articles in 


Philadelphia 


Do most of the half a million families in 
and around Philadelphia go to the drug store 
and ask for your cologne, hair tonic or toilet 
articles? 


How many of the three million people in 
the Philadelphia district know as much about 
your articles as they ought to? 

: Are you neglecting to educate them and 


leaving this third largest market in America 
to your competitors? 


| Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
4 in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


tT Che Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation for six months 
ending March 31, 1924— 


copies 

5 1 2,44 a day. 
The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
daily or Sunday newspaper published in 


Pennsylvania and is one of the largest 
in the United States. 
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The “keyed” signatures shown FA. 

above are selected at random from 

one issue of Farm Life. KEY 

your copy and you'll know about The . 
New 


Farm Life. 
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To Find Out 
"Your Copy 


Did you ever “check up” the returns from the 
“Key Numbers” cn a list? It’s a wonderful 
game and SHOWS more than all the “maps” 
and “charts” and “comparisons” of various 
‘ publications. It is an index to how prospec- 
tive buyers read and re-act to any farm paper. 
And our best proofs of the value of FARM 
LIFE and its great, ever-growing, “truly 
national” circulation. are the returns on 
“keyed” copy. And Farm Life readers go 
over “publicity” copy just as carefully as if it 
were “keyed.” 


This is YOUR fifth weekly invitation to ask a 
Farm Life representative or to write us and say— 


. “Show me why Farm Life should have a place on 
My list!” 











FARM LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
- Wm. M. Taylor, Advertising Manager 





SPENCER, INDIANA | 
The James M. Riddle Co. Advertising Representatives | 
| 





New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta St.Louis 
Kansas City San Francisco 
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Reach the The manufacturer of household appli- Th 


ances must direct his advertising to the 


Housewives woman in the home. Consequently— 





—Of the twenty-two electrical appliance 
manufacturers using advertising in one or 
more of the three Milwaukee Newspapers, 
during 1923—the following 14 advertised ex-. 
clusively in The Milwaukee Journal—using a 
total of 45,545 lines. 


Bee Vac Cleaner Liberty Gauge & Instrument Co. 
Domanco Irons Maytag Washer 

Edison Electrical Appliance Majestic Electrical Appliance Co. 
Emeralite Miracle Company 

A. H. Grebe & Co. Thor Electric Cleaner 

Judd Co. Universal Electric Co. 

Landers, Frary & Clark Vacuette Vacuum Cleaner 


—and 6 of the remaining 8 advertisers used 
a total of 39,878 lines in The Milwaukee 
Journal—nearly three times the amount used 
in both other Milwaukee newspapers combined. 








Read in more than four out 
of five Milwaukee homes 






































DVERTISING men, judging 
from campaigns now current 
in the United States, are pretty 
evenly divided on the question of 
“comparative” advertising copy. 
As Ray Giles pointed out in his 
article in the April 10 issue of 
Punters’ INK, there are some ad- 
vertisers who prefer to walk in 
stockinged feet, while others put 
n the hob-nailed boots and tramp 
oughshod over the claims of their 
competitors, 
Of the latter style of copy Mr. 
Giles is evidently a sincere and 
apable advocate; but the ground 
f his argument is admittedly 
ebatable, and his opponents, 
hether they become vocal or not, 
ill doubtless take issue with him 
n more than one point. 
My own feeling is that much 
arm might be done if this article 
ere allowed to go unchallenged. 
tsounds so plausible and so much 
ike “good business” that many 


aking advertising specific. 

Mr. Giles says, in effect, “Carpet 
lipper comparisons lead to gen- 
ralities. Hob-nailed comparisons 
ring out specific differences be- 
ween your product and the other 
ellow’s. And since to be specific 
the aim and end of advertising 
verybody should put on the heavy 
luchers and walk all over their 
ompetitors.” 


™ & © 


dvertising had to be comparative, 
en the logic of this theory would 
unassailable. But, precisely be- 
use there are many ways—and 
0 my mind, better ways—of being 
pecific than by means of com- 
tisons, the theory is dangerous. 
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Does Hob-Nailed Copy Pay? 


The Mission of Advertising Is to Isolate Rather Than to Compare 


By Richard Surrey 


I don’t know that the word 
“specific” as applied to advertis- 
ing has ever been clearly defined ; 
but I imagine that most of us will 
agree that it consists, roughly 
speaking, in supplying definite, 
tangible, measurable facts about 
a product. 

To say that Robbins & Myers 
motors “possess wearing qualities 
that guarantee their permanence” 
would be to utter a generality. 


BUT THIS IS ADMIRABLY SPECIFIC 


To say that a Robbins & Myers 
motor was “geared to a radiator 
assembly press in the plant of 
James B. Clow & Sons, Newcom- 
erstown, Ohio, twenty years ago, 
and is still giving continuous, ex- 
cellent service,” is to be admirably 
specific. 

Comparison enters into neither 
of these statements, and yet the 
one is plainly several hundred per 
cent more specific than the other. 
In short, comparisons are by no 
means the only—or even the chief 
—tmeans of producing specific 
copy. Mr. Giles’ article seems to 
me to be dangerous because it is 
likely to spread an opposite con- 
clusion. It is likely to encourage 
the practice of writing copy in 
the wrong direction. It directs the 
copy writer’s attention toward his 
competitor instead of toward his 
customer. 

Let us admit that there are at 
least two ways of writing spe- 
cific copy. One is to get a sample 
of your competitor’s product, 
bring it into your factory, take it 
to pieces, measure it, analyze it, 
study it—and then write a piece 
of copy something like this—“Our 
washing machine is better than 
Thompson’s washing machine be- 
cause it has five more bolts and 
nuts, has legs three inches longer, 
and is painted a prettier pink.” 

The other way is to investigate 
the conditions under which wash- 
ing machines are used, the space 
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and facilities available for them 
in the average basement, the size 
of the “wash” in the average 
household, the average height of 
the women who are going to use 
the machines, and other similar 
data—and then write a piece of 
copy something like this—‘‘There 
is plenty of room in your base- 
ment for our washing machine. 
It is only so many inches in cir- 
cumference. It can be plugged to 
any kind of electrical connection. 
It will handle the washing of an 
average family of five in so many 
hours and minutes. It is so many 
inches tall—just the right height 
—so that a woman does not have 
to bend over it,” etc. 

These may or may not be the 
right arguments to use to sell 
washing machines. I know noth- 
ing about them. I am here only 
concerned with a method of dig- 
ging out specific selling points and 
getting them headed in the right 
directton—from the prospect to- 
ward the product, instead of the 
other way round, 

I submit that nothing could be 
more specific than this method of 
copy writing—the method that 
mirrors the consumer’s need in 
minutest detail, and then sets out 
to prove that your product— 
wholly and in part—fills that need, 
leaves nothing whatsoever to be 
desired, and hence allows no room 
in the prospect’s mind for Brown’s 
product or Green’s or Thomp- 
son’s, 

And just here, I think, the sec- 
ond main objection to “compara- 
tive” copy is easily seen. Carpet 
slipper comparisons are bad be- 
cause they say too little. Hob- 
nailed comparisons are bad _ be- 
cause they say too much. In 
either case you advertise your 
own product unwisely and the 
other fellow’s too well. 

Last fall there was a great deal 
of advertising of four-wheel 
brakes; but the only piece of copy 
that really forced my attention 
upon the trend toward four-wheel 
brakes. was a full-page newspaper 
advertisement signed by a concern 
which opposed them, and attempted 
to defend. the equipment of its 
cars with brakes only on the rear 
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wheels. My reaction to it was 
that the “four-wheel” peopl 


must have developed pretty quick- 
ly into real and dangerous conm- 
petition, otherwise a rival coucern 
would scarcely devote so much 
space and so many words to their 
claims. How much better is would 
have been. I thought, instead of 
calling further attention to four 
wheel brakes, if this concern had 
painted a word-picture of every- 
thing a motorist expects from his 
brakes, and had then gone on to 
show that rear-wheel brakes 
would fill every possible expecta- 
tion. 

In this instance lies an important 
objection to “comparative” copy; 
but there is still another, a less 
obvious objection, perhaps, but 
one which deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Giles concludes his article 
by saying, “Yes; comparisons may 
be odious, but, on the other hand, 
nothing is great or small except 
by comparison.” 

Speaking generally, this cannot 
be disputed. Einstein has appar- 
ently proved to everybody’s satis- 
faction that everything is relative. 
And yet the attitude of mind that 
applies this principle to advertis- 
ing is responsible for much of 
the distrust and disgust with 
which advertising is regarded in 
some quarters. 


AFTER ALL, WHAT IS ADVERTISING 
jos? 


It will seem heretical to some, 
probably, when I state my belief 
that the mission of advertising s 
not to make a product seem greater 
or- smaller, sweeter or stronger, 
lovelier or more lasting than other 
products in its class. The mission 
of advertising, as I see it, is to 
arouse a desire for a certain spe 
cific object or service and then 
create for a given product or ser- 
vice a recognizable and durable 
identity which exactly fits and 
fills that desire, and is ever after 
associated with it. ; 

My conception of advertising 
and Mr. Giles’ seem to be as wide 
apart as the poles. He scems (0 
think that the mission of adver 
tising is to compare. I think the 
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mission of advertising is to isolate. 

I can conceive of advertising 
that would make a product appear 
to be so specially and. admirably 
adapted to the use and needs of 
the consumer, so wholly fit for a 
given purpose, that it would sur- 
vive in the mind of the prospect 
as the only product designed for 
the purpose intended. This, I feel, 
is the highest reach of the specific 
—to create an identity for a prod- 
uct that is isolable from all others 
of the same class. 

Trade names like Kodak, Crisco 
and Lux are aimed at this enviable 
isolation. They seek to take the 
product out of a competitive class 
and give it a separate and distinct 
identity. Rarely, if ever, do you 
see the word “camera” mentioned 
in Kodak advertising, or the word 
“soap” or “washing powder” in 
copy for Lux. The consumer is 
wooed away from these generic 
terms and taught to recognize and 
remember the name and identity 
of a specific product which 
through advertising has become 
isolated and associated with a 
specific need. 

must admit, in conclusion, 
that I lean over as far on one 
side as Mr. Giles does on the 
other. I feel that neither carpet 
slipper nor hob-nailed references 
to competitors are to be desired 
in advertising. My disposition is 
always to let the other fellow ad- 
vertise himself. 


New Accounts for Campbell- 
Ewald 


The United Manufacturing & Dis- 
tributing Company, Chicago, IIll., maker 
of United air cleaners for automobiles, 
radio equipment, phonograph motors, etc., 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit 
advertising agency. 

he advertising accounts of the Mil- 
waukee Corrugated Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., metal building specialties, and 
the Federal Milk Corporation, Detroit, 
also have been placed with the Campbell- 
Ewald agency. An introductory cam- 
paign for the latter account will soon 
begin in Michigan. 


Hoyt Advances R. H. Burrill 


Roy H. Burrill, who has been assist- 
ant contract manager of the Charles W. 
Hoyt pany, Inc., is now manager of 
the contract department. He succeeds 
John D. Boyd, who has resigned. 
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Libby, McNeill Business in 
Orient Growing 


“While general conditions 


Y A in most 
foreign countries 


; were unsatisfactory 
during the year, due to political dis. 
turbances, our business has shown a 
splendid increase in volume,” states Ed. 
ward G. McDougall, president of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Libby’s food 
products. 

“This is true in Europe,” he said, 
“where we have perfected a_ first-class 
organization as well as in other coun. 
tries less affected by the war. 

“The Orient, for example, is visited 
each year by an increasing number of 
American business men, and American 
manufactured goods are being consumed 
in all markets. Moving picture houses 
showing films of American life may be 
found in most of even the remote parts 
of the world. This closer contact and 
the better understanding between the 
Orientals and Americans is having its 
effect, commercially, and as this relation. 
ship improves, our business in the Orient 
is growing, and will continue to grow. 

Products are moving freely into 
channels of consumption,” he also said. 
There are no large accumulations of 
stocks, and conditions are favorable for 


good business during 1924.’ 


New Advertising Business at 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Jack Horner and A. E. Devaney 
have formed an advertising business 
under the name of Horner & Devaney, 
at Long Beach, Calif. Mr. Horner was 
panoge | advertising manager of the 
Long Beach Telegram with which he 
had been associated for six years. Mr. 
Devaney was recently advertising 
se of the Long Beach Morning 
un. 


Canadian Campaign for 
“Fleurelle” Fabric 


Ontario Silknit, Ltd., Toronto, is fea- 
turing a new spring fabric, ‘‘Fleurelle,” 
in Canadian publications. The campaign 


opened in full-page newspaper space. 
The advertising is directed by the To- 
ronto office of the Campbell-Ewald Com. 
pany, Detroit advertising agency. 


Harwood-Cahall Company 
Has Coffee Account 


The Weikel & Smith Spice Company, 
Philadelphia, coffee roaster, has pend 
its advertising account for Justrite 
coffee with the Harwood-Cahall Com- 
pany, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
A sectional campaign in newspapers of 
the Schuylkill Valley is being conducted. 


G. N. Lemke with 
“Child Life.” 


G. N. Lemke is now with Child Life, 
Chicago, as a Western representative. 
He was formerly with the Ketterlinus 
Litho Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
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“| The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 
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When We Star 


T is sometimes said, with delightfully ex.ggeraifid not | 
naivete, that the Macfadden organization starts a ngmey rea 
magazine every day. 

Of course we don’t do that—we wish we could. And 
would, under certain conditions and with certain rese 
tions. , 

The first thing we ask of a magazine that exists ino 
minds only as a possibility or an idea is, “Will it b 
Macfadden magazine in every sense of the word?” 

That means, “Will it lend itself to the expression of th 
ideal which is the distinguishing characteristic of each 
the magazines published by us?” 

A year and a half ago we took up the suggestion of pu 
lishing a magazine that would contain nothing but detect 
stories. 

A tentative table of contents was made up—a dum 
. was roughly sketched out—we made inquiries among q 
) editorial force, our circulation men, our distributors, ¢ 
advertising department. 

It looked like a good idea, despite the fact that we wo 
have some pretty stiff competition. For the idea, after 
was not new. There are many magazines on the stat 
which publish detective stories. 

Then, recently, it came to us! 

TRUE detective mysteries! 

There was not such a magazine—and our experience | 
shown us that what people of today want—what tl 
thirst for—is the TRUTH. 

From that name we evolved the newest Macfaddiies 
Publication—TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES—@hi 
from reports we are getting from the men in the field 
is going over with a wallop. 

Of the first issue, which is now on the stands, we pri 
and distributed 250,000 copies. 

That’s a larger print order than the average magad 
succeeds in getting in ten years—it’s the print order 
begin with and the returns on TRUE DETECT! 
MYSTERIES will probably be negligible. 

You must admit that it requires courage to prisl 
quarter of a million copies of a magazine that the pu 
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New Magazine 


d not know existed until they saw it on the stands—until 

ey read our advertising in the newspapers. 

But we can safely do that because we have efficient news- 

and co-operation, and thorough distribution. 

We haven’t won that co-operation or obtained that dis- 

ibution in a day. 

It is ours because the wholesalers and the dealers know 
ata Macfadden magazine moves off the stands and holds 

s readers by virtue of the fact that this organization has 

aed from experience, bought and paid for, what the 

bblic wants. 

That’s the best kind of co-operation to give any kind of 

dealer—give him a product that sells. 

As for advertising, in the first number of TRUE 

ETECTIVE MYSTERIES we carried 9,538 lines of 
id business. 

Many old established magazines don’t carry that much 

neage—and almost every one of the advertisers in this 

w magazine wants visible, tangible results in the way of 
al orders. 

Why-do mail order advertisers come into a Macfadden 

ublication—into the very first issue—before they have 

rything to go upon except the name of the magazine, a 

neral description of it and the fact that it is published 

yp us? 

For the same reason that the dealers get back of it. 

They know it is pretty certain to be a success. 

We start a new magazine, then, when we know that our 

ea is sound; that it. conforms to the fundamental idea 

amtich runs like a thread through our whole product. 

We know a new magazine, so conceived, will have an 

nest distribution and that through the co-operation of our 

talers it will reach its public. 

And that’s all there is to that. 
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MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


Macfadden Building, New York City 


Metropolitan Movie Weekly 
True Detective Mysteries Dream World 
Muscle Builder 
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THE STAR 


Leads in Three-Year 
Indianapolis Race 


2,414,821 


number of lines of automotive classi- 
fied advertising carried for three years 


by THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR. 


1,973,377 


Number of lines of automotive clas- 
sified advertising carried for three 
years by the Indianapolis runner-up. 


THE STAR is recognized as the 
leading medium for automotive 
advertising in Indianapolis and 
its rich tributary zone. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


“Always First—Always Fair— 
Always Complete” 





ForbIGN . REPRESENTATIVES : 


Gravure Service Corp., 25 West 43d St., New York 

Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York; 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 

R. J. Bidweli Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco; 
Times Blidg., Los Angeles 
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Sure-Fire Dealer Helps 


Statements from Experience That Has Been Bought and Paid For 


By R. D. Hughes 


Of the Detroit Steel Products Company 


N )T long ago the Detroit Steel high-sounding, institutional direct- 
Products Company, manufac- by-mail—especially if he is selling 
turer of Fenestra Basement Win- any of the numerous prosaic lines. 
dows, prepared and submitted to Under the “third degree” of fac- 
its dealers (retail lumber and _ tory executives at the annual ad- 
building material firms) a small  vertising conference he may say, 
single sheet envelope stuffer. With- “Atta boy! ’Ats a stuff!” but when 
in ten days the company received he gets back home he just natu- 
orders for 200,000 copies which its rally forgets all the nice things he 
dealers agreed to enclose with all ever said. And the manufacturer 
outgoing mail. No special attempt wonders why his literature re- 
was made to prepare a particularly ceives such poor distribution. 
impressive piece of work, nor was It casts absolutely no odium up- 
any effort made to urge its use, on the average retail dealer to say 
other than to suggest the desir- that he has nowhere near the same 
ability of a generous mailing to interest in his manufacturer’s liter- 
prospective spring builders. Yet ature as the manufacturer has 
this stuffer was given greater dis- himself. Especially is this true if 
tribution, six to one, than anything the literature lacks specific sales 
of similar character sent out in facts and information. The deep 
recent years. throated cry of factory ideals, 
Vhy? Because it was simple, to prestige and tradition is so fre- 
the point, and full of information quently drowned out by th@bally- 
that a dealer would naturally want hooing of some price-cutting com- 
to place before his prospects. On  ppetitor across the street or by 
one side was a reduction of an some misconception on the part 
illustration used in a current con- of a good cash customer as to 
sumer advertisement and below it the details of his product, that 
a few words on the subject of he has no time to be bothered 
brighter basements. On the other with anything that does not help 
side was an illustration of the him sell. 
window itself; a complete list of 
mechanical features; a table of 
standard sizes; the dealer’s im- His idea is to use short words, 
print, and the manufacturer’s talk slowly and point it out with 
trade-mark. The whole thing was a pencil. Moreover he will do just 
printed in green and black, and _ that very thing—even if he has to 
was produced for approximately bury a couple of hundred perfectly 
six-tenths of a cent apiece. de luxe brochures to keep the 
Not much to talk about, surely, manufacturer’s salesman from 
yet it went like a baseball fan to finding them unused. What he 
the “opener.” Dealers of every wants, as one dealer puts it, “is 
size and grade commented upon a few kind words on types and 
itand used it in liberal quantities. sizes, installation pointers, and who 
By the time this report appears in sells it.” 
Pantrrs’ INK this inexpensive Many advertisers “view with 
piece of printed matter has prob- alarm” the antipathy with which 
ably brought in more inquiries per the dealer regards their efforts to 
dollar «xpended than anything else help him; yet if they were to live 
the company has ever used. in that dealer’s shoes for a month 
All of which is but further and buck up against the thousand 
Proof, it seems to me, that the and one objections which he has 
average retail dealer does not want to meet continually, they would 
33 


THE DEALER’S IDEA 
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get an entirely new viewpoint. 

There are, of course, a number 
of different forms of dealer litera- 
ture, each designed to precede or 
supplement the sales effort in some 
particular way or at some partic- 
ular time. No one would advocate 
mailing out a single-sheet stuffer 
when it should be a catalogue. The 
principle need not be carried to the 
extreme nor misapplied. If the 
prospect needs meat, give him 
meat; if he needs only crackers 
and milk, give him those. But 
above everything, give him facts. 
Tell him how the product is made; 
how it is used; what its advan- 
tages are, and if possible check- 
mate or nullify a few competitive 
sales arguments. The dealer will 
understand that type of advertis- 
ing and help distribute it just as 
surely as two and two are four. 

“But, my dealers are different,” 
you say. “They are far-sighted, 
above the average in perception 
and intelligence, and imaginative 
enough to appreciate the impor- 
tance of good-will or prestige 
buildigg literature. They like beau- 
tiful drawings, pastel shades and 
finely written copy.” 

All well and good then. Let them 
have it! The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. If a dealer wants 
that sort of literature and it seems 
to agree with him, there is no need 
denying him. If he is a real mer- 
chant though, it will probably be 
found that he is doing a lot of 
“brass tacks” advertising on his 
own hook and wants something 
else to supplement it. To try the 
same thing on Jim Barstow down 
at Sandy Point, whose midwinter 
base burner caucus is the biggest 
affair of its kind in that part of 
the country, is to court resistance 
—and perhaps a heavy loss in the 
advertising production account. 
Jim wants a piece of direct-by- 
mail that. his prospect will read 
and keep and bring into the store 
and smooth out on the counter 
and say, “Jim, give me six o’ them 
twelve by eighteen windows with 
that fin at the jamb.” 





E. E. Myers, formerly with the 
J.. Walter ompson Company, ¥* 
ne., of- 


joined Bruner & Simmons, 
fice layout specialists, Chicago. 
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Lever Brothers Appoint 
Associate Advertising Managers 


Grafton B. Perkins and Homer M 
Clark have appointed associate 
advertising managers of Lever Brotliers 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., Lux, 
Rinso, Sunlight, Twink soaps, etc 
_ Mr. Perkins was formerly advcrtis. 
ing manager of the Recinel Chemical 
Company, Baltimore, and was ore 
recently with Hewitt, Gannon & (om. 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Clark was formerly with 
Doremus & Company, advertising agency, 
also of New York. 





Philadelphia Advertises Its 
Clean-Up Week 


The Department of Public Works and 
the Bureau of Highways of the City 
of Philadelphia took large space in the 
newspapers recently to announce a 
“Clean-up Week” from April 21 to 26. 
This advertising urged citizens to gather 
up all rubbish and make a general clean 
up of houses, cellars and yards with the 
idea of improving health conditions. 





President Suspender Account 
for J. Walter Thompson 


The President Suspender Company, 
Shirley, Mass., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Boston office of the 

Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
New York. 





Joins “Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman” 


Ray K. Glenn, formerly vice-president 
of Brown-Connery Advertising Company, 
Oklahoma City, has resigned to join the 
advertising department of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, of that ctiy. 





New President of Happiness 
Candy Stores 


Philip F. Cohen, for the last two years 
president of the Happiness Candy Stores, 
Inc., New_York, has resigned. H. H. 
Cassidy, Jr., vice-president, has been 
elected his successor. 





Houston “Dispatch” Appoints 
Lorenzen & Thompson 


The Houston, Tex., Dispatch _has 
pe Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New Y ork, as 
its national advertising representative. 








Peck & Peck Account with 
Lennen & Mitchel! 

Peck & Peck, New York, hosiery, 

have placed their advertising account 

with Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., adver 

tising agency of that city. 
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\ JOGUE effects a natural selling tie up be- 
=~ tween the quality public, the quality stores 
b. and the quality product. So the great success 


of the Wamsutta Percale campaign in Vogue, 
though very gratifying to us, is not surprising. 


We shall continue to use full pages in Vogue 
every month during 1924, and the addition of 
a Vanity Fair and House & Garden to our 
schedule, giving us the backing of the complete 
Condé Nast group, warrants the expectation 
of still greater success. 
ints (Signed) C. F. Broughton, 
Treasurer & General Manager. 
has 


Pye Wamsutta Mills 


ive. 


’ VOGUE 


psiery, 


caver One of the Condé Nast Group 
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Wahl’s Method of 
Watching Salesmen 


How the Maker of Eversharp 
Pencils and Wahl Pens Judges 
Whether the Merchandise or the 
Salesman Is to Be Blamed When 
a Sales Slump Comes Along by 
Careful Check-up 


By A. G. Frost 


General Sales Manager, 
The Wahl Company 


N common with all sales man- 

agers, I cannot agree that sales- 
men get every last dollar’s worth 
of business possible on each call. 
That is just as unlikely as it 
would be to assume that perfec- 
tion had been attained in the mer- 
chandise offered or the selling 
plans by which the goods are 
marketed. 

Speaking generally, I would 
say that if the salesmen are slip- 
ping, the sales manager should 
check carefully his marketing 
plans as well as the salesmen’s 
effort. 

After all, the salesman is lim- 
ited to the character of goods 
he has to offer and the merchan- 
dising pleas by which they are 
marketed. The average sales- 
man wants to get business. If 
he can’t get it, the fault is 
either with the goods, the method 
of marketing, or with the sales- 
man, 

In our case, we keep very close 
account of sales by salesmen 
divided into commodity classes. 
If the sales of any particular 
commodity or of any particular 
price class fall off everywhere, 
we must assume that the fault 
is not with the salesman but with 
the goods or the marketing plan. 
If, on the other hand, one sales- 
man falls behind the results 
secured by other salesmen in con- 
tiguous territories, we assume that 
the fault is with the salesman or 
with the acceptance of that par- 
ticular commodity in the territory 
under scrutiny. 

It is easy to determine if the 


Sales- 
NK of 


An answer to “Is the Travelin: 
man Slipping?” in Printers’ 
April 17, on page 33 


INK May 1, 1924 


salesman has been neglecting that 
part of the line which is falling 
behind. It is just as often, how- 
‘ever, not the salesman’s fzult, 
but a local condition that can 
be corrected by special drives to 
perfect distribution or by special 
advertising to build up public 
acceptance. 

All of this means that, as a 
whole, I do not believe the sales- 
men are slipping. I rather be- 
lieve that sales managers today 
must be more alert in kecping 
their merchandise and marketing 
plans in step with the ever- 
changing business conditions 


London Convention Sends 


Invitation to Publishers 

During the convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association at New 
York last week the association received 
a cabled invitation to attend the adver. 
tising convention at London. The cable. 
gram, which was signed by C. Harold 
Vernon, chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee in London, read as follows: “We 
heartily invite you to attend the con 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World at Wembley, London, 
July 13 to 18.” 


Plan Consumer Campaign on 


Simons Night Wear 


The Ernest Simons Manufacturing 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y., manufacturer 
of pajamas and night-robes, have adopted 
a new trade-mark for their products, 
“Simons Ideal Night Wear, The Rest 
Is Easy.”’ 

This company’s advertising is handled 
by the Acorn Agency, Inc., New York. 
Business papers will be used for the 
present and will be followed by a con 
sumer campaign. 


B. F. Provandie Joins “Judge” 


B. F. Provandie has been elected vice- 
president of the Leslie-Judge Company, 
New York, publisher of Judge, of which 
he also has become advertising director. 
Until recently he was Eastern adver 
tising manager at New York of Life 
For fourteen years previously Mr. 
vandie had been Western manager 
Chicago. 

Harold W. Ross, for three years editor 
of The American Legion Weekly, bas 
been appointed editor of Judge. 

a 


“X’’ Liquid in Business-Paper 
Campaign 


“—r Laboratories, New York, man 
facturers of “ Liquid, a liquid rt 
pairer for automobile radiators, watt 
jackets, boilers, etc., have placed their ad: 
vertising account with Wm. Mullally, 
Inc, e New York advertising age! icy. 

paper n at the preset 
time is part of the merchandising pre 
gram for “X” Liquid. 
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Facts and Information 


on 


Every Advertiser Must Have, 
— Published by The Detroit News 


lopted 

= A new book dealing with the latest and most 
il authentic information about America’s fourth city, 
York. its great motor and other industries, its people, their 
the buying and reading habits, building progress and 
sais civic progress, is just off the press. 

It will give you a new slant on the great Detroit 
dge’ market where wages, conditions of employment, 
1 vice: population, growth and suburban development com- 
which bine to make it the ideal testing ground for ad- 
oe vertisers. 

Life. The 1924 year book also contains a large full color 
Be map showing the results of a remarkable house to 


house survey conducted by The Detroit News, 
he analyzing every population group and district. 

1“ If you do not receive this book in the mails, write 
for it at once on your business stationery. 


Paper 
= The Detroit News 
nat Greatest Circulation in Michigan Week Days and Sunday 


cy. 
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This picture proves that a person with plenty of money and cars of his own may still 


elect to travel by motor stage in California. Here is—surely you recognize 


him even 


without his “‘horn rims’’? You laugh at him in the movies often enough, goodness knows ! 


Mr. Everyman’s 
Limousine 


ITH only a dime in his 
pocket, Mr. Everyman 


can afford a chauffeur these’ 


days. 


Bus riding is the popular mode of travel for 
all classes of people, rich and poor alike. 


For his dime, or less, Mr. 
Everyman can ride a good, 
long distance in almost any 
direction—by bus. 


Quiet, comfortable, airy bus 
riding is popular—so popular 
that the bus is cutting into the 


field. of the privately-owned 
automobile. 


The increasing difficulties in 
finding parking space in con- 
gested business districts, to- 
gether with cost of operation 
and danger of theft, is dis- 
couraging the use of automo 


Luxurious motor stages operate in 
Savannah, Ga. 
biles by private owners. More 
and more, these people use the 
bus between home and office, 
store, or shop. 
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Hundreds of the smaller towns 
throughout the country no 
longer suffer from isolation. 
Bus service connects each town 
with neighboring communities 
within a radius of ten or 
twenty miles. 


The bus business is such a 
young business that few people 
realize how big it is. 


For instance, at the close of 
1922 nearly 40,000 buses were 
in service in this country. 
During 1923 about 6,300 more 
buses were put into service. 
And an analysis of this year’s 


Ms 


Thousands of dollars worth of seating ma- 
terials alone goes into buses each year. 


probable needs shows that 
about 10,000 additional buses 
will be placed in service before 
the first snow flies. 


The end of this year will see a 
fleet of about 60,000 buses 
operating in the United States. 
This year the bus industry will 
spend $40,000,000 for new 


Queue !oading is the only way to make pas- 
Senger: wait their turn during rush hours. 
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Bus service makes the isolated suburb 


more attractive. 


buses, $65,000,000 for repair 
and labor costs, $35,000,000 
for fuel and lubricants and 
$80,000,000 for drivers’ wages. 


About 6,800 bus owners, bus 
operators, body builders and 
bus and accessory manu- 
facturers read Bus Transporta- 
tion each month. 


An advertisement in Bus Trans- 
portation reaches the 6,800 men 
who control the bulk of the bus 
industry’s buying power! 


ze 


Each one of the fifteen McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lications is the working tool and buyin 
guide of the executive who buys in the fiel 
it serves. 

These fields and the publications which 
serve them are— 

Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Retailing, Journal of 
Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering’: Engi 

ing News-Record. 








Mining : Engineering & Mining Journal-Press, 
Coal Age. 


Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus 

Transportation. 

Industrial: Power, Industrial Engineer, Ameri- 

can Machinist, American Machinist (Euro- 
an Edition), Chemical & Metallurgical 
ngineering. 


Export: Ingenieria Internacional. 


Bus 
Transportation 


A. B. C. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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Advertising Again Proves a Prime 
Factor in Trade-Mark Suit 


Secondary Meaning of Orange Crush Trade-Mark Acquired through 
Advertising Recognized and Protected by Court of 
Appeals of District of Columbia 


NUMBER of times in the 

last few years PRINTERS’ 
Ink has given space to matters of 
trade-mark litigation in the settle- 
ment Of which the courts have 
recognized the far-reaching re- 
sults of a manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing. The good-will values created 
for a product through adver- 
tising and the secondary meaning 
which the name of a product may 
come to possess have been granted 
not only recognition, but protec- 
tion by the courts. That secon- 
dary meaning will be protected, it 
has been well established, irre- 
spective of the original weakness 
of a trade-mark. 

On April 7 the Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia 
filed an opinion which is of inter- 
est and significance to manufac- 
turers who are advertising or who 
may advertise their trade-marks. 
This was in the case of the 
Orange Crush Company of Chi- 
cago vs. California Crushed Fruit 
Company of California in which 
the Orange Crush Company op- 
posed the attempted registration 
of the mark “Suncrush” for non- 
alcoholic beverages. The Orange 
Crush Company claimed that 
“Suncrush” would be confused 
with its registered trade-mark, 
“Crush,” and the Court of Ap- 
peals agreed in this contention, 
reversing the earlier decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents. 

The two Justices and the Judge 
Sitting in the case agreed that the 
word “Crush” as applied to bever- 
ages belonged to the Orange 
Crush Company and that it was a 
suggestive rather than a descrip- 
tive trade-mark. Because of the 
company’s consistent advertising 
the word had become associated 
in the public mind with the com- 
pany’s products and had thus ac- 
quired a secondary meaning to be 
protected. 


41 


The importance of the Orange 
Crush Company’s advertising is 
clearly indicated in the brief filed 
by the company before the Court 
of Appeals which stated that each 
year for several years past, more 
than $500,000 has been appropri- 
ated for advertising with the re- 
sult that as a trade-mark for 
beverages “Crush” is second only 
in importance and prominence to 
Coca-Cola. C. J. Howel, presi- 
dent of the Orange Crush Com- 
pany, tells Printers’ INK that the 
total expended by the company in 
advertising its beverages and its 
trade-mark is at least $3,000,000. 
The purpose of this advertising 
was in part to create a new mean- 
ing for the word “Crush” which 
should be suggestive rather than 
descriptive of orange crush as a 
beverage. 

To sustain its contention that 
mere suggestiveness in a trade- 
mark does not render it descrip- 
tive, the Orange Crush Company’ 
pointed to cases and trade-marks 
already decided not to be descrip- 
tive. Some of these follow: 

“Anti-Washboard” for soap, 26 Fed. 
576. “Elastic” for book-cases, 121 Fed. 
185. “Cream” for baking powder con- 
taining cream of tartar, 150 P. G. 827. 
“Cottolene” for a cotton seed oil lard 
substitute, 64 Fed. 133. .. Holeproof”’ 
for hosiery, es! Fed. 606. el 
for tractors, 2 T. M. Rep. 140. ‘“‘Wool- 
knap” for cotton blankets, ; Tr M. 602. 
“ScotTissue” for paper towels, 5 T. M. 
Rep. 459 

In its decision the Court of Ap- 
peals said, in reversing the de- 
cision of the Commissioner of 
Patents : 

“The Trade-mark Act prohibits 
the registration of a mark which 
consists ‘merely in words or de- 
vices which are descriptive of the 
goods with which they are used 
or of the character or quality of- 
such goods.’ In this provision 
Congress evidently intended to 
draw a distinction between de- 








scriptive and merely suggestive 
marks. Marks of the former 
character, as we many times have 
declared, are not susceptible of 
exclusive appropriation, while 
those of the latter class may be. 
The difficulty is not so much in 
the statement of the rule as in its 
application to the facts of a par- 
ticular case. 

. “In the case under consideration, 
while orange crush, as applied to 
a beverage, was suggestive, it 
certainly was not descriptive. 
A person of average _intelli- 
gence would not understand, when 
buying an orange crush drink, that 
he was getting a crushed orange. 
But, irrespective of the original 
signification of this mark, we are 
convinced that long prior to the 
date of adoption by appellee of 
its mark, orange crush and lemon 
crush had acquired a secondary 
meaning, in that they had become 
associated in the public mind with 
appellant’s products and had come 
to indicate clearly to the public 
the beverages of appellant. The 
evidence so clearly points to this 
conclusion that extended discus- 
sion is unnecessary, for in 1920 
appellant’s products were sold 
throughout the United States, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
‘had been expended in advertising, 
and retail sales had run into mil- 
lions. Regardless of the question 
whether appellant’s original ad- 
vertising was sufficiently explicit, 
it is clear that, at a time prior to 
appellee’s entry into the field, ap- 
pellant’s labels and advertising 
matter informed the public of the 
ingredients of the drinks to which 
the marks were applied. | 


“The law does not permit the 
making of false or misleading 
statements (Fed. Trade Com. v. 
Winsted Co., 258 U. S. 483), but 
on the other hand it does not re- 
quire the disclosure of trade 
secrets by the user of a mark. It 
may be assumed, from the exten- 
sive sales made by appellant with- 
out molestation from the Govern- 
-ment, that its product is neither 


deleterious nor misbranded, with- - 


in the meaning of the Food and 
Drugs Act. Where a mark has 
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acquired a secondary meaning, it 
will be protected, irrespective of 
any original weakness. Coca-Cola 
v. Koke Co., 254 U. S. 143; Hole- 


proof Hosiery Co. v. Wallech 
Bros., 172 Fed. 859. 
“Here the Patent Office jias 


found, and in that finding we 
concur, that the marks of the two 
parties are applied to goods of the 
same descriptive qualities, within 
the meaning of the Trade-mark 
Act. The evidence clearly indi- 
cates that the concurrent use of 
“Suncrush” by appellee has result- 
ed in confusion in the mind of the 
public; but, aside from the evi- 
dence, we think it clear that con- 
fusion would be the inevitable 
result of such use. This is the 
familiar case in which one party, 
after the mark of another has 
become widely known, . has _at- 
tempted to appropriate the other's 
good-will, which the law forbids. 
The opposition therefore should 
have been sustained, and accord- 
ingly the decision is reversed.” 





New Advertising Golf 
Association 


At a meeting of members of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York an association 
was formed to enable those members in- 
terested in golf to get together three 
times a year. The association will be 
known as the Advertising Club Golf 
Association of New York. J. I, Wheaton 
was elected president, Wesley W. Ferri:., 
vice-president, and Montague Lee, secre: 
tary-treasurer. f 

The following tournament committee 
was appointed: Stanley Newberry, chair- 
man; Harold Stretch, and Douglas 
Cairns. Three tournaments a year will 
be held. The committee will arrange 
one for Westchester County, one in New 
(aver and one on Long Island. Men- 

rship in the association is limited to 
150 and half of that number already 
has joined. 


Glove Account with Blackett, 
Sample & McFarland 
The O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., Mil- 





waukee manufacturer of gloves, has ap- 
pointed Blackett, Sample & McFarland, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 


advertising account. 


Charles F. Bower Dead 


Charles F. Bower, vice-president and 
general manager for twenty-five years 
of Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of print 
ing inks, died on April 20. 
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FiXOM THE DATA BOOK OF HARPER’S BAZAR 





A Day from the Life of the 
Woman - Who: Reads - Harper's Bazar 


cAt EIGHT 


A small dinner in her own house. Just a few intimate 
friends. “Did you notice Pamela’s new chinchilla? 
Jack, I’ll have to have some new furs next winter!” .... 
“What exquisite silverware! It’s all right if I get some, 
dear, isn’t it, if I choose another pattern?” . . . . “What 
line did you go abroad on last spring?” 


(To be continued) 


Acceptance of his product by the sort of Woman-Who-Reads 
Harper’s Bazar is a distinct asset to a manufacturer. When she 
wears his clothes, when she uses his silverware or perfume, when 
she purchases his car, her choice is noted, her example followed, 


by any number of other women. 


Harper's Bazar 


2/- IN LONDON 5Oc¢ Of. IN PARIS 
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Government 
Further Restricts Liquor 
Advertising 


New Regulations, Effective May 1, 
Aimed at Advertising That by 
Subterfuge Indicates That Cer- 
tain Products or Apparatus Can 
Be Used in the Preparation of 
Intoxicating Beverages 


Special Washington Correspondence 


‘HE Government is watching 

liquor advertising. More than 
100 publications have been re- 
cently warned by the office of 
the Prohibition Commissioner to 
cease the publication of illegal 
liquor advertising; and at least 
one newspaper publisher has been 
indicted for accepting such adver- 
tising. And in addition to all this, 
new reglations governing the use 
of advertising of liquor have been 
issued, effective May 1. 

The paper under Federal indict- 
ment is charged with unlawful 
and wilful advertising of utensils, 
machines, preparations, com- 
pounds and tablets designed for 
use in the unlawful manufacture 
of intoxicating liquors, in viola- 
tion of Section 18 of the Volstead 
Act. The first advertising of the 
kind appeared in the newspaper 
last summer; it was promptly in- 
vestigated by prohibition officials 
and a representative of the pub- 
lisher was warned. as to the 
nature of the advertising. Sub- 
sequently the advertising was 
resumed, and one of the advertise- 
ments used in evidence reads as 
follows: 


Malt, hops, home beverage supplied, 
new Pacific Coast hops, heimel brew, 
superior brand of malt syrup, jars, jugs 
kegs. Come in and see our new line of 
i hardware. Mail inquiries 


promptly answered. 


The legal division of the Pro- 
hibition Unit states that publish- 


See also ‘Prohibition Commissioner 
Interprets Rulings on Advertising Liquor 
Flavored Specialties” in Printers’ Inx 
of November 15, 1923, page 81, and “Is 
Advertising Ethical hen It Runs 
Counter to the Spirit of the Prohibition 
Amendment,” Printers’ Ink of Febru- 
ary 17, 1924, page 33. 
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ers should be very cautious in ac- 
cepting advertising that 5 
suspicious, and refuse it unless an 
intent that is legal is established. 
Some of the unlawful advertisc- 
ments are accepted and run by 
periodicals and newspapers be- 
cause the wording of the copy is 
vague and misunderstood. Some 
of the advertisements carry an 
illustration of a still or other un- 
lawful utensil, which is referred 
to by some other name in the 
copy and a legal use mentioned; 
but the illustration, the price and 
the name of the seller are put over 
to the purchaser who understands 
both the process of delivering the 
message and the use of the article 
advertised. 

Innumerable advertisers have 
attempted to beat the law by pub- 
lishing directions and advertise- 
ments under the guise of a “cau- 
tion” or a “warning,” and the 
publisher of the advertising me- 
dium is liable, under the law, for 
the publication of such advertise- 
ments. The legal division is at- 
tempting to inform the publishers 
of the country that it is not the 
actual wording of the advertise- 
ments, but the intent of the ad- 
vertiser, that determines the 
legality of the advertising. And, 
according to the official report of 
the new regulations: 


Beer, ale and porter, without regard 
to alcoholic content, may not be law- 
fully manufactured in the home or else- 
where, except as provided in the regu- 
lations. In view of the definition in the 
act that such liquids are intoxicating 
liquors and that the materials and 
apparatus for the manufacture thereof 
may be sold only to persons holding 
rmits, the sale of malt extract with 
ops and clarifier to other than a 
permittee is not permissible, notwith- 
standing the fact that the vendor may 
furnish the purchaser of such materials 
with recipes containing a warning oF 
caution not to do certain things as there- 
by the product will develop a high 
alcoholic content. 


Under the revised regulations, 
no permit will be issued for the 
manufacture of absinthe, gin or 
whisky imitation flavors, hence 
the advertising of these products 
is forbidden. The new reguia- 
tions also specifically prohibit the 
advertising, sale and distribution 
of stills, parts of stills, worms or 
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A Million Dollars A Day 
For Food Products 


Chicago housewives spend nearly 
a million dollars a day for food 
products. 


To secure their share of the busi- 
ness in this great market 
manufacturers and retailers have 
judiciously selected the news- 
papers of Chicago to carry their 
seliing messages. 


But what newspapers? 


During the first three months of 
1924 the Chicago Evening 
American published more grocery 
lineage than any other daily 
newspaper in Chicago and alone 
carried practically half of the 
grocery lineage published in all 
of the evening newspapers. 


From which it is evident that manu- 
facturers and retailers recognize the 
importance of the Chicago market 
and pay a striking tribute to the 
productiveness of Evening American 
advertising. 


A Good Newspaper - 
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the Mass: C [ass Purchasing Bs 
of New St.Louis 


HE districts within the 


boundaries of Metropoli 


St. Louis, with its million population, have been weig 
on the scales of Purchasing Power. 
The circulations of the St. Louis newspapers have been measured on 
one true basis of comparison—purchasing power coverage. 
The first thorough, impartial analysis of this great metropolis has reve 
that where purchasing power is located, there the circulation of the G 


Democrat is concentrated. 
Globe-Democrat in its field. 


The Dominant Selling Power 
in One of America’s 
Greatest Markets 


Metropolitan St. Louis has been ana- 
lyzed on the basis of economic character- 
istics. Sections where _— urchasing power 
is concentrated, or w purchasing 
power is low, have been determined and 
classified as being either in the high 
ranking mass-class section of the city or 
in the lower ranking mass-class section. 

In the high ranking mass-class section 
live the or readers who have the 
means to buy what you have to sell. 
the 


And here more copies of 
Globe-Democrat are read—both Daily 


It has proved the dominance of the St. 


and Sunday—in proportion to 
city circulation, than of any 
St. Louis newspaper. 


This is efficient coverage. Real « 
age of a responsive metropolis. A m 
in the very center of the main proi 
oats of the United States. city 

s the natural central market for s 
percentage of the country’s agricul 

mber and forestry products, m 
and petroleum. 


This Is the New St. Lowi 


—a stable market of diversified i 
try = commerce—a city with the 
of ressiveness that an autho 

of 7, 0,000 for municipal improve 


saeatiad (5. | 0 b ’ 


F. St. J. Richards New York 
8. Osborn Chi 


- - Chicago 
J.B. Scolare- - - Detroit 
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A progressive market that has 
standing wth through the 


, industry and wealth—res Le 
» continuous sale of established 
id eager to try new ones, 


t . scene 
true picture of the St. Louis mar 
ead out before you as never before 
ts never before ~—- oon or published ; 
» complete results 


The St. Louis Newspaper 
Survey 


n this intensive survey 80,797 personal 
erviews were obtained—one for sit, 


00,000 facts—tabulated and eK 
ng with the concentration .. pur- 
ing power—the circulations the 
Louis newspapers—reading habits. 
d the degree of public acceptance ac- 


f you want to know the average rents 
the various districts—percentage of 
mes owned—families per dwelling— 
ation of industry—percentage of na- 
e whites—or absence of illiterates—the 
obe-Democrat can tell you, or supply 
y other information about this market 
ich has proved so profitable to other 
ertisers. 


eaching the Largest Number 
of Automobile Owners 


f youu want to know what possuminige 
the 110,000 automobiles are owned in 
high ranking mass-class section in 
ich Globe-Democrat influence domi- 
es—or what percentage of the fami- 
in this section own cars—the Globe- 
mocrat can tell you and supply the 
ures which show that— 


ore Automobile Owners 
ead the Globe-Democrat 
than Read Any Other St. 
Louis Daily Newspaper! 


ll the information long wanted by 
nufacturers and advertisers is now 
ilable—including a completely illus- 
ted resi iential comparison of all St. 
is wards and suburbs, a tabulation 
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of wholesale and retail outlets, and cir- 
culation data. 


The 49th State—A New Com- 
monwealth With Over 
4, Million People 


The 49th State is that area which 
spreads cut 150 miles in every direction 
from St. Louis, its na’ 


tural center, 
and includes $74 thriving towns with « 


pees of 1,000 or over: It is a mar- 
of over 4, 500,000 peeete—t, ,100,000 
families—1,000,000 Rin ee Belling 
po ~ Fay a2 Au At 
quickly reached—espec: Pp to 
efficient sales effort. 
It is one of the very few © markets 
having one logical trading cen not in- 
with by any other metropolitan 
and efficiently served every by 
newspaper—the Saat 


St. Louis’ only mor 
1 ia stands —- 


both Daily and Sunday—in r e 
} aman purchasing power Ot the sath 
e. 


The Daily circulation of the Globe- 
Democrat in St. Louis and the 49th 
State exceeds that of every other 
St. Louis newspaper. And Globe- 
Democrat Sunday circulation in the 
49th State is greater than the other 
newspaper's Sunday circulation in 
this vast productive area surrounding 
St. Louis. 

To establish your product or increase 
sales in Metropolitan St. Louis and the 
49th State, request a Globe-Democrat 

~ ee ap to call. 

ligently to discuss 

— the sales 


C. Geo. Krogness - 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. 
Asso. American Newspapers 
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coils, malt, malt extract or syrups, 
hops, isinglass, fruit juice such as 
grape must, dried fruits and fer- 
mentable materials, as well as re- 
cipes and formulas, for the manu- 
facture of liquors for use in the 
home or elsewhere for beverage 
purposes. 
ereafter, according to the 
regulations, authorized manufac- 
turers of alcohol and _ other 
liquors, wholesale druggists and 
importers of wine may orally 
solicit orders. and furnish price 
lists to persons qualified under 
the act; but the advertising of 
wines for sacramental purposes or 
like religious rites by printed an- 
nouncements in religious or other 
publications or otherwise will not 
be permitted. However, bona fide 
letterheads and business cards 
showing the nature of the busi- 
ness in which a qualified manu- 
facturer, importer or dealer in 
liquors is engaged, or the listing 
of products in which he deals, 
used for legitimate purposes and 
not a subterfuge for illegal ad- 
vertising, are permissible. 


Turning Sorrow to Profit with 
Advertising 


A Chicago newspaper advertisement 
recently furnished an unusual example 
of copy directed to two unrelated pur- 
poses and incidentally the removal of 
the familiar card of thanks from_ the 
classified to the display columns. Mrs. 
Chin F. Foin, in four inches of a column 
framed with a heavy black border, said: 

“T want to express my sincere thanks 
and appreciation to my late husband’s 
many friends and business associates who 
aided me in my hour of sorrow. 

“My husband labored with only one 
thought in mind—to give Chicago the 
finest Chinese-American restaurant in 
America. P 

“His aim was achieved—the same high 
standard of food and service which he 
established will continue under my 
management.” 


Baltimore Distributor to 
Advertise Fairy Gold Butter 


Frank Hurwitz & Sons, Baltimore, 
distributors of Fairy Gold creamery 
products, plan an advertising campaign 
on Fairy Gold Sweet Cream Butter, 
which is made by the Minnesota Sanitary 
Model Creameries of the Minnesota Co- 
operative Creameries Association, St. 

ul, Minn. The Baltimore company 
recently made application for registra- 
tion of the “Fairy Gold” trade-mark. 
A campaign is contemplated also on 
mayonnaise and salad dressings. 
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National Tea Company Sees 
Big Year Ahead 


_ “We sell entirely for cash and there 
is an ever widening demand for the 
commodities we ndle,” declared 
George Rasmussen, president of the 
National Tea Company, Chicago, re. 
ony, 
“We have never had an unprofitable 
year,” he continued, “in the history of 
the business. In 1923 we took over 169 
stores, which required considerable re. 
adjusting. Our profits for 1923 would 
have been considerably larger: if these 
stores that we took over were on as 
profitable a basis as they now are. 

“The results for 1924 will show the 
full benefits of the addition of these 
units and others that we have opened 
since. Our new warehouse is now in 
operation and our bakery is running 
smoothly. We will get the benefit of 
these additional facilities in a marked 
degree in this year. e confidently ex- 
pect that sales for 1924 will be not less 
than $38,000,000 and that net profits 
after taxes will be not less _ than 
$1,500,000.” 

he company reports sales of $31, 
292,239 for as compared with 


$20,632,332, in 1922 and $16,283,146 in 
1921. Net profits after taxes are shown 
as $1,088,893 for 1923, against $957,- 
408 in 1922, and $534,042 in 192i. 
Good-will is carried on the company’s 
oe sheet at a valuation of $2,063, 


The National Tea Company operates 
536 retail ocery stores in Chicago 
territory and owns a half interest in 
the National Tea Company of Minne- 
apolis, which operates forty-seven stores 
in the latter city. 


General Baking Buys Gardner 
Bakeries 


The General Baking Company, New 
York, has purchased the Gardner Bak- 
eries, Inc., with plants at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, Ga., 
Newark, N. Ay and Norfolk and Rich- 
mond, Va. e Gardner company will 
continue manufacturing, and will have 
the added facilities for national distribu- 
tion of the General Baking Company. 
This acquisition gives the latter com- 
pany .a total of thirty-one plants in 
twenty-four cities. 


Rejoins Emil Brisacher & Staff 


A. McKie Donnan, formerly with 
Emil Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco 
advertising agency, and for the last 
year head of an advertising business 
under his own name, has rejoined the 
Brisacher organization as chief of its 
copy department. Mr. Donnan was at 
one time in retail advertising and 


,agency work in the Eastern States 


Rubber Héel Account for 
Batten 


The Evernu Rubber Heel Corporation, 
New York, has appointed George Batten 
Company, Inc., to direct its advertising. 
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Can Mail-Order Competition 


the City? 


Sears, Roebuck Advertising Campaign in Chicago to Test Out Catalogue, 
Aims at Learning Whether City Offers a Profitable 


Market for 


- [E city dweller or suburban- 
e, surrounded though he may 


be by the most attractive retail 
stores, will occasionally turn to 
mail order. If he will buy even 
a negligible amount of merchan- 


dise voluntarily, there is perhaps 
a chance for advertising and 
other forms of education to in- 
crease this amount. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
one of the oldest of the mail- 
order houses, have in the past 
never shown any inclination to go 
after catalogue sales in Chicago, 
which is the headquarters of the 
house and the location of its big- 
gest plant. In fact, it has not 
been a general practice for any of 
the more prominent mail-order 
houses to look to cities for any 
considerable part of their cata- 
logue sales. Most of the reasons 
why are fairly apparent in the 
presence of modern well-equipped 
department stores and specialty 
shops with their wide ranges of 
merchandise and prices. The big 
city has, more or less tacitly, been 
looked on as off the mail-order 
reservation. , 

Some few weeks ago a Sears, 
Roebuck advertisement in one of 
the Chicago newspapers caused a 
mild ripple of surprise, for in this 
advertising the “World’s Biggest 
Store’ made a direct sales appeal 
to city dwellers. The catalogue 
was given prominence along with 
a twenty-four-hour delivery ap- 
In the lower right-hand 


peal. 

corner the reader found the 
familiar coupon to make the 
ownership of a catalogue a simple 
matter. It was the first of a 
series of advertisements which 


Sears, Roebuck and Company are 
directins to their next door neigh- 
bors and it represents what ap- 
pears to be an unusual selling ef- 
fort in and out of the ordinary 
field for mail order. 
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Mail Order 


Looking over its record of sales 
in Chicago and suburbs in the 
past few years, it came as some- 
thing of a surprise td the com- 
pany’s advertising department to 
learn that there had been a 
steadily increasing volume during 


this time. This business had not 
been stimulated at all. It “just 
grew.” A detailed checking 


showed further that the sales per 
catalogue in circulation in Chi- 
cago ran even higher than in 
many other territories where the 
house had gone after business 
vigorously for a long time. In 
other words Sears, Roebuck and 
Company discovered literally on 
their doorstep a mounting de- 
mand for mail-order merchandise 
which was quietly inviting ex- 
ploitation. The result is the cam- 
paign now appearing. 

One of the executives of the 
company told Printers’ INK a 
few.days ago that this advertis- 
ing is frankly an experiment to 
find out exactly what can be done 
to teach city dwellers to buy by 
mail. The first piece of copy, re- 
minding Chicagoans that they, as 
well as the rest of the world, can 
buy from the world’s biggest store 
by mail, carried a coupon. The 
second and third pieces did not. 
The fourth soon to appear. will 
again use the coupon. So far the 
advertisement with a coupon has 
outpulled the others about ten to 
one, at a cost which compares 
favorably with the usual price of 
getting the Sears, Roebuck cata- 
logue into rural circulation. In 
computing costs it must be re- 
called that the Chicago advertising 
has brought new, non-repeat 
names, the importance of which 
is obvious when it is remembered 
that such names have a real tan- 
gible value which runs _ into 
several dollars. 

Naturally there is yet little in- 
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clination anywhere to feel that a 
mail-order house can expect to 
cut heavily into the sales of retail 
stores in a good-size city.. Analy- 
sis has convinced Sears, Roebuck 
that there is a field for sales in 
the city that may be profitable to 
cultivate. 
No. unit 


retail distribu- 


of 
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needs. If the wage earner and 
his wife can be educated to buy 
by mail without the need of 
going downtown to shop, he 


Sears, Roebuck people feel that an 
important new outlet will have 
been opened for mail-order selling. 
Even though the mail-order 
business is something which has 
always rested and 





Within twenty-four hours after your order 
reaches us the postman should deliver your geods 
to your door. 

With your order send us your personal check 
or a money order. 


the 
Don't delay. Mail the coupon TODAY. 











must continue to rest 
on the foundation of 
a rural market, for 
some time Sears, Roe- 
buck has used city 
newspapers for ad- 
vertising particular 
items of merchandise, 
such as ready-cut 
houses. 

Economists like to 
regard the reports of 
mail-order sales as 
they are made public 
each month as a re- 


liable barometer of 

farm community con- 

oan oe ng. Yo ditions. One of the 
see a oe executives at Sears, 
piste Roebuck said to 

ta Printers’ INK only 

“4 recently, “When a 
favorable mail-order 


sales report is pub- 
lished, it is the com- 
mon thing to read 
that farming condi- 
tions are better, that 








HOW CHICAGO WAS OPENLY INVITED 
BY CATALOGUE 


tion, whether it be the depart- 
ment store, the instalment house, 
the specialty shop or the chain 
store can squeeze a market 
dry so long as there is still an- 
other unit offering reliable mer- 
chandise conveniently on a fair 
price basis. Against the fact that 
the element of personal contact 
must be lacking entirely in a pur- 
chase by mail must be set the 
realization that such a catalogue 
as the Sears, Roebuck catalogue 
describes merchandise probably 
more completely and intelligently 
than any but a first-rank store 
salesman. Right now the wage 
earner in the city represents a 
market which is in a good posi- 
tion to buy and to pay cash for its 


the farm market has 
turned the corner or 
that the farmer has at 
last decided to begin buying again. 
The farm market has turned the 
corner so many times since 1921 
that by now it must be dizzy. Of 
course the stronger position of the 
farmer is always interpreted a! 
indicating better times for every 
one. The simple fact is that im- 
proved business for the mail- 
order houses may indicate exactly 
the reverse. It may mean that 
people everywhere are buying 
more carefully than ever and that 
in their need to make each dollar 
go the limit, more and more of 
them are buying by mail. The 
shrewd market analyst will realize 
that, although city people in gen- 
eral may not have formed the 
habit of buying from the mail 


TO BUY 
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A National 
Opportunity 


NATIONAL opportunity awaits the 

advertiser today who uses THE WORLD 
GROUP in Greater New York. Especially 
is this true of campaigns scheduled for this 
Spring, when from 50,000 to 250,000 visitors 
will descend on New York, attracted by the 
Democratic National Convention, which 
THE WORLD originally proposed and carried 


to a succéssful culmination virtually single- 
handed. 


Folks who come to New York by reason of 
a project sponsored by THE WORLD are more 
likely to be steady WORLD readers during 
their New York sojourn. 


This is one of the few chances advertisers 
have ever had of conducting an advertising 
campaign national in effect in one city dur- 
ing a single month. The month is June, and 
the time to plan is NOW! 






MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL MoToRS BUILDING 
CHICcAaGo New Yore DerrRoitT 

SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 

SEATTLE, Was. San Francisco, Cat. Los ANGELES, CAL. 


































order house, some of them, espe- 
cially those who have lived on 
farms and in small towns, will 
turn at once to the catalogue 
when saving money is their aim.” 

If mail order were dependent 
on the farm completely, probably 
sales would dwindle slowly as the 
drift of population from rural 
districts to urban centres con- 
tinues. Census figures show that 
Cities are gaining in numbers at 
the expense of the farm, athough 
it is common knowledge that the 
man on the farm today is more 
efficient and better equipped to 
produce more than in the past. 
None of the mail-order houses, it 
is safe to say, counts on such a 
condition to swell the volume of 
its farm community sales, espe- 
cially in view of the new buying 
radius which most farmers now 
enjoy as a result of owning a car. 
Thus, although mail-order sales 
and the farmer are still closely re- 
lated, it is idle to regard the for- 
mer as an infallible index of the 
rural buying power and rural 
conditions in general. 

The significant point about ris- 
ing mail-order sales at the present 
time, according to Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, is that without 
much effort on the part of the 
mail-order houses the practice of 
buying by mail has gradually ex- 
tended itself to include the city. 
Within certain limitations they 
feel this habit can be fostered and 
developed through advertising. 

Can mail order as a competitor 
of existing retail outlets extend 
itself to the city? One individual’s 
guess is quite as good as an- 
other’s. An affirmative answer 
leads directly to another question: 
Will it mean fewer sales for the 
department and other stores? To 
which the reply must be, No. 
More competition generally means 
more sales because it means more 
resourceful salesmanship. For 
years the high priests of pessi- 
mism shouted dolorously about the 
ruin that the mail-order house 
brought to the country store and 
small-town dealer. It has been 
pretty well established since then 
that instead of putting country 
merchants out of business the 
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mail-order houses actually made 
better merchants out of those 
who had any real claim to being 
in business. Even though ail 
order does come into the city «s a 
real factor in merchandising, it js 
hard to see how it can have other 
than a stimulating and beneficial 
effect on retail selling. And this 
should mean _ better distributing 
all along the line. 





Harding Mementoes at 
Publishers’ Conventions 


The Associated Press has been made 
the custodian of the last stick of type 
set by the late President Warren G. 
Harding. This memento of the Presi- 
dent as a printer was given to the asso- 
ciation by W. F. Thompson, owner and 
editor of the Fairbanks, Alaska, News. 

iner. It was in the printshop of this 
ublication that this type was set up. 

resentation was made at the annual 
meeting of the association last week by 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture and co-publisher of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. 
lace, who was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s party on the Alaskan trip, also 
has been a printer. 

An expression of the high regard in 
which President Harding was held by 
Canadian publishers was in evidence at 
the convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. There stood 
behind the chair of the president, Paul 
Patterson, a large painting portraying 
President Harding addressing an as 
sembly of 40,000 Canadian people at 
Vancouver, 4 is was the only 
occasion on which an American Presi- 
dent spoke before a Canadian audience. 
The painting is the work of John Innes. 
It is a gift from the Vancouver Sus, 
on behalf of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, to the National Press Club, of 

ashington, od 
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Has Long’s Hat Stores 
Account 


The advertising account for Long's Hat 
Stores, New York, has been placed with 
the Acorn Agency, Inc., also of. that 
city. Long’s Hat Stores comprise 4 
chain of thirty-one retail hat stores in 
New York and neighboring territory, and 
one each in Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City, N. J. Newspaper space is used in 
cities where these stores are located. 













Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Profits 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, Chicago, Brunswick phonographs 
and records, bowling alleys, _ billiard 
tables, etc., reports a net profit for 1923 
of $2,513,949, as compared with $2,585, 
579 in 1922; a loss of $2,279,691 m 
1921, arid a profit of $425,693 in 1920. 
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HAT it takes 
To make 
Eighteen million readers 
Clip 
Sign 
And send— 
The American Weekly has! 
Competence! 
Confidence! 


And 


Circulation! 





1 Sey 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 


following Sunday Newspapers: 
New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 





Boston—Advertiser Milwaukee— Telegram 
Washington—Herald Seattle—Post- Intelligencer 
eee ye to San F i E: i 
Syracuse—America: Los Angeles— Examiner 
Reshegee—-Aimeriam Fort Worth— Record 
Detroit—Times Baltimore—A merican 


“If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color’.” A.J.R. 
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“oy Just ‘Bother’ 


@ Said a local advertiser: 
“Pll be frank with you. 
I haven’t bothered much]. 
about findrng out what the 
circulations of the papers 
are. All I know is that 
when I put an ad in the 
Sunpapers, my store is 
busy.” 


@ There’s sound _ philos- 
ophy in that for the 
national advertiser. 


@ The Sunpapers have the 
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About Results” 


circulation figures as well 
--but the fellow who only 
“bothers” about results 
gets them because they 
have the circulation--even 
ifhe doesn’t stop to count. 


( Baltimore merchants 


can tell you. 


March Average Net Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 247,387 
Sunday - - - 179,873 


A Gain of 12,311 Daily and 14,237 
Sunday over March, 1923 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE «im, SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY Ss. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42ndjSt., New York 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY ‘NEWSPAPER"” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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The Oklahoma Farm Market 
( 
Graphic Facts and Figures res 
that Show Its Importance a 
plan’ 
HE advertiser who un- they number 353,000 as compared 2. 
dovtele - 1 1 to the 328,000 wage-earners of all! We 
ertakes a national sales other classes. wan 
campaign without includ- “~ % ‘ . seem 
: : : e two preceding paragraphs On: 
ing the farm field oa proceeding give us these three facts: Okla- we of 
along the same line as would a _homa’s population is three-fourths for se 
house-to-house canvasser who tural; the income of Oklahoma in oth 
. : farmers is $200,000,000 greater , We 
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is seventy-three per cent, rural. import 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman chain 
Comparing the two great wealth- is the one medium that will unlock onant 
producing groups in the State, the Oklahoma’s vast and rich agricul- nu 
farmers and the manufacturers, we tural market. It + goes into more althou; 
find that the value of the farm- than half of the farm homes in section 
ers’ products, which represents the State, where it enjoys unusual force j 
their incomes, was approximately _ reader-interest and reader-confidence his re 
$200,000,000 more last year than because of its editorial supremacy. fluence 
the combined payrolls of all the scat 
manufacturers of Oklahoma. Sepa- Complete market data and an — ter¢ 
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Getting Jobbers’ Salesmen to Work 
with You 


Way 


in Which Some Manufacturers Hold the Interest of the Men Who 


Represent Them before Their Customers 


GouLp MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OsHxosH, WISCONSIN 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

We have developed a proposition which 
we cail our “assortment drop shipment 
plan” and we furnish our jobbers a set 
of catalogue pages for their salesmen’s 
catalogues. ; 

We find that some of the jobbers have 
very good success with it, whereas others 
seem to do very little. 

One of our salesmen suggests that 
we offer a prize to the jobbing salesman 
for selling a certain number of deals or, 
in other words, these assortments. 

We would like to have some informa- 
tion on this point and would appreciate 
it if you would give us whatever infor- 
mation you can as to what is customary 
in a proposition of this kind. 

Goutp MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

H. E. Scumip. 

He’ to get the jobbers’ 

salesmen interested in your 
goods? Many a manufacturer has 
spent sleepless nights in search 
of a satisfactory answer. The 
jobbers’ men form an extremely 
important link in the distribution 
chain and are really a part of the 
manufacturers’ sales. organization, 
although an intangible, invisible 
section. A manufacturer’s own 
force is a known quantity, within 
his reach, under his direct in- 
fluence, but the jobbers’ men are 
scattered far and wide, out of 

sight and out of touch. . 

The old conception of the job- 
ber was that he was a warehouse 
or a freight car. Instead, he is 
a_merchandiser—or should be. 
Give him something to be inter- 
ested in, keep his interest alive, 
and he becomes a powerful force 
for building sales. Therefore, the 
problem of securing his thorough 
co-operation is an all important 
one, 

Printers’ INK and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly have carried many arti- 
cles upon the subject. There is no 
direct cut-and-dried rule that can 
be given. Each manufacturer’s 
tase is different. But there is an 
underlying problem and that is, 
getting and holding the salesmen’s 
Stating this problem, 
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however, is much easier than ap- 
plying it. Possibly the thing about 
a product which interests job- 
bers’ salesmen most is the fact 
that there is a big demand for it 
and good profit besides. In other 
words, goods that are easy to sell 
will be favored over goods that 
are slow movers. But goods must 
be placed upon the market, in 
some manner or other, before 
there can be a demand. The man- 
ufacturer can, of course, do a big 
job in missionary work, advertis- 
ing, etc., but if he can secure the 
help of the jobbers’ men _ this 
initial selling gets on just that 
much faster. 

We have recently seen some 
circular letters which Bird & Son, 
of East Walpole, Mass., makers 
of Bird’s Neponset Floor Cover- 
ings, are sending to their jobbers’ 


salesmen. The purpose of these 
letters is twofold: to establish 
personal contact between these 


men and the company, and to 
drive home the selling points of 
Neponset products in an interest- 
ing, forceful and easy way. The 
first letter is sent to the jobber 
himself. This letter asks the job- 
ber if Bird & Son can help his 
salesmen. It states that the ‘com- 
pany has prepared a series of 
“episodes” under the caption of 
‘Turning Points.” If the jobber 
will give his permission the com- 
pany will send these episodes di- 
rect to the men or to the jobber 
in quantities so that he can dis- 
tribute them himself. Nothing is 
done without the jobber’s consent. 
Copies of the episodes are en- 
closed with the letter to the job- 
ber and a postal card which the 
jobber can return if he wishes 
the company to mail the series. 

_ The first letter to the salesmen 
introduces Bird & Son. It is writ- 
ten particularly for the salesmen 
of the house which has only re- 
cently taken on the line. This 
letter reads as follows: 
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How about that customer you just 
stocked up on a competitive line? 

How about those great selling argu- 
ments you’ve been using? 

Your task is a hard one and we 
appreciate it. 

As you know, your company has re- 
cently taken on Bird’s Neponset Rugs, 
rug borders and floor coverings. 

Once you get started, things will 
brighten up, I am sure, in short order. 

Realizing that it takes clever sales- 
manship to shout one story and to tear 
it down the next week, we are writing 
to you individually to do what little 
we can to help you. 

Turning Points 
Four episodes, No. 1 attached, tell 


What to say—not How to say it. You 
know that as well as we do. 


The “episodes” consist of imagi- 
nary dialogues between a retailer 
and a jobber’s salesman. Each 
“episode” brings out some _par- 
ticular merit of the Bird products, 
something which a _ merchant 
would want to know. The idea 
is to give the salesmen informa- 
tion that will enable them to an- 
swer any objection a dealer is 
apt to raise against handling the 
line. One “episode” is mailed to 
the salesmen every other week. 
They are printed on yellow bond 
letterheads ,at the top of which is 
a cartoon illustration of a retailer 
and a jobber’s salesman in dis- 
cussion. The points brought out 
in them are the same ones which 
the Bird salesmen themselves en- 
counter in their selling. 

The following quotation of 
“Episode” No. 1 illustrates the 
manner in which the selling points 
are presented : 


Episope No. 1 

Buyer—“Back again? What is it 
this time?” 

SaLEsMAN—‘‘Best yet!—Bird’s Nepon- 
set Rugs, rug borders and floor cover- 
ings. 

Buyer—“Ah! You’ve changed your 
tune? How about that line you sold 
me the last time you called?” 

SaLEsMAN—“It was OK, wasn’t it? 
Haven’t you sold it?” | 

Buyer—“Very nearly, but why the 
change?” 

SaLESMAN—“‘Several reasons—first, 
this new line has a patented feature 
which is bound to pull repeat business 
—‘A red wax back’ positively prevents 
any sticking to the floors.” 

Buyver—“How’s that?” 

SaLESMAN—‘“Just before these rugs 
go over the inspection tables they pass 
over a hot roller saturated at all times 
with the Red Wax. The heat forces 
this wax into the felt base. When it 
cools, there is nothing that can soak 
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through the rug. No sticking—no rot- 
ting!” 
Buyer—“Call in a couple of weeks,” 
(Watch for the next episode) 


In this chatty style the various 
features of the Neponset floor 
covetings are dramatized. They 
are easy to read, interesting and 
forceful enough to make them 
stick in the salesman’s mind, which 
is, of course, the thing desired. 
Such features as pliability, the 
fact that the rugs don’t need tacks 
to hold them down, durability, etc., 
are all discussed in this manner. 
For 130 years Bird & Son have 
been known as paper makers. 
Many dealers and jobbers’ sales- 
men connect this fact with the 
company’s rug products and think 
that they also are made of paper. 
The fact that their rugs are not 
paper, but are made of all rag 
felt, is also brought out in one 
of the “episodes.” 

With the fourth “episode” a 
postal card is enclosed for the pur- 
pose of finding out whether the 
salesmen have read the series and 
are interested in it. This card 
asks the following questions: 
“Have these episodes helped you 
any? There are other episodes 
which answer definite trade objec- 
tions, such as consumer demand, 
prices, etc. If you would like to 
receive these additional episodes 
from time to time, just drop this 
in the mail.” 

The salesmen’s reaction to this 
series of four “episodes” was en- 
tirely satisfactory to the company, 
75 per cent of the postals being 
returned asking for a continuance 
of the letters. Beginning with the 
fifth “episode” and on each suc- 
ceeding one carrying an odd num- 
ber a sales problem is presented 
in addition to the regular presen- 
tation of Neponset selling argu- 
ments. Prizes of five dollars are 
offered to the best three answers to 
these problems. The following il- 
lustrates the type of problem put 
up to the men. 

Problem No. 1—“Did you ever 
meet the buyer who tries to find 
out what you don’t have and then 
insists upon that?” Problem No. 
2—“You’ve seen the buyer, haven't 
you, who always talks about the 
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The Wonderful Prestige of 
THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


embracing one of the most remarkable 
demonstrations of confidence in the 
history of American newspaperdom, 
was built— 


By having no ax of its own to grind. 


By putting public interest above per- 
sonal gain. 

By knowing no political or “big 
interest” boss. 

By being fearless at the cost of cash. 

By refusing harmful advertising. 

By cultivating the home and higher 
standards of living. 

By fighting for clean politics, efficient 
government, pure food, adequate 


education and a square deal to 
every man, woman and child. 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


- Ss ‘ an... om . THE cLoesT ony - Detroit San Francisco 
ohn B. Woodwar wa elly } NEW d ‘oodward & Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. AMERICA — 177! | 4og Fine Arts Bldg. 742 Market = 
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consumer demand for a competi- 
tive product? What would you 
do? What would you say?” 
Problem No. 3—“How about the 
buyer who says, ‘Yes, yes, yes’— 
agrees with everything you say— 
but never buys? Can you suggest 
a possible way to secure action?” 

These little problems serve to 
keep the men’s interest in the Bird 
line alive, which is naturally re- 


flected in their efforts and_ the. 


consequent results. It also serves 
as a way for the company to keep 
in personal touch with these met 
and the answers to the problems 
give the company a supply of 
fresh selling arguments which it 
can use in various ways. 


HELPS FOR JOBBERS’ SALESMEN 


One underwear manufacturer 
has built up a very fine relation 
with his jobbers because of the 
interest he takes in helping them 
educate their men in salesmanship. 
His method of assisting is to 
make reprints of good articles on 
salesmanship which he finds in 
various publications. He sends one 
of these reprints to each of his 
jobbers and asks them to let him 
know how many they would like 
for their men. At the bottom of 
the title page this note appears: 
“This article is reprinted from 
by the Jones Underwear 
Mills in the hope that it may be 
useful to you.” Nothing is said 
about Jones underwear, but the 
salesmen who get the article and 
read it appreciate the little service 
and keep the Jones name in mind. 

Because of the fact that the 
minds of jobbers’ salesmen must 
be continually jumping about from 
one thing to another, it is often 
necessary to do something drastic 
to get their attention. Sometimes 
a strange package containing a 
power of human interest will do 
this. A scheme of this sort was 
used by the National X-Ray Re- 
flector Co., of Chicago. The cata- 
logue numbers of three reflectors 
were, three, seven and eleven. This 
gave the sales manager an idea. 
These numbers were the magic 
symbols of the good old game of 
African golf, commonly known as 
craps. A six-inch container was 
made for a reflector to represent 
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giant dice. Two of these were 
packed in a box, which was il- 
lustrated with two colored boys 
rolling dice, one smilingly happy 
and one full of gloom. The third 
reflector was nested between the 
two in the dice containers. A de- 
scription of the “stunt” appeared 
in Printers’ INK MONTHLY for 
September, 1923, page 52. 

In all efforts to arouse the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the job- 
bers’ salesmen the manufacturer 
must realize that the most impor- 
tant point of contact is the sales 
manager. Direct work with sales- 
men without the manager’s co- 
operation and consent usually does 
more harm than good. For some 
years the M. B. Skinner Company 
has been sending its house-organ, 
“The Skinner Re-Seller,” to its 
jobbers’ salesmen. The _ origina- 
tion of this publication came about 
in a rather unique way. It be- 
came the duty of the company’s 
salesmen to talk to the sales 
manager of each jobber after he 
had finished with the purchasing 
agent. He told the sales manager 
that the company did not wish to 
deal with jobbers’ salesmen direct, 
but that it did wish to get in con- 
tact with them in some way that 
the manager would approve. The 
company’s men asked if the man- 
ager would allow them to address 
the men at the next sales meeting, 
not wholly with the idea of talking 
exclusively about the company’s 
own specialties, but with the idea 
of creating enthusiasm on the part 
of the salesmen in regard to sell- 
ing all specialties. These “lec- 
tures” were provided by the com- 
pany and were on the subject of 
“Selling Goods vs. Taking Orders.” 
They explained the desirability of 
having some interesting, not to say 
fascinating, specialty which sales- 
men could put their whole heart 
into when selling, something which 
would arouse the interest of their 
customers. They also _ touched 
upon a great many other angles 
of salesmanship. 

It was not long before the com- 
pany began to receive requests 
from jobbers to give this talk at 
luncheons, dinners, meetings, etc. 
But to cover a list of 700 sales 
managers and over 5,000 salesmen 
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We will be glad to assist you. 


JC INCINNATI ENQUIRER 


One of the Worlds Greatest Newspapers 


I. A. KLEIN 1. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
50 E. 42nd Street 76 W. Monroe Street 742 Market Street 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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When a Big Thing is to Be 
Done in a Big Way 


On April 26 the May Company, Ohio’s 
largest department store, celebrated its 
fourth Semi-Annual May Day Sale, estab- 
lished in honor of its founder, David May. 


Naturally, newspaper advertising played 
a most important part in this great mer- 
chandising event. 

The NEWS’ portion of this advertising 
was NINE FULL PAGES. 

Following closely ‘on the Bailey Co.’s 
great sale in March, when NINE FULL 
PAGES were used in THE NEWS in two 


days, this occasion indicates the standing 


ee 
Cleveland is an EVENING PAPER City 
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of THE NEWS when big things are to be 
done in a big way in the fifth city. 

If retail stores sell your goods why not 
use the paper that sells their goods? 

In Cleveland advertise in the EVE- 
NING, advertise in the NEWS. 

On Sunday it’s the NEWS-LEADER. 


The Cleveland News and Sunday News-Leader are rep- 
resented by George A. McDevitt Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and 914 People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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would take too much time, so the 
company thought that the best 
way to reach these men on the 
firing line quickly was by means 
of a house-organ. This publica- 
tion follows the course laid out 
by the lectures. The company feels 
that the “Skinner Re-Seller” has 
been the strongest factor in tying 
up the Skinner line with the job- 
bers’ salesmen. Another activity 
of this company also deserves 
mention, as it, too, has been a 
strong influence in keeping the 
men alert on the Skinner line. 
Whenever a _ Skinner salesman 
does missionary work with the 
jobbers’ men he must report to 
the company the names of the 
men with whom he has _ been 
working so that an executive can 
write a personal letter thanking 
him for the time he spent on the 
company’s line. This personal 
touch goes a long way toward 
cementing pleasant relations be- 
tween the factory and the job- 
ber’s men. 

Contests by the score have been 
employed to gain the good-will of 
jobbers’ salesmen. Many of them 
have undoubtedly accomplished 
their purpose. The main point to 
remember, however, whatever 
method is adopted, is that the 
manufacturer is anxious to get 
continuing good-will. It is a 
matter of building a close, help- 
ful, hearty personal relationship 
and then keeping that spirit alive. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


John Mansfield Redfield Dead 


John Mansfield Redfield, president of 
Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, died at Rock- 
ville Center, N. Y., on April 25 as the 
result of an accidental fall. He was 
forty-three years old. 

Mr. Redfield was at one time Euro- 
pean sales manager for the Yale & 
Towne Company. He entered the ad- 
vertising business at New York about 


fifteen years ago, and ten years ago 
founded the agency which bears his 
name. 


George L. Morley Dead 

George L. Morley, head of the Phila- 
delphia sales department of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, died on 
April 17, at the age of seventy-two 
years. He had a record of fifty-five 
years’ continuous service with this 
company and its predecessor, the Mac 
Keller, Smiths and Jordon Company. 
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United States Rubber Profits 
Made on Two-Thirds of Sales 


C. B. Seger, chairman of the United 
States Rubber Company, New York, in 
the annual report of that company, 
states that the accounts _ receivable. 
amounting to approximately $44,000,000, 
represent open accounts with more than 
100,000 merchants and corporations, in- 
cluding railroads, mines, mills, and prac- 
tically every form of industry, as well as 
jobbers and retailers. 

“Substantially all of the profits for 
the year 1923,” said Mr. Seger, “were 
derived from approximately two-thirds 
of the total sales, comprising mechanical 
goods, hose, belting, footwear, clothing, 
etc., the results from the remaining one- 
third, principally tires and export busi- 
ness, being unsatisfactory. In other 
words, about two-thirds of the total 
sales of $186,000,000, produced sufficient 
net profit to provide for all fixed and 
other charges, including depreciation of 
plants, and for the payment of the pre- 
ferred dividend, leaving a balance of 
about $1,800,000 for surplus. Hence the 
problem of future earning power is con- 
fined to the tire business.” 


Bridgeport Brass Honors 


Architects in Advertising 

The Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., in architectural pub- 
lication advertising is making use of a 
new series which appeals to the pride of 
architects in their profession. The pur- 
pose of the series is to give emphasis to 
the position which the architect plays in 
American building development, calling 
attention to the fact that the profession 
does not receive the public recognition 
which it should. Each advertisement re- 
produces a photograph of a__ notable 
American building with credit given its 
architect, The tie-up with the company 
is that in the buildings shown Bridge- 
port brass products have been used. 


S. G. Harris with Hollingshead 
Company 


S. G. Harris, sales engineer, has 
joined the fleet department of the R. M. 
Hollingshead Company, Camden, N. J., 
manufacturer of Whiz hand cleanser and 
chemical specialties. His work will in- 
clude sales and promotional detail. 


Coal Account with 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne 


Cosgrove & Company, Chicago, pro- 
ducer of Franco coal, have placed their 
advertising account with the Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


“International Grocer” 
Appointment 


A. B. Klyman has been appointed 
advertising representative for the In- 
ternational Grocer, Chicago, in Eastern 
territory. He will make his headquar- 
ters at New York. 

































































HAS DEALEW) 


ONE out of every five of its readers is a whole- 
sale or retail merchant—280,374 in all. Our 
circulation analysis shows that 219,131 of 
these (78 per cent), are owners, officers or 
executives of their businesses. 

The Digest attracts the more successful 
and progressive merchants, just as it attracts 
successful and progressive people from all 
walks of life, and makes readers of them. 

For after all is said that can be said about 
**dealerinfluence’’ and ‘‘consumer demand”’ 
one finds that both dealer and consumer are 
simply human beings. If they are successful 
in their work they are very likely to have the 
same responsibilities and desires, and to 
find that these require them to keep in- 
formed on the broader aspects of business 
and the events and opinions of the world 
day by day. 

So the successful merchant is likely to read 
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Ll INFLUENCE 


The Digest just as thoroughly, and to rely 
on it just as much, as his customer who hap- 
pens to be a successful manufacturer or pro- 
fessional man. 

And he does. 

The Digest’s distribution among many 
of the most important trade groups is so large 
that it equals—and in some cases even ex- 
ceeds—the circulation of leading publica- 
tions devoted to those groups. * 

These dealers are influenced by national 
advertising. Our own national advertising in 
newspapersand street carsall over the country, 
and through the mails, led them to subscribe 
for The Digest. They are the very ones whom 
other advertisers seek most to influence in 
favor of their products. 

They know that the other readers of The 
Digest in their locality are men and women 
of influence and buying power—their best 
* See Next Page 














customers—because that is the sort of people 
The Digest attracts. 

They know that these other readers are 
responsive to advertising because they, too, 
were led to subscribe through advertising. 
So they know that advertising to readers 
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of The Digest helps them to increase their Fes 
own sales of the goods advertised. + 
These things constitute the sum and sub- . 
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Keeping Up with the Joneses in 
Illustrative Backgrounds 


How Up-to-the-Minute Backgrounds and Accessories in Advertising 
Copy Create the Impression of Fashionable Popularity for a Product 


By W. Livingston Larned 


a, beg we are showing our 
tire gauge being used 
on an old-style tire,” complained 
acertain advertiser to his agency. 
‘To keep pace with the times, we 
should introduce the new balloon 
tire. It’s all the go, for the pres- 
ent at least. Everybody’s talking 
about them, asking questions, ex- 
perimenting. At least a dozen tire 
manufacturers are conducting 
lively ‘balloon’ campaigns. We 
should ride along on the crest of 
the wave. The association is a 
good one for us—gives the impres- 
sion that we are right up to the 
minute.” 

There are some thoughts here 
for you, Mr. Advertiser of 
Anywhere. What “company” is 
your product keeping? Is it iden- 
tified with modernity? Back- 
grounds and accessories change as 
to style, almost from month to 
month. The wise advertiser uses 
strategy in selecting these details. 
He may go so far as to antici- 
pate what will become a vogue. 
A manufacturer of household 
tools was almost as abrupt, when 
it came to a series of newspaper 
illustrations for one of his prod- 
ucts—a file. The artist had sug- 
gested the . good old _ standbys, 
such as a father building the mod- 
el of a boat for his boy, the odd 
job around the house, the ama- 
teur’s fling at plumbing. 

“Out in my section,” said the 
advertiser, “everything is radio. 
Fathers are making receiving 
sets for their youngsters, and 
boys are not bad at it on their 
own. A file is often needed 
around radio. Give me a half 
dozen subjects of this character. 
I want to be modern.” 

And he had exactly the right 
idea, 

An illustration for an electric 
vacuum cleaner, recently used, be- 





longs in this category. In order to 
show the machine, and at the 
same time introduce human inter- 
est, as an escape from “the same 
old scheme,” the Ohio Cleaner 
drew up a picture scenario as 
follows: A pretty young mother 
is shoving the Ohio along the 
floor in the living-room. In the 
meanwhile, brother and sister have 
been playing “automobile.” The 
little girl is on a kiddie kar and 
there are several little toy cars 
along a “make-believe” street. And 
the boy, with a whistle to his 
mouth, is just turning the latest 
idea in toys—a miniature “Stop- 
Start” signal, such as is used in 
large cities by traffic officers. 
Mother smiles at the command. 


MODERN BUT NOT IRRELEVANT 


The accessories and the idea 
are, therefore thoroughly modern. 
But they are not irrelevant. The 
Ohio features the fact that 
it is “the cleaner with the self- 
starter.” And while the picture 
echocs humor and child play, it 
permits this accompanying text: 

“Stop! Start! Instantly with the 
Self-starter. Just raise the handle. 
The Ohio stops and stands by it- 
self without propping. When you 
are ready to clean again, lower 
the handle to natural working 
position, and the motor starts! 
No other cleaner will do this.” 
The traffic picture, as Mother 
comes to a sudden stop before the 
embryo officer of the law, has the 
most direct application, as a con- 
sequence. And a toy which is just 
on the market makes its first ad- 
vertising appearance. 

In an oil painting for an ad- 
vertising campaign, an artist in- 
troduced radio as an accessory, 
and in one corner placed a radio 
receiving set with its loud-speaker. 

“Old stuff,” was the criticism 
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of an executive who kept a few 
paces ahead of anybody else in 
his organization. “The proper thing 
today is the beautiful cabinet, in 
which both radio and phonograph 
are combined. Is there any good 
reason why we should not be 
anticipating such detail . . . it 
leaves the impression that our 
product is not asleep.” 

The change was promptly made, 
and the illustration, it must be 
admitted, was far more artistic. 

The Insurance Company of 
North America had occasion to 
show the interior of a modern 
firehouse, with its complete equip- 
ment. When statistics are gath- 
ered, it is to be observed that 
the advertiser would have a really 
immense audience of professional 
critics, to begin with, for the num- 
ber of firemen and those perfectly 
familiar with fire-fighting mech- 
anism bulks large in the aggregate. 
It is a tribute to the advertiser 
and to the modern spirit, that the 
finished picture was complete in 
every possible way and a step 
ahead, in some respects. The elec- 
trically driven engines were drawn 
from official data, and included 
virtually Tomorrow’s ideas. Even 
the building itself, its stairways 
and windows and flooring was of 
the most up-to-the-minute stand- 
ardized type. Another advertiser 
used a firehouse scene some 
months ago, and the artist picturéd 
the horse-drawn engines. The 
public was not slow to remind this 
firm that even in the small towns, 
they manage to have electrically 
driven machines, and that where 
a community does not possess one, 
civic pride must be missing. 

At another time, the same ad- 
vertiser resolved not to fall into 
error. He wished to feature a 
page in colors, the chief figure 
of which was a very smart young 
woman of the ultra modish 
school,-and the artist collaborated 
with a society miss who rather en- 
joyed the responsibility of cen- 
sorship. There was a list of some 
thirty-five important points of de- 
tail which came beneath this smil- 
ing artist’s jurisdiction—down to 
bracelets which were “all the go,” 
and certain types of seal rings 
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which young girls of the smart set 
would wear for several months at 
least. The illustrations had to be 
rushed into the magazines, that 
it might not become obsolete. 
It is astonishing to what an ex- 
tent women interest themselves in 
little smart fads and fancies, and 
how emphatically they influence 
the success of the modern adver- 
tising illustration. A tea-drinking 
scene, bright, well-painted in every 
respect, was criticized severely by 
a lady who specializes in this 
work, because the artist had not 
suggested the use of “Tea Balls.” 


ALWAYS THE LATEST RAGE, TO GAIN 
ATTENTION 

“Do you wish to make this illus- 
tration belong to the younger gen- 
eration?” demanded this profes- 
sional censor on another occasion 
when an advertiser submitted a 
canvas to her for criticism. “Then 
take those old-style pens from the 
writing desk and introduce a 
smart quill, colored as bright a 
red as the artist has in his paint- 
box.” 

The 
noticed. 
_ In the matter of still-life stud- 
les of prepared foods, the exac- 
tions are just as strenuous. 

At a domestic-science institute a 
current advertising illustration 
was recently used as a glaring ex- 
ample of how not to dress a cer- 
tain salad. Almost every part of 
it violated rules which are per- 
fectly familiar to the smart hos- 
tess. Yet the advertiser proudly 
exhibited this picture as a sug- 
gestion to thousands of readers 
who follow vogues and who know 
“what’s what.” 

The artist who paints such pic- 
tures is seldom aware of either 
the importance of small details 
or of the fact that there are as 
many frills and furbelows to a 
modern salad—or any other fancy 
dish—as come out of Paris for 
the evening gown. 

The very silverware and tum- 
blers shown on a dinner table 
can “make or break” the com- 
mercial value of an_ illustration. 

We have known an old-style 
fabric pattern on a wall or at 


very smallest details are 
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windows, to make “women folks” 
chuckle in derision. 

A certain advertiser who is al- 
ways exacting when it comes to 
linking his product with that 
which is, if possible, a little ahead 
of the times, employs the services 
of a woman who lives in Paris 
and who is something of an artist. 
From her he receives once a 
month, advance sketches of styles 
in feminine attire, and, as a con- 
sequence, the company’s illustra- 
tions are actually sought by read- 
ers, who know that they will dis- 
cover important frills of fashion 
which might be obtainable from 
no other source. Clothes are not 
the advertised article, they are a 
mere detail, but looked upon as 
indispensable. 


SCOUTS FOR TIMELY COPY 


An advertiser in industrial pub- 
lications looks upon “advance in- 
formation” as so vital, that he 
keeps a scout in the field, search- 
ing for very large and very im- 
portant structural undertakings. 
If a great dam is to be erected, 
an immense power plant, a bridge 
of some consequence, an irriga- 
tion undertaking calculated to 
cause a great deal of talk, the 
material is gathered and put on 
paper before it has had an oppor- 
tunity te become widely circulated 
by others. 

His advertising campaign is 
therefore a lively series, keeping 
constant company with projects 
of national significance. The prod- 
uct advertised is inseparably con- 
nected, in this manner, with the 
larger aspects of industrial growth, 
and the advertiser has the satis- 
faction of knowing that big men 
in all fields invariably look for 
the campaign as it develops and 
give it far greater than ordinary 
consideration. 

Often, the association of a 
product, with another, which is 
acknowledged as new, will assist 
the former to far greater sales. 

Thus, a manufacturer of yarns 
has managed to keep so well 
abreast of the times, in those 
unique articles which women knit 
on hotel porches during vacation 
periods and in their own homes, 
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that his product has been boomed 
beyond all expectations. 

And the yarns are less a fea- 
ture in the advertising, than the 
knitting vogues. A special depart- 
ment has been instituted for an- 
swering the great volume of 
inquiries received as each new 
pattern or garment is pictured. 

People want to know what js 
up to date. Keeping fashionable 
company in its advertising copy 
keeps many a product in popular- 
ity. And popularity means that 
definite objective—sales. 


Death of George F. Milton 


George Fort Milton, owner an i 
of the Chattanooga Evening F pte 
at Murfreesboro, Tenn., on April 23 
He was fifty-five years old. Mr. Milton 
acquired a majority stock control of the 
Knoxville Sentinel in 1899 and in 190] 
he became sole owner. In 1909 he became 
proprietor of the Chattanooga Evening 
News and for three years he managed 
both newspapers, eventually selling the 
Sentinel. 

Mr. Milton, who was born at Macon, 
Ga., in 1869, was actively interested in 
politics and welfare work. He had been 
Tennessee manager for the presidential 
campaign of William Gibbs McAdoo 
and it is believed that his strenuous 
work during the last month overtaxed his 
energies and impaired his health. 

Mr. Milton was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War and a director 
of the National Press Club. A resolu- 
tion of condolence was passed at the 
annual convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, of 
which he was a member, which will be 
transmitted to his family. 


New Campaign for 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, North 
of Commerce has raised a 
_excess of $20,000, to be ex- 
pended in advertising that city in a 
national campaign. Of the amount, 
$5,000 was set aside from the general 
fund of the Chamber and the balance 
was raised by individual contributions. 
The campaign will begin in July and 
run for one year. The success of an 
advertising campaign conducted _ last 
year aided greatly in raising funds for 
the new campaign. 


S. H. Twist with Office 


Equipment Catalogue, Inc. 
Stanley H. Twist, for the last five 
years advertising and assistant sales 
manager of Ditto, Incorporated, Chi- 


The 
Chamber 
fund in 


Carolina, 


cago, has resigned, effective May 1, to 
become secretary and a director of 
Office Equipment Catalogue, Inc., New 
York. He will establish an office at Chi- 
cago and represent the company in that 
territory. 
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“Send for 
Illustrated Booklet” 


More and more this line is appearing in 
magazine and newspaper advertising. 
The idea is excellent. Not only does it 
serve as a check-up on the pulling power 
of the copy and the relative effectiveness 
of the medium, but it also affords an 
opportunity to turn casual inquirers into 
real live prospects—to make new friends 
all over the country. 


It is most important that the booklet to 
be sent fills these three requirements: 


1. It must be written in a clear, interesting 
style. 

2. It must be well illustrated—for today 
pictures are almost as essential as copy. 


3. It must be well printed. The prospect always 
judges you by your printing. 


This is what we can do: 


1. We can furnish clear, interesting copy. 
g 


2. We can furnish the highest quality of art 
work and engravings. 


3. Wecan print aswell as it is possible to print. 


Can we help you? 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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Business Does Not Come 
By Chance 


T is a fact that the progressive furniture and homefurnish- 
ings retailer is enjoying good business—and looks for a 
better spring than in 1923. 


This is because he is a real merchandiser—and is becoming 
a better one every day. 

The Cooey-Bentz Company, of Wheeling, West Virginia, is repre- 
sentative of this progressive type of store. In this city of 56,000 it 
serves 5,000 families annually. It covers a radius of 30 miles and main- 
tains a fleet of five delivery trucks. 


Thirty-five people are employed here. It uses about 26,000 inches of 
newspaper space and does a volume of $600,000.00 annually. 


Buyers from this store attend the markets in Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Jamestown. They keep in touch with new designs, changing prices, 
and the like by reading the leading business paper in their field. 


Business does not come by chance. Sales are made because this 
organization renders the utmost in service to its community and knows 
how to merchandise values. 


@ The Grand Rapids Furniture Record is read in this 
institution by W.R. Cooey, President : Herman Bentz, Vice- 
President: C. L. Kettler, Manager. 


Manager 
COOEY-BENTZ COMPANY 
Members The A. B. P. 


Ohe Grand Rapids 
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| Company conducts a mortuary and ambulance service. = 
It is of interest to know that 70 per cent of its total yearly = 
sales volume is of furniture, 20 per cent of floor-coverings @ 
and 10 per cent is done by the mortuary. x 
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eModes @ Manners 
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THIS modern magazine will create an 













atmosphere of unimpeachable good 
taste in every branch of fashion—in 
the home, in clothes, in the theatre; 
in entertainment, literature, the arts... 
Every side of a well balanced, cultured 


life will be represented in its pages. 





Modes & Manners will create 
desires for the best in everything. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE STANDARD CORPORATION 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PARIS 
PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Advertising Manager 
222 EAST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ROBERT R. JOHNSTON, Eastern Advertising Manager 
681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 




















Some Pointers on How to Hold a 
Sales Convention 





A Working Chart That Will Serve Sales Managers as a Working Guide 
By C. T. Anderson 


Assistant to the President, The Safe-Cabinet Company 


RE sales conferences worth 
while? 

Do they repay the labor and ex- 
pense involved? 

Which is better—a series of 
small conventions in different 
parts of the country or the big, 
national “hippodrome” perform- 
ance ? 

These are questions which con- 
front sales managers. They are 
real problems for the concern that 
has never held sales conferences, 
or that has-held them unsuccess- 
fully. Sales conferences can be 
productive of increased sales, en- 
thusiasm and loyalty, or they can 
be costly fizzles. Firms which hold 
successful. sales conferences re- 
gard them as desirable and neces- 
sary. The others try to forget 
them and resolve never again to 
attempt the undertaking. 

Sales conferences may be divid- 
ed into two classes—the big na- 
tional convention at which the en- 
tire selling organization is brought 
to a central point; and secondly, 
the zone convention at which the 
entire selling organization is gath- 
ered at strategic points in various 
parts of the country. Both types 
have their advantages, but this is 
about all that they have in com- 
mon. They require different han- 
dling and cannot be expected to 
accomplish the same results with 
equal effectiveness. 

The Secret of Successful Sales 
Conferences: 

Some of the important things to 
plan for are as follows: 

(1) Why should the conference 
or conferences be held—what are 
the objects to be accomplished— 
what are the principal messages 
which the firm wishes to deliver? 
Conferences should not be called 


Portion of an 
American 


address 


before the 
Management P 


Association’s 


Sales Executives Convention at Chicago. 
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simply because according to tradi- 
tion it is time to hold one. The 
men who attend conferences will 
never think any more of them 
than the management and if the 
management is not thoroughly 
sold that a conference is vitally 
important and necessary, the men 
will be quick to detect the ab- 
sence of motive. 

(2) How can the objectives 
best be reached—by means of a 
large convention or a series of 
small conferences? If the pur- 
pose of the convention is to cel- 
ebrate a successful year, to honor 
leaders in the organization, to 
show men an addition to the 
plant or to bind together a sales 
organization that shows rifts, 
then obviously, a big convention 
at a central point is the thing. 
If, on the other hand, intensive 
educational work has to be done; 
if local territorial problems have 
to be solved; and if close person- 
al contact is desirable, then the 
small conferences in various cities 
would probably be better. 

(3) Just what, specifically, are 
the subjects (with their sub- 
heads) that are to make up the 
program, and who are the best 
persons to talk on them? 

(4) What is the best arrange- 
ment of the talks to secure climax 
and to avoid anti-climax? What 
arrangement seems logical so that 
the program will grow in interest 
as it progresses and the subjects 
will follow one another in some 
sort of order? 

(5) What is the best time to 
hold the conference or confer- 
ences, in view of expected sales 
volume for certain months or sea- 
sons, approaching sales contests 
or holidays? Perhaps nothing will 
so alienate the affections of sales- 
men’s wives as to bring their hus- 
bands into a conference over 
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Thanksgiving or force them to 
leave their homes on Christmas 


ve. 

(6) What is needed in the way 
of models, displays, decorations, 
signs, literature, hotel accommo- 
dations, entertainment and_ the 
multitude of other details which, 
though small, are of vital impor- 
tance to the successful running of 
a convention? 

These questions should not only 
be asked and answered, but should 
be made a matter cf record. Du- 
ties should be delegated to those 
competent to discharge them and 
the whole convention arrange- 
ments should be placed in charge 
of one man whose word is law. 
Everything must be planned in 
advance and then the plan adhered 
to and worked. Conventions which 
are only half-planned are sure to 
be disappointing. The sales man- 
ager who expects to fill up half 
his program somehow, by means 
of delays or unforeseen events or 
inspiration of the moment, is 
headed for disaster. 

Hints on Writing the Program: 

Every minute of the entire con- 
vention period should be ac- 
counted for. The program should 
state when the convention begins, 
the duration of the talks, the time 
and duration of recesses and 
luncheon periods, as well as the 
mames and positions of _ the 
speakers. 

It is a moot question whether 
convention programs should be 
distributed to the men attending 
or whether announcements should 
simply be made from the plat- 
form. Some say that the distribu- 
tion of the programs shows the 
men its plan and purpose, there- 
by stimulating enthusiasm and 
eliminating the asking of count- 
less questions as to the plans for 
the convention. Others contend 
that better attention and atten- 
dance is secured if the men are 
in doubt as to what the next sub- 
ject will be. Some men are in- 


clined to absent themselves dur- 
ing the delivery of certain talks 
with the subject of which they 
feel thoroughly familiar. 
Choice of Speakers: 

The best programs are not nec- 
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essarily those in which the speak- 
ers are all officers of the company 


or men of national repute. The 
guiding principle in selecting 
speakers should be to pick out 


men who can speak with knowl- 
edge, earnestness, conviction and 
enthusiasm on the subjects as- 
signed to them. They should be 
men whose delivery is good and 
who can talk from notes instead 
of having to read from a man- 
uscript. Some men can read very 
interestingly from manuscript but 
others do so in a dull, droning 
voice which acts as an effective 
sleeping potion. 

Salesmen and field managers 
should have a part in the program, 
Otherwise the men will feel that 
they are being merely talked to 
and lectured at. If they have a 
part in the program they will feel 
they are an integral part of the 
convention and that their good 
work is being recognized. 


DON’T TRY TO FILL EVERY MINUTE 


Contrary to the belief of many, 
it is not at all necessary that all 
hours during which the men are 
not listening to speeches from the 
platform, be filled with theatre 
parties, dinner parties or parties 
of other kinds. To be sure, most 
men expect that there will be some 
entertainment during a conven- 
tion, and would be disappointed 
by the entire absence of some 
form of recreation. At the same 
time, it must be borne in mind 
that it is the hardest kind of 
work for an active salesman to sit 
hour after hour, day after day, 
listening to someone talk from a 
convention platform. This is 
proved by the way men fidget 
during a convention and by their 
readiness to get back home when 
the convention is over. 

After an arduous day in the 
convention hall many men would 
prefer to go to their hotel rooms 
and rest. Others want to go to the 
golf links or take some other form 
of exercise. Still others thor- 
oughly enjoy getting together with 
other men, talking over their prob- 
lems or simply having a quiet 
evening together. 

Too many banquets, theatre par- 
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ties ‘and other forms of entertain- 
ment drain the nervous energies 
of the men. If you do not give 
them an opportunity to rest you 
will have a heavy percentage of 
sleepers during the latter part of 
the convention. 

If a banquet is planned, notify 
the men whom you desire to have 
speak, in advance, and assure the 
others that they will not be called 
on for an after-dinner speech. 
Those of us who have to do con- 
siderabie public speaking are apt 
to overlook the fact that many 
men stay away from conventions 
as a matter of policy for fear that 
they may be called upon to say a 
few words. You have seen them 
at conventions, appetites gone, 
color gone and having a thor- 
oughly miserable time. 
Miscellaneous Suggestions: 

Unless you are calling on an 
experienced speaker, do not ask 
one of the salesmen to get to his 
feet and “say a few words to the 
boys.” Most of them don’t know 
what to say, and as a result don’t 
say anything except a few banal- 
ties and commonplaces. Such 
speeches only clutter up the pro- 
gram and make the speaker feel 
like an ass. It is far better to 
assign a definite topic to the man 
and ask him to tell the boys what 
he knows about that subject. Pick 
out something about which you 
are sure he is familiar and for 
which he has some liking and en- 
thusiasm. 

Avoid vast general subjects 
such as “Why I Like This Busi- 
ness,” “The Future of This 
Business as I See It.” Instead, 
have the men talk on such sub- 
jest as “How I Sell Models 231 
to Banks,” “The Three Closing 
Arguments I Have Found Most 
Effective,” “How I Landed the 
Contract for the A B C Com- 
pany.” 

In introducing a speaker be 
careful not to steal all his thun- 
der by stating the main conclusion 
of his talk or even the principal 
points of it. This robs the talk of 
all freshness and surprise, with 
the result that he begins his 
speech feeling the story has al- 
ready been told. 
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In the case of small confer- 
ences men can often be induced 
to talk and timid speakers en- 
couraged, if the members of the 
conference gather around a table, 
and if the speaker is allowed to 
remain seated. 

If those in charge of the con- 
vention remain on the platform 
during the speeches they should 
at least appear to be interested in 
what the speaker is saying, even 
though they may be bored to ex- 
tinction. 

If they allow their gaze to 
wander over the hall, if they talk 
among themselves or take out 
papers to read, the men will look 
at them instead of the speaker. 

If a book is being explained 
and demonstrated page by page, 
from the platform, the speaker 
alone should have a copy. If the 
conference is a large one there 
should be ‘numerous charts or 
large photostats so that all the 
men can see plainly what is be- 
ing talked about. The books them- 
selves should not be distributed 
until after the talk. If they are 
passed out before the talk or dur- 
ing it, the men will start to look 
at the books, pay no attention to 
the speaker and thereby lose nine- 
tenths of his message. 

PLENTY OF SEVENTH INNING 
STRETCHES NECESSARY 
Recesses should be given as 
often as necessary in order to keep 
the men alive and awake. Those 
of us who warm office chairs are 
perhaps accustomed to remaining 
seated for hours at a time, but 
the salesman who is supposed to 
be scuttling around the streets, 
making active use of his legs, 
grows exceedingly restless if re- 

cesses are too infrequent. 

Make the men get out of the 
room and outdoors. Appoint some- 
one to put them through vigorous 
setting-up exercises. Make them 
run around the block and get fresh 
air in their lungs. Five or ten 
minutes spent in this way will 
pay big dividends in increased in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 

A sales conference, large or 
small, can be of the most fascinat- 
ing, absorbing interest—-an event 
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coln said “God must love, he made so 
many of them”—the great plural—is 
rural. 60,000,000 strong—they are your potential 
customers. We bridge the gap from factory 
town to farm field. You can flash your sales 
message to every reader of 8,000 Country 
Weekly Newspapers through us. In the 
fewer pages before the scanning eye your ad 
doubles its ordinary newspaper visibility. 
The Country Weekly Newspaper is more 
closely read than any kind of big city cir- 
culation. A far higher percentage of returns 
in ratio to circulation is inevitable in Country 
Weekly Newspapers. No detail work for 
agent or advertiser. 


Siete PER CENT of those whom Lin- 
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29% 71% 


There are 13,484,939 passenger automobiles owned in this 
country: 3,818,783 are owned by persons having incomes of 
$2,000 a year or more; 9,666,156 are owned by persons with 
incomes less than $2,000 a year.* This is an interesting 
sidelight on the relative buying power of so-called “class” 
and “mass.” 


* We shall be glad to furnish you the source of these figures, on request. 
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Who spends the 


nation’s income? 


The third of a series dealing with “J 


much discussed “class”? and “mass.” 


| fe IS SAID that receivers of big incomes are not 
necessarily a good audience for advertising, be- 
cause they re-invest most of their income or buy 
exclusive, unadvertised goods. 


It is also said that receivers of small incomes 
($2,000 a year or less) are not a good advertising 
audience because they can’t afford to buy enough 
goods to make it profitable. 


The first theory requires little comment. Ob- 
viously, receivers of income in excess of $2,000 a 
year must spend a great deal on advertised goods. 


And the second theory is patently wrong, for 
those with incomes less than $2,000 receive 60% 
of the nation’s income, buy 71% of the passenger 
automobiles, and—if you’re looking for good-will 
— have 86 votes in every average 100. 


What, therefore, has “class,” or “mass,” to do 
with your market? Every body is a potential cus- 
tomer—and successful advertising must be in me- 
diums which reach everybody in a ratio propor- 
tionate to buying power. 


All-Fiction field. 


Circulation 2,275,432 A.B.C. 


W \v \v \v \v \v \v \v \v \v \v \v 
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never to be forgotten and often 
referred to, or it can be the most 
tiresome, time-consuming expe- 
rience in the lives of the men at- 
tending it. 

If a convention is successful it 
can be capitalized by making fre- 
quent reference to it in subse- 
quent letters, bulletins and house 
magazines. The. talks can be 
printed and issued at intervals 
so that the men will be able to 
review them at their leisure. If, 
on the other hand, a convention 
is a failure, the best thing to do 
is to forget it, with the resolve 
that you will do better next 
time. 


Timken-Detroit Income 
Higher 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Detroit, motor car and truck axles, for 
1923 reports a net income of $600,881, 
after charges and taxes. This compares 
with $175,000 in 1922. Retiring officers 
and all officers of the company were 
re-elected. 

“Business thus far in 1924,” stated 
Fred Glover, president, “indicates a 
more satisfactory condition. There is a 
rapidly increasing demand for axles for 
passenger carrying buses, and the promi- 
nent bus manufacturers are using 
Timken axles.” 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Combine 


E, and Ralph W. 
Mitchell, both publishers’ representa- 
tives at Kansas City, Mo., have formed 
the Samuelson-Mitchell Company. The 
new organization will represent in 
Kansas City territory a list of foreign 
language publications which are _pub- 
lished in the United States, in addition 
to those publications previously repre- 
sented individually. 


English Wood Stain Advertised 
in Canada 


Solignum, a wood preservative and 
stain, manufactured by Major & Co., 
Ltd., Hull, England, is now being ad- 
vertised in Canada by Sturgeons, Ltd., 
Toronto, its Canadian selling agents. A. 
J. Denne & Co., Ltd., Toronto adver- 
tising agents, are directing the adver- 
tising. 


C. G. Troy, Advertising 
Manager of “Success” 


Cyrus G. Troy has been appointed 
advertising manager of Success, New 
York. Mr. Troy was formerly with 
the Class Journal Company, New York, 
and the Chilton Company, Philadelphia. 


A. Samuelson 
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Labor Union Explains Its 
Mark in Advertising 


Current newspaper advertising of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, of 
Boston, displays in a prominent posi- 
tion that union’s stamp. The public 
is told that shoes bearing this stamp 
deserve the support of all wage earners 
and all friends of industrial peace. 

According to the copy the stamp 
signifies that the principle of collective 
bargaining is operative and that no 
strikes or lockouts are permitted in 
plants where members of the union 
work. It means that all disputes be- 
tween manufacturers and workers are 
settled without cessation from work 
through which both benefit by unin- 
terrupted production. The copy states 
that both dealers and wearers are thus 
assured of the highest quality of sea- 
sonable footwear in season. “Shoe 
retailers are requested to carry full 
lines of shoes bearing the stamp,” the 
copy reads, “and all friends of fair and 
equitable labor relations are requested 
to purchase the same.” The advertis- 
ing is signed by the general president 
and secretary-treasurer of the union. 


S. B. Esh to Leave 
L. Sonneborn Sons 


S. B. Esh, purchasing agent and also 
in charge of the advertising of L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York, oils 
and chemicals, for the last twelve years, 
has resigned, effective May 1, to join 
his brother in the manufacture of 
jewelry under the name of Kaspar & 
Esh, at New York. 


W. R. Wallis Joins “American 
Exporter” 


William R. Wallis, for twelve years 
a representative of the American Ma- 
chinist, New York, has joined the staff 
of the American Exporter, also of that 
city, as a special representative with 
headquarters at New York. 


Apron Account for Focte & 


Morgan 
The Glad Apron Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., manufacturer of fancy 
aprons and house dresses, has placed 
its advertising account with Foote 
Morgan, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Onyx Hosiery Profit for 


Quarter 
“Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., New York, 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1924, 
reports a gross profit of $574,609. Net 
profit after interest, Federal taxes, and 
depreciation, is shown as $56,283. 


Gilbert D. Raine Dead 


Gilbert D. Raine, formerly publisher 
and editor of the Memphis, Tenn., 
News Scimitar, died at Memphis on 
April 21. He was sixty-eight years old. 
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350000 Copies 
NEW SIZE—NOVEMBER 


The first issue in the new 680 line size will be an 
especially fine issue and extensively advertised. 
It will be eagerly awaited and arouse unusual 
interest among our readers through the intro- 
duction of many physical improvements made 
possible by the use of the most modern and ap- 
proved two color printing equipment. It will 
afford advertisers many added advantages as out- 
lined on the following pages. 
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The Baggest Brightest Best Magazine for Boys in All the World 
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By KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 














ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


Coincident with the change of page size effective 
November, THE AMERICAN BOY will be illus- 
trated in color. The editorial contents will be 
set in a more pleasing and readable type through- 
out. The smaller 680 line size will permit a more 
attractive arrangement, both editorially and in 
the advertising columns. 





























Send for 
Our Book 


a Darker. 
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Teeth-to eat ¥ 
or to be eaten? 


ANY COLOR AND BLACK 


Simultaneously with the change of size comes un- 
restricted choice of a second color on the inside ' 
color pages, as depicted above. 





* * * * * * 


Our new presses, which will be used starting with 
the November issue, make available for the first 
time any two colors in connection with AMERI- 
CAN BOY cover positions. 
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‘SHE November issue will 
be the 25th Anniversary |y 

Number of THE AMERICAN 

BOY. It will be an especi- 

ally fine issue and extensively 

advertised. 


ry HE November issue will 

be the first issue in the 
new 680 line size and will 
have a print order of 350,000 
copies. 


HE November number 

will be eagerly awaited 
by our readers and be re- 
ferred to for many months 
beyond its current life. 


‘ New page size 93" x 123" 
Any color and black inside 
Illustrated in colors 
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| Domestic Advertising Has Made 
a Foreign Demand for American 
Automobiles 


Government Official Believes That Intensive Advertising of the Auto- 
mobile in This Country Has Opened Way to 
Profitable Foreign Markets 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HIS country owns 80 per cent 
of all the automobiles in the 

world. This was an announce- 
ment made by the Department of 
Commerce on January 1, last, and 
the record is even more remark- 
able than it at first seems when 
you consider the fact that the 
early development of the automo- 
bile was much more rapid in Eng- 
land, France and Italy than in 
the United States, and when you 
also take into consideration the 
rapid development of our export 
automobile trade. , 

In 1913, American manufac- 
turers exported only 25,000 auto- 
mobiles, while the total for 1923 
was 127,000. Out of a truck pro- 
duction of 23,500 in 1913, only 
1,009 were sold abroad; but in 
1923 production had grown to a 
total of 376,106, and 24,861 Ameri- 
can made trucks were exported. 
These figures are for cars and 
trucks manufactured only in the 
United States; and if we add the 
exports of American branch fac- 
tories in Canada, the combined 
total is 221,816 with a cash value 
of $139,849,020. 

The exports of cars and trucks 
from the United States last year 
inreased 94 per cent over 1922 
in number, and 79 per cent in 
value. Based on a total produc- 
tion of slightly more than 4,000,- 

cars and trucks for the 
United States and Canada in 1923, 
the proportion of machines ex- 
ported, including the foreign as- 
semblies of one large manufac- 
turer, was approximately 8.2 per 
cent, and American manufac- 
turers produced more than 30 per 
cent of all cars and trucks sold 
in the world outside of the United 
States. 

This year promises even a more 
astonishing record. During Janu- 
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ary, more than twice as many cars 
and trucks were exported than 
during the first month of 1923. 

Obviously, a large and increas- 
ing volume of automobile adver- 
tising has stimulated sales in this 
country, has done much to make 
quantity production possible; has 
been one of the principal factors 
in making the automobile com- 
paratively the best value to the 
purchaser of any important manu- 
factured product, and has played 
a necessary part in building up 
the country’s third largest indus- 
try. No other product has been 
more extensively or better adver- 
tised at home during the last ten 
years, which is the period of 
marked export development, and 
the effect of domestic advertising 
on the foreign demand is one of 
the most significant phases of the 
automobile industry. 


A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL’S OPINION 


This effect is difficult to trace 
with any degree of accuracy, be- 
cause of incomplete records. But 
it is unmistakably indicated; and 
recently, when the subject was 
mentioned to Percy Owen, chief 
of the Automotive Division of 
the Department of Commerce, he 
declared that anything like the 
present volume of automobile ex- 
ports would be impossible if it 
had not been for the large 
amount of advertising that has 
popularized the automobile in this 
country. 

Mr. Owen has been closely 
identified with the industry since 
a very early period of its develop- 
ment. He has raced cars in a 
number of European cities, has 
sold them in many foreign coun- 
tries, and has established selling 
agencies in all parts of the world. 
For many years he was with the 
Chalmers Motor Car Company, 
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and served that organization as 
general sales manager; he was 
also vice-president of the Saxon 
Motor Car Company, and presi- 
dent of the Liberty Motor Car 
Company. 

“American publications are not 
read extensively abroad,” Mr. 
Owen said, “and for that reason 
the effect of our automobile ad- 
vertising on export business has 
been indirect; but it has been no 
less certain and profitable. In ex- 
porting, the matter of price is 
most important. During last 
January, cars valued at from $500 
to $800, and from the latter 
amount to $2,000, approximately 
doubled their export shipments 
over the same month of last year. 
And I’m sure you will find that 
the cars in these price classes are 
the most extensively advertised. 

“Probably there is no other 
large unit of manufacture in 
which large volume has so well 
demonstrated the possibility of 
lowered costs of production. For 
that reason there are few other 
industries in which the great eco- 
nomic value of advertising has 
been more conclusively demon- 
strated. American manufacturers, 
though behind several European 
countries in the early development 
of the automobile, were the first 
to realize the dependence of iow 
prices on large production. They 
had enough faith in the future of 
the industry and the courage to 
invest at the same time with manu- 
facturing equipment _ sufficient 
money in advertising to popularize 
the product and so build up large 
production quickly. So advertising 
is largely and directly responsible 
for our first advantage in export- 
ing—low prices. 

“While a number of American 
manufacturers have experimented 
with advertising abroad, and 
while practically all of our auto- 
mobile exporters are doing some- 
thing in the line of foreign ad- 
vertising, I do not know of one 
that has spent an amount that 
would compare with his domestic 
appropriation. Undoubtedly, the 
foreign advertising of our manu- 
facturers will develop; but, aside 
from the effect of prices, the 
present results must be largely 
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credited to the reflection and in- 
direct influence of domestic ad- 
vertising. 

“Apparently very few manufac- 
turers and exporters in other lines 
realize the extent of this effect. 
As yet, the automobile manufac- 
turers are not going beyond the 
foreign agents and dealers, as a 
rule, in their export selling effort, 
There have been comparatively 
few attempts to sell American 
cars and trucks to the public in 
foreign countries. But it is prac- 
tically impossible to sell exten- 
sively and profitably abroad any 
car that is not advertised in this 
country. 


THE VALUE OF A REPUTATION IN 
FOREIGN MARKETS 


“While price is probably the 
most important factor in export 
selling, it avails little unless it is 
strongly seconded by the good 
reputation of the maker. When 
the price of a car is found by the 
prospective foreign agent to be 
satisfactory for his trade, he in- 
variably wants to know how the 
manufacturer stands in the United 
States and what the people in this 
country think of the car. This 
buying custom is so firmly estab- 
lished in foreign countries that I 
do not know of a single make of 
car that is popular in this country 
that is not popular abroad. 

“One of the best ways to con- 
vince a prospective foreign agent 
that a car fulfills the requirements 
he demands is to illustrate the ad- 
vertising record of the manufac- 
turer. Generally, the agents and 
dealers have been educated to 
know that advertising will not 
continue to sell products of in- 
ferior quality in this country. 
Despite the fact that few of them 
believe that advertising can be ap- 
plied profitably to their own busi- 
ness, they are, almost to a man, 
interested in our advertising 
methods and achievements. 

“Hence, a complete advertising 
portfolio is a necessary part of 
the equipment of an export auto- 
mobile salesman. He should have 
the material to illustrate his com- 
pany’s advertising for at least 
three years; he should have facts 
and figures to show results and to 
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Advertising men tell us that they are sold on The 
Star as a newspaper and that it is one of a half 
dozen of the outstanding newspapers of the country. 

But they say they do NOT know enough in detail 
about Washington of today as a market. 


Maybe they do not know— That the number of income 
tax returns made from Wash- 
ington was 89,966 which is 
greater than the number made 
from thirty-one States and the 
average income was $2,760.00. 


That the number of people 
making income tax returns in 
Washington was greater than 
that of any city in the United 
States except Roston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago That on the Third Liberty 
and Detroit. Loan the people of Washing- 
ton subscribed more than the 
people from twenty States 
and on the Fourth Liberty 
Loan more than the people 
from twenty-five States, yet 
Washington occupies less 
than 70 square miles. 


That the actual income tax 
paid according to the last 
official figures, by the people 
of the District of Columbia 
was greater than the total 
income tax paid by the people 
of eleven States, although the 


population of these eleven That the Government em- 
States combined was more ployes alone in Washington 
than twelve times that of the are paid over 4% million 
District of Columbia. dollars every two weeks. 


If there is any other detailed information desired concerning 
Washington as a market—we shall be glad to furnish it. 


he Evening Siar. 


ens D.C. 
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establish the fact that the money 
spent in advertising has resulted 
in manufacturing economies, and 
he should be provided with indis- 
putable evidence to prove that the 
record and facts he presents are 
correct. 

“When used in this way, I be- 
lieve that the advertising port- 
folio is just as valuable in selling 
automobiles abroad as it is in 
domestic selling. And the effec- 
tiveness of its use unquestionably 
establishes the value of domestic 
advertising in exporting auto- 
mobiles.” 

In a further discussion of the 
subject, Mr. Owen mentioned that 
our success in automobile export- 
ing has been attained with two 
important markets, Russia and 
Germany, closed against American 
manufacturers. But so far as the 
latter country is concerned, do- 
mestic advertising seems to have 
had some effect in a prospective 
letting down of the bars. 

About 2,000 dealers of Ger- 
many are banded together in 
an association which exerts a 
strong influence. For many 
months these dealers have been 
noting the growing popularity of 
American cars in other countries, 
and they have been urging their 
Government to rescind the exclu- 
sion of our cars. Naturally, the 
German automobile manufac- 
turers are against any change in 
the present laws; but the mem- 
bership of the association includes 
all but about seventy dealers in 
Germany, and it is expected that 
its influence will soon lead to an 
open German market for our 
automobile manufacturers. 

“Of course,’ Mr. Owen ex- 
plained, “our domestic advertising 
has had no direct part in this 
greatly desired progress. But it 
should be remembered that our 
extensive advertising has been 
frequently commented on and dis- 
cussed by the trade and other 
publications of Europe. In other 
words, both the quality and vol- 
ume of our domestic automobile 
advertising are a popular topic of 
discussion, a topic that has been 
the means of creating a great deal 
of favorable publicity in Germany. 
Then, dealers in other countries 
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who have been influenced by our 
domestic advertising have, jin 
turn, influenced the German deal- 
ers. 

“The experience of our auto- 
mobile manufacturers in export- 
ing successfully has, I think, 
demonstrated the soundness of 
the policy of popularizing a prod- 
uct in this country before attempt- 
ing to sell it abroad. There may 
be some exceptions; but at any 
rate, I’m sure that our automobile 
industry has proved that the 
manufacturers of thoroughly ad- 
vertised goods in many lines stand 
the best chance for profitable 
merchandising in their logical 
foreign markets.” 


Changes in Staff of 
Minneapolis “Journal” 


Carl W. Jones has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal, succeeding H. V. Jones, who will 
continue as editor and publisher. George 
B. Bicklehaupt has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the publication, suc- 
ceeding W. S. Jones, who will serve as 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Bicklehaupt 
was formerly circulation manager of the 
Journal and in this position he will be 
succeeded by Franklin Rook. W. F. 
Jones continues as advertising manager. 


Is “Eat Your Way to Health” 
Original ? 
McJunKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Cuicaco, April 10, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you please let me know if you 
have a record of the following slogan, 
and if you have, for what product it has 
been used: 

“Eat Your Way to Health.” 

McJunKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, 

Gorpon Best, 
Secretary. 


E. R. Wade Joins 
Mason Warner Agency 


Edward R. Wade, for the last seven 
years with N. W. Ayer & Son at 
Chicago, has hecome associated with 
the Mason Warner Company, Inc., 


Chicago advertising agency, as vice 
president. He will direct marketing 


research and act as account executive. 


Los Angeles ‘‘News” Appoint- 
ments 

Charles E. Fisher has been appointed 
business manager of the Los Angeles 
Illustrated Daily News. He_ formerly 
was advertising manager and is suc- 
ceeded in that position by Howard 
Hill, who had been assistant advertis- 
ing manager. 
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Birthday Cakes 
on the Farm 


Freddy and Hugo Hofknecht live on a farm 
in North Dakota but they eat as good birthday 
cakes as any “‘city’”’ boys. 

Mother Hofknecht buys the best cake flour, 
materials for icings, individual cups, flavoring 
extracts and utensils for the cooking. 


Whose Materials 
Does She Buy? 


Manufacturers of food products and house- 
hold equipment can tell three-quarters of a 
million ‘‘Mother Hofknechts” about their 
products in the only farm woman’s magazine— 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


The National Magazine for Farm Women 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave., New York Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
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Business 


ye MARKETS behind business 
publications are not always kept 
in mind when advertising plans are 
laid. Here are a few surprising 
figures. 


Last year department stores, dry 
goods, and general stores bought 
merchandise, the retail price of 
which exceeded $7,000,000,000. 


The construction industry (ex- 
clusive of residence building) and 
the Central Station Electrical Com- 
panies bought from other industries 
$3,300,000,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. 


The automotive parts business 
(including tires) bought products, 
the retail price of which amounted 


This advertisement is $846,000,000. 


one of a series dealing Hotels bought 440,000,000 
with important ques- : 

" ‘ 1eces O uest Soz I,LOO,OO00,000 
tions which face the PI e fg ap,f, ’ > 
advertiser. The next pieces of note paper, and over 


message will be ‘‘How 55,000,000 pounds of cooking fat. 
Shall We Pay Our : 
Salesmen?”’ Over $1,000,000,000 worth of 


e Blackmam 
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Press 


merchandise was bought by hos- 
pitals to meet the needs of theirdaily 
population of some 1,250,000 
people. 


The 1924 forecast for building 
is $5,500,000,000. 


Coal mines have bought and are 
continually buying material for the 
building and up-keep of company 
owned houses which at present 
shelter nearly 3% of the total 
population of the United States. 


* * * 


W: HAVE PREPARED a more detailed 
memorandum on ‘ ‘The Business Press’’ 
which we shall be glad to send to any 
advertiser. 


This memorandum analyzes what 
is covered by the term ‘‘ Business Press’’ 
—treats briefly of the market oppor- 
tunity behind trade, industrial and class 
papers, and suggests some principles in 
the use of Business Papers as compared 
with general mediums. 
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ADVERTISERS 
with whom we work: 


Alfred H. Smith Co. 
Djer-Kiss Toilet Specialties 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
Packer's Charm 

Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 

for Plant Machinery 
Gargoyle Marine Oils 

Procter & Gamble 
Crisco 
Ivory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Chipse 
P. & G. The White 

Naphtha Soap 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 
Varnishes, Stains, Enamels 

North American Dye Corp. 
Sunset Dyes 

Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Lowney’s Chocolates 

The National City Co. 
Investment Securities 

The Wilson Fastener Co. 
Wilsnaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 

Seaboard National Bank 


Compamy York 
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Industrial Conditions 
Were Never Better 
in Birmingham — 


N all Birmingham’s active young life it has 
never witnessed a more spectacular de- 
velopment than is going on at present. 
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The Southern Railway took out a million- 
dollar building permit recently. This railroad 
is planning a new railroad yards, locomotive 
repair shops and all the rest of new buildings 
that go with it. The entire development will 
cost more than $4,000,000. 


The VU. S. Steel Corporation broke every pro- 
duction record last February. And then 
turned in and established new production rec- 
ords in every department in March. 





Down-town real estate is sky-rocketing. Prop 
erty is changing hands at a remarkable pace. 
Several buildings have been sold three times 
within the past year, having trebled in price 
during that time. 


Population has jumped to 223,507 and one 
paper covers the town—The News. 





NET PAID CIRCULATION 
MORE THAN 


79,000 Daily 90,000 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s GREatest NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 























No Bread Line for Traveling 
Salesmen in Sight 


Selling Is Still a Real Job for Real Salesmen 


By Tom J. Smith, Jr. 


President, Apex Electrical Distributing Company of Massachusetts, Inc. 


F the article entitled “Is the 
Traveling Salesman Slipping?” 
in Printers’ Ink of April 17 had 
appeared in the dim, dark, unwel- 
come days of 1921, about the 
time that the retailers awakened 
after a prolonged, easy selling 
jag to face tremendous high cost 
surplus stocks which were not 
moving, we could take it seriously. 
But this is not 1921, but 1924, and 
it is my own experience that the 
only traveling salesman who is 
slipping at this time is the chap 
who would rather bend his 
energies in locating bootleg liquor 
or to talk with some short-haired, 
painted fairy than listen to rea- 
son. Decent, honest and honor- 
able traveling men who _thor- 
oughly know their own line, have 
a fairly good grasp of their com- 
petitors’ lines and are persistent, 
need never be out of work. 
Take our own business. There 
are twenty-three manufacturers 
of vacuum cleaners putting out 
in the neighborhood of 130 trade 
names alone. There are at least 
200 manufacturers of washing 
machines of various kinds—or 
there were a few days ago. There 
are ten or twelve manufacturers 
of domestic ironing machines 
(and I wish there were more), 
and four or five manufacturers 
of electric fireless cookers and it 
is too bad that there are not more. 
In 1919-1920 the vacuum cleaner 
business was enormous. A great 
portion of it was done by the 
dealers through the regular 
wholesale channels. The year 
1921 saw these dealers loaded to 
the guards and many of the 
manufacturers in self-preserva- 
tion were compelled to take on 
the burden of selling direct and 
did so very successfully. We 
were among the companies that 
faced this dilemma. Today, how- 
ever, the surplus stocks in the 
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hands of electrical stores, hard- 
ware stores, department stores and 
others are fairly well worked out 
and we find the wholesale division 
beginning to increase its tonnage. 

I have several wholesale men 
who have been responsible this 
year for increasing our own 
modest business to the extent 
that already it equals 45 per cent 
of last year’s entire output. I 
have letters of commendation in 
my files from dealers who have 
appreciated the courtesies ren- 
dered by our wholesale travelers 
and have thanked us for sending 
them to call and requesting that 
they come again. 


A LOOK AT THE SHOE BUSINESS 


I notice that the article is pref- 
aced by citing a sales manager 
of a St. Louis shoe manufacturing 
concern. If there is any business 
that is sadly disorganized, it is 
the shoe business particularly. I 
was told recently that one of the 
large Brockton manufacturers 
disposed of 35,000 pairs of shoes 
at between five and fifteen cents 
per pair—shoes that cost him at 
least $2.90 to $3.20 to prepare; to 
make. A concern that is doing 
business on that basis needs no 
traveling man and too often, in- 
deed, will the home office of the 
manufacturer or the jobber make 
closer prices to their customers by 
mail than they will permit their 
salesmen to make who are on the 
ground. 

The matter of quantity dis- 
counts is another angle that en- 
ters into this controvery. To ob- 
tain the maximum discount from 
our company it is necessary that 
the dealer buy not to exceed 
twenty-four units. He can buy 
beyond that twenty-four, millions 
if he likes but the discount re- 
mains constant. Consequently 
there is no advantage in his 
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buying heavily and our dealers 
are not overloaded, so that when 
our travelers call, they are ready 
to buy again in most instances. 

Appreciate that during the war 
period many salesmen were ut- 
terly ruined by making more 
money than they had ever made 
hefore and more than they were 
actually worth. During the war 
period 1 was in charge of sales 
for a large jobbing house in 
West Virginia. The majority of 
our travelers at that time had not 
exceeded $3,600 a year in their 
earnings, calling on coal com- 
panies and selling them mine and 
mill supplies. During the peak 
of the war activity several of 
these men increased their earnings 
to beyond $12,000. They did not 
create this business; it was cre- 
ated by conditions with which 
they had absolutely no concern. 
Four of the men who obtained 
this large income when business 
came back to normal felt that 
they were still $12,000 a year 
men and left the supply business 
to engage in the selling of insur- 
afice or real estate or some other 
highly talented specialty with the 
result that after four or five years 
they had finally awakened to the 
fact that they were good $2,400 
to $3,600 a year men and have 
gone back to work. Conditions of 
this sort have prevailed in other 
lines of industry I know. 

Several electrical jobbers have 
told me that they have had a 
marvelous business in radio, but 
at the expense of other electrical 
lines which they carry. These 
jobbers are not blaming their 
travelers in the electrical depart- 
ment, who are not selling radio, 
for their declining business, but 
are striving hard to give these 
straight electrical line men_bet- 
ter training and more assistance 
than they have found it necessary 
to’ give to the radio salesmen, who 
really in the last analysis are not 
salesmen, but order-takers, be- 
cause if they have the material 
in ‘stock they can obtain orders 
anywhere they call. 

The house that is going suc- 
cessfully through the battle that 
is on in this highly competitive 
year is the house that is stand- 
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ing squarely behind its salesmen, 
giving them the full benefit of 
any prices they propose to make 
and not giving any advantages to 
larger customers that they are not 
giving to their regular old cus- 
tomers. 

I cannot agree that traveling 
salesmen are through. Nor do I 
believe that we can depend on 
direct-by-mail or national adver- 
tising entirely for the introduc- 
tion of our goods. I will confess 
that the traveler today has to 
work longer and harder than he 
did several years ago. 


Franklin Automobile Has 


Market Bureau 

The Franklin Automobile Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Printers’ Inx is in- 
formed by H. H. Goodhart, advertising 
manager, has formed a bureau to pro- 
vide statistical information related to 
markets, to devise and execute retail 
merchandising plans, and to formulate 
sales information. Considerable _ field 
work will be instituted, according to 
Mr. Goodhart, who points out that while 
the work of the bureau is related to 
both sales and advertising, it is actually 
separate and distinct from either. 

The work of the bureau will be con- 
ducted by three men who recently joined 
the Franklin organization. They are: 
Clyde Jennings, formerly editor of 
Motor Age; R. A. Rawson, recently a 
special representative for the Chandler 
Motor Car Company, and Bert Dingley, 
formerly sales engineer for the Nordyke 
& Marmon Company. : 


Join Reading, Pa., Advertising 
Agency 

Milton W. Burger has joined the 
Harold Finéstone Advertising Agency, 
Reading, Pa., as art director. Mr. 
Burger formerly conducted his own art 
studio at Pittsburgh. 

Miss Adelaide Romig also has joined 
this agency as account executive. She 
was formerly in sales and advertising 
work with the United States Knitting 
Mills, Inc., also of Reading. 





New Account for Buffalo 
Advertising Agency 


The Strootman Shoe Fitting System, 
Buffalo, manufacturer of Strootman 
cushion arch molds and Nufelt cushion 
insoles, has placed its advertising ac 
count with the Buffalo Advertising 
Agency. Direct-mail advertising is being 
used. 


Joins the W. P. Dunn Co. 


Franklin C. Hollister, formerly in the 
sales department of the Faithorn Com- 
pany, Chicago, has joined the W. P. 
Dunn Company, printers and binders of 
that city. 
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Invisible, Yet Indivisible 
From Our Work 


@7¥Cany aman doesn't know what 
makes good taste, but he does 
know what tastes good, be it 
potted tongue or prepossessing 
typography. The oft-heard com- 
ment, “I can tell a Phillips Set-Up 
on sight,” means that though we 
are not permitted to sign our work 
with our good name, we sign it 
with our good taste—a trademark 
to which registry in Washington 
could give no surer protection. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


Formerly PHILLIPS & WIENES Incorporated 
Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 East 23RD STREET 
New York City 
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More than 
850,000 pared & 
Monthly to Real in oan 
Farm Homes in 
the 


‘*Heart States’’ 





Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: Kan 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 0 
123 W. Madison St. 342 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg La 
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| FARMING 





Good Living Means 
Good Buying 


More than 65% of the farmers who read Successful 
Farming are planning new buildings. Ability to spend 
money for new buildings definitely indicates ability to care 
for other purchases. New building or remodeling calls for 
the purchase of a great many commodities. 


The farmers of the “Heart States” receive 47% of the total 
National farm income; they have 39% of the total farm 
homes piped for water; 48% of the farm homes having gas 
and electric lights; 61% of the farm telephones. They own 
60% of the farm-owned autos, 44%: of the trucks, 66% of 
the tractors, 54% of all farm buildings, 56% of all imple- 
ments and machinery. 


€ WSuccessful Farming is the “backbone medium” for reaching 
pers this great market — 850,000 monthly at $5 a line. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 
Successful Farming 
Fruit, Garden and Home 
The Dairy Farmer 


e: Kansas City Office: Minneapolis Office: Cc. A. BAUMGART 





|EY 0. G. DAVIES R. R. RING Advertising Manager 
Bldg. Land Bank Bldg. Palace Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
} 
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Set up in half 
a minute! 


Displays Merchan- ws 
dise At Proper Angle 
for Best Sales Effect. 


success attending the use of 
the Brooks Display Container 
is the ease with which it can be 
set up in the merchant's store. 
It requires no rehandling of mer- 
chandise. Simply lift up cover and 
push up bottom of box at rear, inserting tab in slot of cover. 


O NE of the reasons for the great 


It sets solidly on the counter and the main display panel is automati- 
cally held rigid so that it cannot flop forward or backward. 


Ideas, dummies and estimates on display containers for your product 
furnished free of any obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS 23st 

CONTAINER 

Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
Advertising—C ommercial Stationery 
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An Appeal to the Human Side of 
Business 


The Beauties and Virtues of Le Roy, Ohio, with But 200 Inhabitants Are 
Advertised to the Insurance Business by the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance Company 


i the village store of Le Roy, 
Ohio, the Ohio Farmers Insur- 
ance Company was organized in 
1848, as a farm mutual fire insur- 
ance company. The first office of 
the company was in 
that store. Later, as 
the company grew, 
larger quarters were 
necessary and a small 
office building was oc- 
cupied. The steady 
growth continued and 
a while later it was 
found that a still 
larger building was 
required and addition- 
al facilities were 
acquired. 

Today, the Ohio 
Farmers Insurance 
Company is the larg- 
est Ohio insurance 
company of its kind. 
This is particularly 
noteworthy, when it 
is recalled that its 
business is carried on 
in a village of but 200 
inhabitants. 

Of necessity the 
company has had to 
own and operate a 
hotel for the purpose 
of accommodating its 
agents, and _ others 
visiting the concern 
for business purposes. 
It has also been neces- 
sary to build a dor- 
mitory for girls to provide living 
accommodations for the increased 
number of employees brought in 
by the company’s growth during 
the last ten years. A water system 
and farm have been added to the 
company property to furnish the 
necessities of life. Certain land 
was also divided into building lots 
so that employees might easily 
acquire homes. 

Some months ago though, this 
company hit on a plan of bring- 
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CONTINUITY FOR 
RORDER DESIGN CARRYING COMPANY’S TRADE-MARK 
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ing Le Roy to the outer world 
inasmuch as the outer world could 
not come to Le Roy. A campaign 
was inaugurated in insurance jour- 
nals, which by word and picture, 
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THE SERIES WAS ESTABLISHED BY 


describes the “Beauty Spots of Le 
Roy” and indirectly builds pres- 
tige for the company that legiti- 
mately claims credit for all that 
the community is today. 

Ten outstanding points of in- 
terest were selected and around 
these a series of as many full- 
page advertisements was prepared. 

The copy was written in a sin- 
cere human-interest style. For 
example, there is one piece of copy 
headed, “Beauty and Comfort Meet 
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in Le Roy.” It describes the West- 
field Inn, which is the Ohio In- 
surance Company’s hotel at Le 
Roy. 

Each advertisement is really a 
personally conducted tour through 
Le Roy and the text reads quite 
the same as one would expect a 
guide to talk. 

According to H. V. Chapman, 
the results of this campaign have 
been entirely satisfactory. He 
says: 

“We did not expect to secure 
applications from agencies nor did 
we ‘want them because, generally 
speaking, applications are never 
received from the better class of 
local insurance agents, but the 
campaign did make the company 
very much better known than it 
ever had been before and it gave 
our special agents entree into the 
best local agencies in the country. 

“The pictures and descriptions 
got beneath the business mask of 
the insurance fraternity and even 
interested wives of insurance men 
in no way connected with the 
company. Two or three instances 
have come to our attention of the 
wife of an official of some other 
company insisting that her hus- 
band bring home copies of the 
advertisements containing pictures 
of Le Roy. 

“The campaign further resulted 
in increased enthusiasm of our 
agents for the company. They be- 
came interested in our town and 
many of them who have never 
béen to Le Roy are now anxious to 
come to the home office.” 


Robert Feyl Joins 
“American Legion Weekly” 


Robert Feyl recently with the W. B. 
Ziff Company, publishers’ representa 
tive, New York, has joined the New 
York office of The American Legion 
Weekly, covering New Jersey and New 
York City territory. e was at one 
time with Forbes, New York. 


Cigar Account for Los Angeles 
Agency 


C.- Corugedo & Company, Los 
Angeles, manufacturers of Don Fer- 
nando cigars, have placed their adver- 
tising account with aters & McLeod, 
advertising agency of that city. 
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H. B. Green Company 


Elections 

Harry B. Green, president of the 
H. B. Green Company, Itimore, was 
elected chairman of the board of that 
advertising agency at its annual meeting, 

Lyell Gunts, formerly vice-president, 
succeeds Mr. Green as ‘president. H. K, 
Dugdale, treasurer, was elected vice. 
president also. W. C. Smith, Jr., was 
re-elected secretary. 


American Bed Company 

Planning Campaign 
The American Bed Company, St, 
Louis, is planning an advertising cam- 
paign. Plans have not been completed 
but the greater part of the campaign will 
feature the Out-O-Site portable disap. 
pearing bed. The Britt Organizations, 
St. Louis advertising agency, has been 

appointed to direct this account. 


Joint Perfection Paint & Color 


Company 

- Fred Gable and Russell H. Strickland 
have joined the Perfection Paint & Color 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Gable 
was formerly Western sales manager of 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland. Mr, 
Strickland was recently sales executive 
of the Kewanee Private Utilities Com- 
pany, Kewanee, IIl. 


New Accounts for Collins- 
Kirk, Inc. 


Lackner, Butz & Company, invest 
ment securities; the MHofherr Meat 
Company, meat products, and _ th 
American Scientific Laboratories, pou 
try serums, all of Chicago, have ap 
pointed Collins-Kirk, Inc., Chicage 
advertising agency, as their advertisin 
counsel. 


Starts Advertising Campaign 


on Servall Garters 

The Kitchener Suspender Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont., manufacturer of gar 
ters, suspenders, and arm-bands, 
started an advertising campaign to pop 
ularize its Servall Garters. The James 
Fisher Company, Toronto advertising 
agency, is handling this advertising. 


Appoint American Press 


Association 
The Salisbury, Md., Times and _ the 
Aspen, Colo., Democrat-Times, have 
appointed the American Press Associa- 
tion, publishers’ representative, New 
York, as their national advertising repre- 
sentatives, 


Greensburg, Pa., to Advertise 
Itself 


The Chamber of Commerce of Greens 
burg, Pa., has voted to spend $15,000, 
in advertising its advantages as an 
industrial and residential city. 
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MacMANUS INCORPORATED 


A name that inspires respect 
wherever it is mentioned 
in business discussion 

















More than any other city in the world, New York does 
dignified, colorful Painted Walls present the products o 
a marketing standpoint as would Main Street in a medi 

lation in every neighborhood at 


Chicago Atlanta Richmond 
Wilmington Cincinnati Pittsburgh 








Hundred Markets 

tal neighborhoods. In the very heart of each buying center 

ted advertisers. Each neighborhood means as much from 
i is the way to effectively reach all of the buying popu- 

ne cent for each family per month. 


San Francisco London, England 
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Tha into any bank in the 
United States or Canada and 
ask an executive—the man who 
does the buying—how thoroughly 
he reads The Burroughs Clearing 
House. 


You’ll find bank executives have 
an unusual amount of reader- 
confidence in The Burroughs 
Clearing House. You can put 
this confidence to work for you. 
at the lowest rate per page per 
thousand in the bank field. 


Tie Burroughs 
Clearing House — 


Second Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
Published monthly by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
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A Newspaper Convention Seen 
through the Advertiser’s Eye 


Advertising Agencies, Postal Rates, Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
Radio Are Discussed at Annual Convention of American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 


NERSEATES eee, like 
Adolph S. Ochs, Cyrus H 
Curtis, John Stewart Bryan, 
W. H. Cowles, S. E. Thomason, 
Frank E. Gannett, Frank Munsey 
and newspaper representatives, 
such as Dan A. Carroll, John Budd, 
G. Logan Payne, John E. O’Mara, 
C. F. Kelly, George R: Katz, T. E. 
Conklin, and John M. Bran- 
ham were naturally expected to 
be seen at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York last week. (That’s the 
place where the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 
and the Associated Press held 
their conventions, as they have 
for so many years in the past.) 

But advertisers also were there. 
There were, for example, Ralph 
Starr Butler of the United 
States Rubber Company, Franklin 
Simon, George S. Fowler of Col- 
gate & Company, and Frank Har- 
wood of the American Tobacco 
Company. Also advertising agents : 

K. Fraser of the Blackman 
Company, Roy S. Durstine of 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn, 
Frank Presbrey, James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and Stanley 
Resor of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 

With this background, thus set 
forth, it is naturally to be ex- 
‘pected there was news of interest 
to advertisers and advertising 
agencies in the deliberations, re- 
ports and action of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 

‘Advertising agencies, postal 
rates, which are reflected in ad- 
vertising rates, the tise of radio 
as an advertising medium and the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations re- 
ceived attention. 

A report of the association’s 
committee on advertising agen- 
cies shows that the association has 


adopted a policy which assumes 
for the association the right to au- 
dit the books of an advertising 
agency whenever such action is 
considered necessary. In_report- 
ing to the association on this par- 
ticular point the committee said: 

“The outstanding feature of 
the developments in the work of 
your committee since the last 
convention has been the success- 
ful result of your. having author- 
ized your Committee to audit the 
accounts of advertising agencies 
when, in the committee’s belief, 
the accounts of members might 
be in jeopardy. 

“Tt has been necessary to make 
but one audit which disclosed a 
condition much worse than re- 
ported by the agency from which, 
without an audit, it would have 
been impossible to draw an accu- 
rate conclusion of its condition. 
The cost was $100, the result far-- 
reaching. 

“The mere fact that this au- 
thorization placed your committee 
in a position to make such audits 
resulted paradoxically in creating 
a condition that made audits 
practically unnecessary. In many 
instances until we insisted upon 
auditing an agency your commit- 
tee was unable to secure accurate 
details of actual conditions, which, 
however, were immediately and 
fully supplied as soon as the 
agency realized that it had either 
the option of being audited or 
making a clean breast of the 
situation.” 

In this report the association’s 
committee was anxious to impress 
upon the newspapers the desira- 
bility of seeing that wg ico | 
agencies took advantage of cash 
discounts. It spoke of the fact 
that the association is now pub- 
lishing a monthly list of agencies 
which have been reported as pass- 
ing six or more cash discounts, 
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and calls attention to the fact that 
the committee has been endeavor- 
ing to improve this condition. 

In commenting on the work the 
committee says: ° 

“As an illustration of one line 
of endeavor a typical case is pre- 
sented. Last October the com- 
mittee, learning that a certain 
agency was passing discount dates 
regularly, practically gave that 
agency the option of building up 
its surplus, then less than $10,000, 
and adopting a plan of prompt 
payment, or losing recognition. 
That agency’s surplus today is 
approximately $30,000 and it takes 
all discounts. This class of work 
is being continued with other 
agencies and. our _ investigation 
leads us to believe that in numer- 
ous instances the fault does not 
lie entirely with the agency, but 
with the lax methods prevailing in 
some of our own counting rooms, 
and by that we mean the failure 
to issue bills promptly at the first 
of the month and to send check- 
ing copies.” 

Better co-operation between ad- 
vertisers and advertising agen- 
cies can be fostered, according to 
this committee if publishers will 
see that their bills go out prompt- 
ly on the first of the month to ad- 
vertising agencies, and: if check- 
ing copies are promptly mailed. 

Considerable attention was 
given to postal rates. Much of 
the discussion on this particular 
subject is of direct interest to 
advertisers, because of the fact 
that advances in. second-class 
postal rates would naturally have 
a bearing on advertising rates. 
S. E. Thomason of the Chicago 
Tribune, who was made president 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association at this conven- 
tion, has given much time and 
effort to the problem throughout 
the year. Discussions on the sub- 
ject were led by him as chairman 
of the association’s postal com- 
mittee. The retiring president of 
the association, Paul Patterson of 
the Baltimore Sun, also dealt with 
the postal problem. Mr. Patter- 
son recommended that members 
support the McKinley amendment 
to the Mellon tax bill which would 
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re-establish the 1919 zone rates on 
second-class postage. 

“It should not be forgotten,” he 
said, “that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is called on to carry enor- 
mous masses of matter sent out 
under the franking privilege by 
Senators and Representatives. It 
is wholly unfair to load the bur- 
den of this unjustifiable expense 


S. E. THOMASON OF THE CHICAGO “TRIB- 
UNE, NEW PRESIDENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


upon the legitimate users of the 
postal service. So long as this 
practice is permitted, some of the 
expense of the Department should 
be met out of the general reve- 
nues of the Government.” 

The report submitted by Mr. 
Thomason as chairman of the 
Postal Committee made the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“In the opinion of your com- 
mittee the present emergency is 
the greatest that has confronted 
your association for many years. 
An increase in rates for second- 
class mails cannot but be followed 
by increases in express and bag- 
gage rates. The proposed in- 
creases affect the largest and 
smallest newspapers alike. News- 
papers with circulations of 2,500 
have complained to your commit- 
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Wanted— 


a slogan for the machines 
that create all machinery 





CONDITIONS 
of the contest 


Purpose—To secure the slogan 
which shall most clearly and 
forcefully depict the underlying 
importance of machine tools in 
creating modern industry and 
civilization. A slogan may be ac- 
companied by a short statement 
giving reasons for its adoption. 


Award—Five Hundred Dollars 
awarded for the slogan consid- 
ered best; should the selected 
slogan be submitted by more 
than one competitor the award 
shall go to the one giving the 
best reasons for its adoption. 


The only limitation as to eligi- 
bility is that contributors shall 
not be connected with publica- 
tions dealing with, or firms 
building or selling machine tools. 


Award will be made within six 
woeks after June 1, 1924. Any 
slogans submitted may be pub- 
lished in American Machinist 
after the closing date. Any con- 
tributor may submit as many 
slogans as desired. Address 
letters to Machine Tool Slogan 
Editor, American Machinist, 
10th Avenue and 36th Street, 
New York, N. ¥, 

Closing Date—June 1, 1924. 


JUDGES: 

Freep R. Low, . 
Pres., American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 

Henry M. CRANB, 

Pres., Society of Automotive 
Engineers 

Ratru BE. FLANDERS 
Pres., National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association 

Mason Britton, 


vie -Pres., McGraw-Hill Co., 
ne, 
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We are seeking a slogan which 
proclaims and dramatizes the all- 
important part played by machine 
tools in modern industry and 


civilization. 


Machine tools build the machines 
that feed us, clothe us, house us, 
watm us, transport us, print our 
books, and change our night to day. 


Whether it is a machine to de- 
vour miles or to type letters, to dig 
trenches or to sweep carpets, to 
stoke boilers or to plant corn— 


behind this machine stands 


another 


machine—THE MACHINE TOOL. 


We want a slogan which will in- 
spire machine tool builders to even 
greater achievements—a slogan 
which will lift the machine tool into 
a wider recognition by the builders 


and‘users of machinery. 


The slogan which the judges of 
this contest decide is best wins the 


prize of $500 in cash! 


Read the conditions of the contest 
—then put your thoughts on paper. 


Send in your slogan NOW—the 


contest closes June Ist. 


American Machinist 


The Market Place of the 
ndustries 


Machinery I: 


—$500 award! 
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tee of the excessive burden of 
postal charges. 

“Within the next month the 
fight for the McKinley Amend- 
ment will have to be won or lost, 
and your committee seeks the as- 
sistance of aH our members in the 
fight t6 bé made in the Senate. 
A number will be called upon to 
organize State committees and it 
is only by, their active co-opera- 
tion that Congress can be im- 
pressed with the justice and fairness 
of .our position.” 

A discussion of the postal prob- 
lem, which was led by Mr. 
Thomason, followed his commit- 
tee’s report. “Not now or never 
has Congress known the cost of 
handling second-class mail,” Mr. 
Thomason said. “We are thor- 
oughly satisfied that second-class 
mail is the only classification 
which is more than paying its 
own expense. 

“The present rates for second- 
class mail were established by the 
War Revenue Act of 1917. Eleven 
taxes were established. Every one 
of these has either been reduced 
or eliminated except that on 
second-class mail.” 

It was pointed out that express 
companies are competing for busi- 
ness in the same trains which 
carry second-class mail at one- 
third of the rate paid by pub- 
lishers. 

Following this discussion the 
convention adopted a resolution 
that read as follows: 


Whereas, The present postal rates for 
the’ transportation of the second- class 
— are burdensome pant oppressive, 
an 

Wiersve, The so-called zone postal 
rates alone of the eleven War Revenue 
eng oe of 1917 have been maintained 

Congress on the war basis,—and all 
pe ar Revenue Measures have been 
repealed or modified, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Convention here- 
by endorses the program outlined in the 
report of the Committee on Second-Class 
Postage, and 

Further Resolved, That this Conven- 
tion emphatically condemns the recom- 
mendations of the Postmaster-General, 
dated April 14, bane s magetes Se that 
further burdens impo upon the 
second-class ~~ 


: A> special comming under the 
Gait nship of A. Strong 


‘Chicago Dally News, has 
re giving attention to radio 
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from two standpoints during the 
past year. First, as a means of 
news distribution in competition 
with newspapers, and second, as 
an advertising medium in com- 
petition to the newspapers. 

From the first’ standpoint the 
committee reported that: “’ 
is no positive evidence in the 
experience of the last year 
whether or not broadcasting sta- 
tions can be used commercially 
for the publication of newspapers 
and the demand for them. At 
present the radio broadcasting 
stations of large newspapers en- 
gaged in this experiment can 
still be regarded as an expensive 
publicity feature producing an 
intangible but undoubtedly a val- 
uable good-will. 

“There is evidence that the re- 
markable improvement in the art 
is increasing the interest in and 


af = FTKr. 


demand for this service. If this 
improvement continues no one 
can tell what further interest 


newspapers will be compelled to 
take in it.” 

After making the foregoing 
statements attention was called to 
the fact that there is no direct 
material result from broadcasting 
that can be measured in adver- 
tising lineage. “In fact,” 
port says, 
not operate stations Have been 
successful in making re- 
markable records in the volume 
of advertising from the radi 
industry which has assumed 3 
place in the front rank. This 
has been especially true in th 
case of newspapers _ publishin 
which are it 
creasing in number and im 
portance.” 

From the standpoint of the us 
of radio broadcasting as an ad 
vertising medium the committe 
reported as follows: 

“T. R. Williams, of the Pitts 
burgh Press, writes that ‘Mr 
Harkness, assistant vice-president 
of the American Telephone an 
Telegraph Company, says _ tha 
they expect an income of neat! 
$1,000,000 this year from radi 
broadcasting advertising, and th 


advertising but will rather stimu 
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$100,000 


In 
One 
Week 


That's the record of last 


led week’s orders for advertis- 
casting ing in the All-Fiction Field. 
the re 

at Its the best week so far, 
a but it’s small compared 
ail with those coming. 

: = 

in t 

lishin; 

re i WATCH US GROW! 


an ad e 
ee All-Fiction field 


Circulation 2,275,432 A.B.C. 
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Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 









The Underwood Typewriter 
Company, Inc., having qual- 
ity products to advertise, are 
particular about the manner 
in which those products are 
presented. They choose 
Foldwell Coated Paper for 
those pieces, where not only 
fine printing effects, but the 
durability to preserve them 
is necessary. 




















CHICAGO PAPER CO., Manufacturers 
801 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Nationally Distributed 

















but RETAINS this strength for years. It 


Foldwell, made from selected live rags is 

Facts: not only strong as it comes from the mill 
.- 

does not deteriorate as does sulphite stock. 
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late it.’ Several stations are op- 
erated on a commercial basis and 
broadcast paid advertising. It is 
safe to say that all stations are 
besieged to accept advertising in 
one form and another. A large 
percentage of broadcasting is ad- 
vertising in an indirect form, both 
for the newspaper and the per- 
former. Your committee con- 
fesses its present inability to 
formulate a policy on this sub- 
ject. This subject should be dis- 
cussed and the committee in- 
structed to digest the opinions 
stated. Stuart Rogers, of the 
American Radio _ Association, 
which has adopted the slogan 
‘Free the Air of Advertising,’ 
has announced that he will seek 
the co-operation of the A.N. P. A. 
and similar organizations in pro- 
tecting the public against adver- 
tising hidden under the cloak of 
entertainment. Your committee 
believes that a policy should be 
established based on the interests 
and preferences of the listening 
public and such action taken as 
will protect its interests. The 
rights of the broadcaster, be it 
newspaper or other organization, 
must be controlled by this con- 
sideration and no other. Federal 
control on this subject is still 
vague and incomplete. Your 
committee should support the in- 
telligent effort of the Federal de- 
partment where the control prop- 
erly belongs.” 

Advertisers, who have followed 
the work of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations will be interested 
in certain recommendations 
adopted by the convention at the 
suggestion of the association’s 
committee on the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 

In these recommendations the 
newspaper publishers reaffirmed 
their purpose to-secure for every 
one of the association members 
and for every advertiser an 
honest; ‘up-to-date, straightfor- 
ward, clean-cut circulation state- 
ment, following as nearly as 
possible a uniform system of 
accounting and reports. 

The recommendation of this 
particular committee as set be- 
fore the convention read: 

‘(1) That it authorizes a con- 
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ference with the full board or a 
large committee of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, in which 
problems and complaints can be 
threshed out and that a report of 
the results of this conference be 
made by the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association Commit- 
tee to the Board of Directors, to 
whom is given power to accept 
or reject any recommendations 
touching the future relations of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association members. 

“(2) That the committee be 
directed to go into the question 
of adequate representation for 
newspaper publishers, but that it 
concede in the interests of har- 
mony that the best results will 
be obtained if the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations is recognized by 
advertisers as an impartial body 
not dominated by publishers. The 
newspapers should be represented 
to such a degree that publishers 
may, at least, feel that they have 
been heard and are in position to 
dissent from findings or approve 
the course that the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations may adopt. Pub- 
lishers under fire should at least 
have the benefit of a judgment in 
which representatives of the pub- 
lishing profession should partici- 
pate in substantial degree. 

“(3) That the committee be 
directed to go into the question 
of the costs and charges for ser- 
vice made by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and to contend 
for a basis of examination that 
will provide for adequate and 
thorough audit but that will not 
encourage the collecting of un- 
necessary reserve funds either in 
the form of dues, assessments 
and what not. The committee 
may in its discretion consider 
whether it would not be desirable, 
at least, in appeal cases to call for 
examination of books by certi- 
fied public accountants in cities 
nearest to the publishers invoived. 
Much of the trouble in the past 
has been that the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations has not always 
been fortunate in the selection of 
auditors. Whether there has been 
an improvement in this regard as 
is reported or whether lack of 
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the 
Bureau of Circulations 
from frequent exhaustive investi- 
gations, will also be a proper mat- 


available funds _ restrains 


Audit 


ter for. the committee to dis- 
cuss. 

“(4) But the committee is to 
insist that the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations in cases where 
peculiar or suspicious circum- 
stances are alleged by publishers, 
shall investigate all pertinent cir- 
cumstances! and shall not rest 
content with the mere audit of 
the books’ of the publisher in- 
volved. In the interests of thor- 
ough investigation, it should be 
open-minded as to information 
from members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
who may assist in determining 
whether the publishers under sus- 
picion make a practice of buying 
a portion of their own circulation 
and covering it up through the 
cashier’s department, or follow 
other methods calculated to de- 
ceive the public, the advertiser or 
the publisher himself.. Unwar- 
ranted accusations that these prac- 
tices are followed are, of course, 
to be guarded against, but fre- 
quently thorough investigation 
will be necessary before the truth 
can be ascertained. 

“(5) That the Committee be in- 
structed to propose that a board 
of review on which the publishers 
and advertisers shall be repre- 
sented, be appointed to which 
board decisions involving suspen- 
sion or other heavy penalties im- 
posed by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations may be appealed by 
the publishers, Likewise, pub- 
lishers dissatisfied with the action 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions in failing to make use of 
information offered for its guid- 
ance may appeal to this board. If 
suspension by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations is sufficiently seri- 
ous to damage a newspaper’s good- 
will, the owner should have the 
opportunity of a rehearing before 
some stich committee or arbitra- 
tion board before he is formally 
condemned. It should be provided, 
of course, that such appeals be 
heard without delay. Failure to 
make use of his opportunity for 
rehearirig before this Committee, 
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the publisher may naturally ex- 
pect that judgment will be entered 
against him. Even then or when 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
suspends or expels a member, a 
bulletin to advertisers should pro- 
vide an opportunity for the pu)- 
lisher to make a statement of his 
case. The Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations is in the relation of prose- 
cutor seeking facts, the publisher 
becomes a defendant in the inter- 
est of his property, and the ad- 
vertiser is the judge. Both sides, 
therefore, should be heard by him 
who is to base his course on the 
decision.” 

It was at the closing session of 
the convention that Mr. Thoma- 
son, of the Chicago Tribune, was 
elected president for the ensuing 
year. He had been vice-president 
during the past year. Paul Pat- 
terson, of the Baltimore Sun, 
whom he succeeds, has become a 
member of the board of directors 
of the association. 

John Stewart Bryan, of the 
Richmond News-Leader, was 
elected vice-president. George M. 
Rogers, Cleveland Plain-Dealer, 
was re-elected secretary and 
Howard Davis, New York Her- 
ald-Tribune, was re-elected trea- 
surer. The following were 
re-elected to the board of direc- 
tors: Frank G. Bell, Savannah 
News, Harry Chandler, Los An- 
geles Times, Charles H. Taylor, 
Boston Globe, and T. R. Will- 
iams, Pittsburgh Press. In 
addition to the foregoing mem- 
bers the board includes the fol- 


lowing: Hilton U. Brown, In- 
dianapolis News, F. J. Hurd. 
Vancouver Daily Province, and 
E. H. Butler, Buffalo News; 
Lincoln B. Palmer continues as 
manager. 


In his report of the president, 
Mr. Patterson paid tribute to the 
work of Mr. Palmer who for 
so many years has been manager 


of the association, at its head- 
quarters’ offices in New York 
and to the staff under Mr. 
Palmer. He put this tribute in 


these words: 

‘“I do not believe that one mem- 
ber in 100 has any conception 
of the immense amount of busi- 
ness—real business, business as 
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‘Signs thru 


u 


The Signs of Old | Egypt — 


The stone carved signs left behind by the craftsmen of this 
great ancient nation—unearthed and deciphered by modern 
Egyptologists — are imperishable pages from the history of 
Old Egypt. 


“Good- Ad” 
Window Signs 


DECALCOMANIE 


That ““Goes On Forever’’ 


Are Permanent and Indelible Records 
of Successful American Industries 


“Good-Ad” Window Signs are perpetually seen on the store 
windows of thousands of retail merchants selling every con- 
ceivable product. The manufacturers of these products have 
long recognized the value of “Good-Ad” Window Signs— 
of brilliant non-fading colors—pointing out WHAT to buy 
and WHERE to buy—appreciating their economy as compared 
to any other form of sign. 


Send for actual Decalcomanie Samples to try—also for illus- 
trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 
‘ Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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vital to every newspaper pub- 
lisher as the work of his own 
business office—that is handled in 
the New York office. Mr. 
Palmer and his assistants are 
working constantly under pres- 
sure of detail with a very limited 
force of clerks and stenographers. 
The work of the Credit Depart- 
ment alone calls for a mass of 
correspondence and detail that in 
itself would justify the size of 
the force that is to be found in 
the New York office. Members 
who get, each week, the printed 
reports of this department of the 
New York office can have no ade- 
quate idea of how much work 
lies behind the preparation of 
those bulletins. Great care neces- 
sarily must be exercised in pre- 
paring the information that is 
given to the membership. | 

“We think, too, the work of the 
New York office would be better 
appreciated if there had been 
more of the element of self- 
exploitation on the part of Mr. 
Palmer and his assistants; if 
genuine service had been sacri- 
ficed for spectacular stunts and 
valuable time spent in broadcast- 
ing so-called efficient ideas with 
no practical value. 

“T am not advocating a change 
of policy. I feel the substitution 
of the superficial for the solid 
methods of the _ organization 
would be a serious mistake.” 


Southern 
Newspapers to Sell South 


to Itself 
CAMPAIGN to “Sell the 
South to the South” was dis- 
cussed and approved by the board 
of directors of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, meeting at the Hotel Van- 
derbilt, New York, on April 22. 
This advertising which will start 
next week will follow a definite 
plan. Each of the fourteen South- 
ern States represented in the as- 
sociation will be successively ad- 
vertised, Printers’ INK is in- 
formed by Arthur G. Newmyer, 
associate publisher of the New 
Orleans Item and president of the 
association. 
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The plan provides that as the 
campaign takes up a State, the 
copy concerning it will appear in 
full page space in the other South- 
ern States, but not in the State 
under consideration. This adver- 
tising will appear in newspapers 
of members of the association, 
The space is a donation. 

Due to a conflict of dates with 
the National Democratic Conven- 
tion, the board of directors post- 
poned the annual convention from 
June 30, and July 1 and 2, to 
July 3, 4 and 5, at Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. The program for 
this convention has not been com- 
pleted as yet. 

The board of directors also dis- 
cussed and went on record as op- 
posed to the Edge-Kelly bill be- 
fore Congress, the passage of 
which would mean increased sec- 
ond-class postal rates. Members 
of the association have filed pro- 
tests with their Congressional rep- 
resentatives. 

The support of the board was 
given the United States Shipping 
Board in its position taken on 
Section 28 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920. In this instance the 
association chose to favor the in- 
terests of Government shipping 
rather than personal interests, as 
enforcement of this section will 
mean an increased cost of foreign 
newsprint. 


Morning Newspaper 
Publishers Meet 


MEETING of the executive 
committee of the Morning 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York, on April 23. A. 
Schaefer, of the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette, president of the 
association, was chairman. The as- 
sociation which was formed about 
a year ago, now includes a mem- 
bership of eighty newspapers 

Mr. Schaefer received the sanc- 
tion and endorsement of the com- 
mittee to raise funds for the 
purpose of conducting an adver- 
tising campaign on morning news- 
papers. This campaign will be 
started in the near future. 

The committee also instructed 
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The Fastest Growing 
Hardware Paper 


The April issue completed the first year’s opera- 
tion under its present management of the 30-year- 
old HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 

Thus a study at this time of the trend of Hard- 
ware advertising is perhaps interesting to advertisers 





and agencies. 

The following is a statement of the difference be- 
tween the advertising volume in April issues of the 
four national Hardware papers this year compared 
with last April: 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE gained 18% 
Hardware Retailer 4% 
Good Hardware decreased 2% 
Hardware Age 4% 


A thoroughly live and complete organization has 
been built around this, the oldest monthly in the 
field. An editorial policy of constructiveness, hu- 
man appeal and sound merchandising thought has 
been adopted. An aggressive and very successful 
circulation campaign has been carried on. 


All this has led to an intense attachment of the 
reader to the magazine. And advertisers are more 
and more tieing up to it. 


Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine 
The oldest hardware monthly 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Associated with the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
: The World’s Largest Export Journal 
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Demands Proficiency Row 
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The Proficiency of a newspaper is contingent upon 
its character—its community recognition—its 
dominant strength and its service to its readers. 


Agai 
Character is determined by the intermediate relationship 
between writer and reader, between buyer and seller. HE 
Community Recognition is determined by | Bf wai. 
reader strength, reader character, reader confidence. eonven! 
P ] 
Dominant Strength is dependent upon the ability + wd 
to produce for the advertiser. was tl 
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Two 


THE NEWS LEAGUE | Boo ai 


DAILY AND SUNDAY PUBLICATIONS | oo 
Dayton Daily News i een 

e e © llade 
Springfield Daily News Mr. I 


caused | 


Are unquestioned leaders in their respective | ff McClatc 
fields offering unparalleled advertising value. on . 
| Bot his £ 
THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 17 b¢ outstand- ithe Phi 

Moan ; ing newspaper | term wil 
in Ohio is situated in a great community of prideful citizens. The f 
Its national lineage is greater by far than all other papers in | 


Dayton combined. 


THE SPRINGFIELD DAILY NEWS 


covers Springfield like a blanket. Every home in Springfield 
is a subscriber to the News. The rural community is served 
to a remarkable degree. The News lineage is far in excess 
of the second paper. The News is the only evening paper in 
Springfield. 
CANTON DAILY NEWS is. the last to be ac- 
quired by the News 
League, and the growth of the News in Canton is a remark- 
able story—still untold. Canton is a place of business activity. 


News League Merchandising Service Sued ‘os 


Recognizing that newspaper advertising is consumer advertising, the League Buffalo A 
papers publish the first Monday in each month a “Merchants Guide” as a hg 
art of the regular newspaper editions. 94,000 are circulated each month. President, 
En merchandising service, the News League excels. Memphis 
second vic 
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that a chairman be appointed to 
organize a program committee in 
preparation for the annual meeting 
of the association. This will be 
held in October at Chicago at the 
time of the convention of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Rowe Stewart, of the Philadelphia 
Record, was appointed chairman of 
this committee. 


F. B. Noyes 
Again Heads Associated 
Press 


HE Associated Press held its 

annual two-day meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, preceding the 
convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. The 
principal event of this meeting 
was the address of President 
Coolidge. 

Two new directors were elected 
to fill vacancies in the board’ of 
directors and five directors were 
re-elected. The new directors are: 
J. R. Knowland, Oakland, Calif., 
Tribune, and Robert McLean, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Mr. Knowland fills the vacanc 
caused by the resignation of V. S. 
McClatchey, Sacramento, Calif., 

His term will expire next 
j Mr. McLean takes the place 
of his father, W. L. McLean, of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. His 

term will expire in 1926, 

The following were re-elected 
to serve another term of three 
years: Victor F. Lawson, Chicago 
Daily News; W. H. Cowles, Spo- 
kane, Wash., Spokesman Review; 
Frank P. MacLennan, Topeka 
State Journal; E. Lansing Ray, 

. Louis Globe-Democrat, and 
Frederick I. Thompson, Birming- 
ham 4 ge-Herald. 

Mr. Lawson, the first president 
of the association, was re-elected 
to the board by acclamation, as 
a special tribute. 

At a meeting of the new board 
of directors, Frank B. Noyes, of 
the Washington Star, was re- 
tlected president. E. H. Butler, 
Buffalo News, was elected vice- 
president, and C. P. J. Mooney, 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
second vice-president. 

Melville E. Stone, counselor of 
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the association, was re-elected 
secretary. Frederick Roy Martin, 
general manager, was re-elected 
assistant secretary, and J. 
Youatt was re-elected treasurer. 

The executive committee was re- 
elected with one exception. The 
members are: E, Lansing Ray, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat; Clark 
Howell, Atlanta Constitution; 
Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford 
Courant; Elbert H. Baker, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; Frank B. 
Noyes, Washington Star; Adolph 

. Ochs, New York Times and 
Robert McLean, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, succeeding his father, W. L. 
McLean. 

The annual report of the asso- 
ciation shows that on January 1, 
1924, there were 1,208 members 
enrolled. Of these 776 represent 
evening newspapers, 426 represent 
morning newspapers and six rep- 
resent Sunday newspapers 


A Lesson 
From Advertising for 
Politicians 


6¢7T’RUTH - IN - ADVERTIS- 
ING” evidently has im- 
pressed Senator David A. Reed, 
of Pennsylvania. In a speech at 
the annual dinner of the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
on April 24 he suggested that the 
truth code of advertising be ap- 
plied to the utterances and actions 
of politicians. 
Politicians are advertisers, Sen- 
ator Reed said, not for commerce 
but to get the support of the public 
for their policies or to get votes 
for their parties or for themselves. 
As advertisers, he continued, they 
should be subjected to a code of 
ethics similar to that by which 
newspapers keep business quacks 
and tricksters out of their col- 
umns. 


“Among us said 


politicians,” 
Senator Reed, “quacks and trick- 
sters still flourish. They are the 
ones who get the greatest atten- 


tion.” A speech on _ economy, 
thrift or good government would 
have no news value according to 
the Senator, while “anything that 
defies common sense and preaches 
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the impossible” receives attention 
in the biggest headlines. 

“Should we preach that we can- 
not eat our cake and have it too, 
no one listens and no type re- 
peats. But should we pretend to 
want tax reduction, and at the 
same time advocate the bonus, the 
increase of pensions, the German 
relief appropriations, the raise of 
Government salaries and the hun- 
dred-million-dollar grant to the 
wheat farmer, the printed word 
takes up the refrain at once, and 
the impossible seems possible be- 
cause it is printed,” Senator Reed 
said. “The moral is that we want 
you to help us set up a code of 
ethics to control us in what we 
give out in our advertisements. 
We want you to ignore us or scorn 
us or exclude us from your col- 
umns when we give out claptrap 
and say insincere things that we 
don’t: mean. If you do that I'll 
warrant that there will be much 
less buncombe in Washington.” 

At this dinner Sir Esme How- 
ard, British Ambassador to the 
United States, read a message to 
the publishers from Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. “Never in the history of 
the two Governments,” said the 
British Premier, “have the offi- 
cial relations between the United 
States and Great Britain been 
better than they are now. They 
are marred by no outstanding dis- 
putes. They are on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in the hands of gov- 
ernments and ambassadors work- 
ing harmoniously together.” 

The wants of the public were 
dealt with in a humorous speech 
by Eleanor Franklin Egan, writer 
and war correspondent. 


George d’Utassy a Director of 
Leslie-Judge 


George d’ pnp has been elected a 
director of the slie-Judge Company, 
New York, publisher of Judge. He also 
is president of the Magus Magazine Cor- 
poration, publisher of Smart Set. 


A. H. Wilson Joins “Dairy- 
men’s League News” 


Arthur H. Wilson, recently with the 
Outlook, New York, has joined the 
Eastern’ advertising staff of the Dairy- 
men’s League News, also of that city. 


* presidents. 
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Screen Advertisers Association 
Meets at Detroit 


The Screen_ Advertisers Association 
at its recent Detroit convention, Passed 
on plans for its participation in the 
London convention in july of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
of which it is a departmental. 

The association also approved an edu- 
cational campaign to be conducted 
among non-theatrical projector operators, 
intended to result in better projection 
and increased life for the film sent over 
the non-theatrical circuits. 

Douglas D. Rothacker, Rothacker Film 
Company, Chicago, was re-elected presi- 
dent. M. Caplan, Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Company, Detroit, and 
George A. Zehrung, in charge of the 
film activities of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, were elected vice. 
Miss Marie E. Goodenough, 
Educational Screen, Chicago, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Douglas D. Rothacker; Leo Isaacs, 
Motion Picture Producing Company, 
Pittsburgh, and Elmer G. Kuhn, Atlas 
Educational Film Company, Chicago, 
were named to represent the organization 
on the National Commission of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs. 


Aflantic Refining Company 


Report 

The Atlantic Refining Company, 
Philadelphia, and subsidiaries, for 1923, 
report gross income of $117,624,931, as 
compared with $116,507,586 for 1922; 
$104,521,083 for 1921, “and $169,272,. 
130 for 1920. a for 1923 are 
shown as $106,376,174, sa $100,- 
160,711 for 1922; $98,353,127 in 1921, 
and. $156,704,987 in a0 Net profits 
after interest, depreciation, Federal 
taxes, etc., are given as $835,634 for 
1923, in contrast with $7,075,662 for 
1922; a deficit of $3,740,261 for 1921, 
and a net profit of $10, 258, 473 for 1920. 


R. W. Manning Joins 


Fuller & Smith 
R. W. Manning has joined Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, as 
assistant director of design. Mr. Man- 
ning was formerly art director of The 
John S. King Company, advertising 
agency, also of that city. 


Box Manufacturers Association 


Appoints C. V. Hodges 
C. V. Hodges has been appointed 
secretary and manager of the National 
Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. He has been manager of the 
association’s trade extension bureau for 
the last few years. 


Johnson City “News” Appoints 


Benjamin & Kentnor 
The Benjamin & Kentnor Company, 
publichess’ representative, New York, 
as been appointed national advertising 
the Johnson City, 
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E. M. Burke Buys Interest of 
C. M. Knill 


E. M. Burke has acquired the interest 
of C. M. Knill in the publishers’ repre- 
sentative business conducted under the 
name of Knill-Burke, Inc., New York 
and Chicago. There is no change in 
name. Mr. Burke will divide his time 
between the New York and Chicago of- 
fices. Mr. Knill has been engaged in 
the publishers’ representative business 
for 2 number of years. He has gone to 
Lake Wales, Fla., to become active in 
some enterprises in which he has finan- 
cial interests. 


Forms Joseph Schmidt Adver- 


tising Company 

The Joseph Schmidt Advertising Com- 
pany has been formed at Cincinnati. Je 
seph Schmidt is president and treasurer. 
He was for a number of years advertis- 
ing manager of The Mabley & Carew 
Company, Cincinnati department store, 
and was also vice-president of the Blaine- 
Thompson Company, advertising agency 
of that city. ost recently he has been 
associated with the Prather-Allen Ad- 
vertising Company, also of Cincinnati, 
as vice-president. 


Appointed Art Director 
Winningham Agency 


H. F. Murphy, formerly art director 
of Dorrance, Sullivan and Company, 
New York, has been appointed art direc- 
tor of the C. C. Winningham Agency, 
Detroit. He was formerly art director 
of Charles Daniel Frey Advertising, 
Inc., and the Barnes-Crosby Company, 
both of Chicago. 


Charles W. Hoyt Company 
Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, George W. Hop- 
kins was elected vice-president, and Ar- 
thur H. Gates, treasurer. Charles W. 
Hoyt was re-elected president, Ralph L. 
Tally, vice-president, and Samuel W. 
Meek, Jr., secretary. 


Gould and Hastie Form 
Co-partnership 


H. A. Gould and J. W. Hastie have 
formed a co-partnership as publishers’ 


representatives at New York. For the 
last two years Mr. Gould has special- 
ized in business-paper representation. 
Mr. Hastie has been for many years in 
the farm magazine field both in the East 
and West. > 


G. W. Cushing to Supervise 
Space Buying 
George W. Cushing, secretary of Mc- 
Kinney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc., Detroit, 
S been given supervision of all space 


buying, contracts and schedules for that 
agency, 
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Advertising Advised to Reach 
Northern Ireland ° 


“Exporters contemplating entering the 
Northern Irish market will find it ad- 
visable to spend a moderate amount of 
money in judicious advertising of their 
goods,” writes Consul Henry p Starrett, 
of Belfast, in an article in Commerce 
Reports entitled “Marketing Methods in 
Northern Ireland.” Mr. Starrett con- 
tinues, “The accepted media are the 
larger Belfast newspapers, which circu- 
late throughout Northern Ireland, and 
the ‘hoardings’ or outdoor facilities. 
The United States Bureau of Forei 
and Domestic Commerce has on file - 
tailed information relating to advertising 
in Ulster.” 

Concerning marketing practice in his 
district, Mr. Starrett writes, “Imports 
of American origin into the six coun- 
ties of Northern Ireland, or Ulster, with 
the exception of shipments in bulk, are 
generally made through agencies, branch 
houses or jobbers in England or Scot- 
land. Owing to the comparatively small 
quantities in which purchases are usually 
made, Belfast firms consider it to their 
advantage to buy from English and 
Scotch centres rather than to import 
direct from foreign markets, as they pro- 
cure quicker deliveries and better credit 
terms.” 


Soapine Account for Ayer 


The advertising account of the Kendall 
Manufacturing Company, — Providence, 
R. I., manufacturer of Soapine, has been 
placed with N. W. Ayer Son. 

The business of the Kendall company 
recently was bought by a group of as- 
sociates, which includes Paul L. Butler, 
G. R. Fulton and O. ean. Mr. 
Butler is president. For many years he 
has been with the Lever Brothers Com- 
any, Cambridge, Mass., maker Lux, 

ifebuoy and Rinso, in the capacity of 
general manager. Mr. Fulton is vice- 

resident. He also has been with the 

ver company as chief engineer. Mr. 
Kean is secretary-treasurer. He was 
formerly with the Gorham Silver Com- 
pany, and at one time was Canadian 
manager of 1847 Rogers Brothers, silver- 


ware. 

The Kendall company was established 
nineiy-seven years ago. In addition to 
Soapine, its best-known product, the new 
owners plan to market several new 
products in the near future. 


John C. Roberts Dead 


John *C. Roberts, owner of the St. 
Louis Star and vice-president of the In- 
ternational Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
died at his home in that city on April 
27. He was seventy years old. A son, 
= M. Roberts, is publisher of the 

‘ar. 


The Bankers Magazine is published by 
The Bankers Publishing Company, New 
York, of which Willard C. i 
president. Bradford Rhodes, whose 
death was reported last week, had not 
been connected with the publication for 
more than twenty years, 
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Augment Staff of 


Huckins-Smith Studios 
Sewell P. Moore. and Judson Card 
have joined the staff of the Huckins- 
Smith Studios, advertising illustrators, 
New York. Mr. Moore was formerly 
with the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, and more recently has been 
with Rose-Martin, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Card was formerly 

engaged in art work in New York. 


Thomas F. Kilroe Joins “The 


Jobbers’ Salesman” 

Thomas F. Kilroe, for many years 
with Iron Age in the New York and 
New England territory, has become as- 
sociated with the New York staff of the 
Electrical Trade Publishing Company. 
Chicago, publisher of The _Jobbers’ 
Salesman and the “E M F Electrical 
Year Book.” 


Takes Charge of Strobridge 


Direct-Mail Department 
David H. K. Bottrill, recently with 
R. L. Polk & Company, directory pub- 
lishers, Detroit, has joined The Stro- 
bridge Lithographing Company, Cincin- 
nati, in charge of a newly established 
direct-mail advertising department of 

that organization. j 


Beech-Nut Earnings for 


Quarter 

The Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., for the first quarter 
of 1924, reports net earnings of $562,- 
258 before taxes. This compares with 
$595,737 in the first three months of 
1923. Sales for the corresponding 
periods showed an increase of 12.1 per 
cent. 


Oklahoma City “News” 
Changes 


Charles Evans has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Oklahoma 
City News, succeeding A. O. Fuller. Mr. 
Fuller resigned to join the Warden 
Printing Company, commercial printer, 
of that city. 


Flint Motor Advances 
T. S. Johnston 


T. S. Johnston, for the last year in 
charge of sales in Eastern territory for 
the Flint Motor Company, Flint, Mich., 
has been advanced to general sales man- 
ager of that company with headquarters 
at New York. 


J. H. McGovern with 
“Motor Service” 


James H. McGovern, for the last 
eleven years with The Beckley-Ralson 
Company, Chicago automobile jobber, 
has joined “Motor Service,” Chicago, as 
merchandising. counsel. 
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Newspaper Campaign on 
Paint Brush Cleaner 

The Day-Kingsley Dryer Compan 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturer of es 
making material, is conducting a news. 
paper campaign on Long Life, a cl aning 
fluid for paint brushes. 

“Up to the present time we have con. 
fined our advertising to displays in 
colors in paint trade journals, but are 
commencing in Cincinnati with a cam. 
paign of newspaper advertising with 
direct attention given to the loci! dis. 
tributor,”’ Bartholomew, of the 
Day-Kingsley Company, informs Print. 
ERS’ Inx. ‘This campaign will probably 
be extended to cover the six or seven 
metropolitan centres where we have rep- 
resentation.” This advertising is being 
directed by Oliver M. Byerly, Cleveland 
advertising agent. 


March Automobile Production 

The March production of automobiles 
was approximately 348,396 passenger 
cars, and 34,063 trucks, according to the 
Department of Commerce which bases 
its figures on reports received from 186 
manufacturers of whom ninety-six are 
making passenger cars, 119 making 
trucks, and twenty-nine making both 
cars and_ trucks. Truck production 
figures also include fire apparatus and 
street sweepers. 

These figures compare with 319,770 
cars and 35,260 trucks in March, 1923, 
and 152,962 cars and 20,022 trucks in 
March, 1922. 


Planning Campaign on 


Coal Burner 
W. A. Yarwood Automatic 


The 
Blower Works, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
plans a campaign on its Economy auto- 
matic coal one, Edward M. Kelly, 
Inc., Buffalo advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct this company’s 
advertising. 


Malted Food Account with 
Brandt Agency 


The advertising account of Thompson's 
Malted Food Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., has been placed with the Brandt 
Advertising Company, Chicago. A news- 
paper campaign is planned. 


New Britain Machine Com- 
pany Appoints Walter A. Allen 


The New_ Britain Machine Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., has placed 
its advertising account with Walter A. 
Allen, advertising agent, Hartford, 
Conn, 


New Account for Wilmington 
Agency 
The E. G. Stellings Company, Wil 
mington, N. C., sleartiine igency, 
has obtained the advertising account of 
Rehder & Company, of that city, 
dry goods wholesalers. 
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, Sample Your Product Through 


ma Your Printing 


_ Kelly & AMPLING is a great way to sell. But, how 
aang sample the unwieldy product? This piece shows 
how. It suggests the craftsmanship of furniture; 
it proclaims its quality; it mirrors its good taste. 
Alexandra Japan is an important part of the pic- 
mpson's ture. . . Small editions on Alexandra Japan bring 
— better returns than large editions on cheap paper. 
a aces This piece is full of concrete suggestions how to 

- achieve those returns. Will be mailed May 20th. 
Cait If not on our list, please write to Strathmore Paper 
Allen Company, Mittineague, Mass. 
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500 Pages of 
Marketing Facts for You! 


Crain’s Market Data Book 
and Directory 
1924 Edition Now Ready 


Every day you need some important fact about 
some trade, industry or profession—some detail of 
the market that will determine your plans of adver- 
tising and selling. 

There is just one book that you can rely on to 
supply this information—Crain’s Market Data Book 
and Directory. 

Its 500 pages are crowded with facts and figures, 
with market analyses and data enabling the advertiser 
or sales executive to determine at least the basis for 
further research. It gives him the market in broad 
outline, leaving only the details to be filled in. 


Over 1000 Sources of Information Utilized in its 
Compilation 


Because Crain’s Market Data Book and Directory has 
utilized every available source of information in com- 
piling the material for its nearly 100 sections, it is 
authoritative and. dependable. 

The Census Bureau and other Government agencies, 
trade associations, business papers, advertisers and other 
sources have been employed, with the result that figures 
have been checked and statements verified. If you see 
it in this book, it’s a fact. . 

In addition to market data, classified lists of indus- 
trial, trade and class papers, with complete data as to 
circulations, rates and mechanical requirements, enable 
lists to be made up and mediums selected on the basis 
of their relationship to the markets which they serve. 
That is why advertisers and agencies find it the most 
satisfactory reference book they can employ—it helps 
both to outline markets and to find the mediums with 
which to cover them. 
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What Users Say of This Book: 


R. D. Waltz, Advertising 
DeVilbiss Mfg. 

2 Toledo, lo: 
considering _break- 

new trade and 


“that advertising, 
checking up on 
advertising Wwe are now 
placing in those fields, we 
make good use of the re- 
liable market and publica- 
tion inf ormation presented 
in your book.” 
~~ > Richards Com- 
my ew York advertising 
agency: “‘Crain’s Market 
Data - wk and Directory 
is a necessary cog in the 
wheel. It is one of our prin- 
cipal sources of informa- 
tion on character of market, 
nature of subscriber, etc.” 


L. F. Hamilton, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Wal- 
worth Mfg. Company, Bos- 
ton: ‘We appreciate Crain’s 
Market Data Book and Direc- 
tory very much. We go to 
it as ‘first aid’ for any data 
on any particular field.” 

Vernon R. Churchill, Vice- 
President Honig-C 
Company, 
advertising 
have used the book in numer- 
ous instances in making up 
lists. It has been of defi- 
nite value in obtaining 
market information, in pur- 
chasing space and in plan- 
ning campaigns.” 

Harry Neal Baum, Ad- 
vertising Manager, Celite 
Products Company, Chicago: 
“Not only does Crain’s 


Basket. Data Book and 
Directory give us in concise 
and convenient form the 
most important features re- 
garding the various indus- 
tries, but the list of busi- 
ness publications following 
the data and informa- 
tion regarding them enable 
us to form a very accurate 
estimate of the possibili- 
ties of the industry for our 


send me the new edition as 
soon as it comes off the 
press. eS te 
a reference 


equal 
for advertising po Ba 


Typical “Market Data Book” Subscribers 


Cellucotton Products Company 


pany 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Harvard University 
Russia Cement Company 
Heald Machine Company 


Clark Tructractor Company 
Campbell-Ewald Company 
D’Arcy Aameiee Company 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Walter Thompson Co, 
Columbia University 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Crandall Packing Company 
Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc. 
Climalene Company 
Cleveland Public Library 
Nichols-Moore Company 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Hammermill Paper Company 
Richard A. Foley Adv. Agency 
Read Machinery ogg rad 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Cramer-Krasselt Company 
John Schroeder Lumber Co. 
Bucyrus Company 
George Batten Company 
Roller-Smith Company 
Genera] Electric Company 
Taylor Instrument Gampantes 


National Lamp W 

Armstrong Cork Company 

U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

——— Insurance Company 
Crane Company 

Dodge Scale Company 

General Motors Corporation 

New Departure Mfg. Co. 

American Brass Company 


Bristol Company 


Chicago Mill & 

Bagle-Picher — a 

Inland Steel C 

Kellogg Switchboard & | & Sup. Co. 

Bassick Mfg. Company 

Link-Belt Company 

ewe Steel _& Wire Company 
T. Ryerson & Son 

dakiey Chemical Company 


id Protectograph Com 
Lakewood Engineering Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company 
David Lapiens Sons Co. 
Blaw-Knox Company 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
Graham Brothers Truck Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber ~~ 
General Motors Truck 
ac Loose Leaf Binder 


pany 


Com 
Babson’s Statistical Organizat’n 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


Graver Corporation 

The Wahl Company : 
U. 8S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 
Aeroil Burner Company 
Tensi Envelope Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Flexlume Corporation 
Blackman Compan; 

Liverpool Public 
Evans-Barnhill, Ine. 


Sent on Approval—Use the Coupon! 


CRAIN’S MARKET DATA BOOK AND DIRECTORY 
537 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
‘As offered in PRINTERS’ INK, send us the 1924 edition of your 


hook on 10 days’ approval. 


5 on receipt of bill. 
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Rhode Island’s Wealth 


Doubles In Ten Years 


The U. S. Census Bureau reports that the 
principal forms of wealth in Rhode Island 
amounted in value on December 31, 1922, 
to $1,924,326,000, an increase of 97.8% 
over the 1912 figures. . Per capita values 


increased from $1,712 to $3,086, or 80.3%. 


Savings deposits in Rhode Island for 1923 
amounted to $246,893,002, an increase of 
$23,835,487, or 10.68% over 1922. 


Providence clearing house figures for 
1923 were $633,123,500, an increase of 
$52,401,200, or 9.02% over 1922. 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL and 
THE EVENING BULLETIN, Rhode Island's 
great newspapers, with their responsive 
reader influence, offer advertisers thorough 
coverage of this prosperous Rhode Island 
market at a minimum cost. 





Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


NEW YORK 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Is Radio Reaching Its 
Real Customers? 


(Continued from page 12) 
he would like to have radio in 
the home as he has a piano and 
phonograph, reads the advertising 
of radio apparatus to find out 
what he needs and what it is 
going to cost. The retailer is gen- 
ne ly talking to him about parts, 
while the manufacturer, after 
claiming to have absolutely the 
newest and most wonderful re- 
ceiving set yet developed, follows 
his display-type claims with tech- 
nicalities. His is a “Super-Iodine” 
marvel, and he takes it for granted 
that everybody knows all about 
the Super-Iodine, which may be 
nothing more mysterious than his 
own trade-name for the contrap- 
tion. 

“All right,” says the prospective 
customer, mentally. “You ought 
to know what you're talking about. 
Suppose the Super-Iodine is best 
—what will it cost?” 

And the advertising answers, 
“Oh, that all depends! Now, for 
$196.78 we can sell you a set with 
dingbat, whampus, flexible griddle- 
zizzer and radioactive doodlebug, 
all complete without the gazump, 
piffleflinger and bunkometer. Or 
for $218.69 you can have so-and- 
so and so-and-so.” 

If the new potential customer is 
wise he calls up the local bell- 
hanger or tinsmith and says: 

“John, can you put a radio out- 
fit here in my house?” 

“Sure, Mr. Prospect.” 

“What will it cost?” 

“Well, the kind of set you want 
won’t cost you more than $250.” 

“Will it work all right?” 

“You bet your life! I'll come 
out and put it in myself and make 
it work, x 

“Can you put it in this after- 
noc ne” 

Yes, sir—as soon as Jim comes 
his c from lunch we'll be on our 
Way.” 

“All right—go ahead,” is the 
order, and if the manufacturer 
has succeeded in selling John, the 
local tinsmith, on Super-Iodine, 
that's what Mr. Prospect buys— 
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through no fault of the manufac- 
turer’s advertising. 

Again and again in the past 
twenty-five years it has been 
demonstrated that the way to sell 
a highly complex thing to the pub- 
lic is to strip it of technical 
phraseology and sell it on the 
basis of pleasure, entertainment, 
simplicity—in a word, what it is 
going to do for the purchaser. 
The automobile is so commonplace 
today that we forget how compli- 
cated it really is, with its motor, 
sparking apparatus, carburetor, 
cooling .system, suspension, tires, 
driving and dashboard gear. Auto- 
mobiles were really sold when the 
salesman firmly tightened the 
hood on all that machinery, in- 
vited the prospective customer to 
climb into the car, and taught 
him to drive when they got out- 
side of town. Automobile adver- 
tising is far from perfect, but the 
best of it talks like John the local 
tinsmith. This is a generation for 
which the automobile has prac- 
tically no technical mysteries, but 
it got motor-wise by driving cars 
—not through reading the jargon 
of the motor engineer. 


PLAIN LANGUAGE EVEN IN TECH- 
NICAL JOURNALS 


Why, even the technical jour- 
nals have dropped technicalities! 
Pick up a good one and you will 
find that the advertising, though 
addressed to specialists like the 
chemist, physician, electrical en- 
gineer or machine tool designer, is 
little more technical than the semi- 
technical advertising which has 
come into popular magazines to 
such a great extent the past few 
years. Here is the chemist, his 
technique bristling with symbols 
and polysyllables. In a certain 
professional journal in the chem- 
ical field, for example, advertisers 
assume that readers are in- 
terested in designing and operat- 
ing chemical plants. They talk of 
chemical stoneware, hydrometers, 
polariscopes, refractories and the 
like as though chemists were 
housewives. Anything the de- 
signer or operator wants in the 
way of technical information can 
be obtained through their bul- 
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letins or engineering representa- 
tives, but the advertising speaks 
of economy, convenience, speed 
and quantity of production—in a 
word, results. There is just now 
remarkable development of what 
I call “episode advertising” in the 
technical journals—the human in- 
terest situation of John and Bill 
discussing some incident or oc- 
currence that. brings out a point 
in the product. The fact seems to 
be that these advertisers, after 
years of sales experience, have 
discovered that the prospective 
customer for a technical product 
isn’t technical at all. He may be 
a manufacturer who has succeeded 
on his business ability. Even if 
he is a technically trained man, 
there are non-technical executives 
behind him. The non-technical ex- 
ecutive wants results, and the tech- 
nical man knows that his job 
depends upon getting them. 

Has any human interest, in so 
short a spacé of time, accumulated 
such a technical jargon as radio? 

Reading radio advertising my- 
self, as Mr. Prospect, I learned 
so little about what sort of set 
I ought to buy that, instead of 
buying any of the advertised 
makes, I did this: 

One of my odd-moment inter- 
ests is puzzling—and by the way, 
quite a number of grown-folks 
like to make and solve word puz- 
zles. The puzzlers have a league 
and a monthly puzzle paper, “The 
Enigma,” in which the best work 
of this kind appears. You have 
doubtless seen word squares and 
other “forms,” with the words ar- 
ranged so that they spell the same 
up and down, as well as across. 
The most adept builder of such 
form puzzles now has exhaustive 
lists of words drawn from dic- 
tionaries, gazetteers and other 
reference books, arranged accord- 
ing to the number of letters—thou- 
sands and thousands of words 
classified for the building of 
forms. I offered a prize for forms 
built of radio words, a _ vo- 
cabulary that has grown so fast 
and furious that the only refer- 
ence books as yet available are the 
radio magazines and supplements. 

Radio advertising started out 
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with this handicap of techiical 
jargon spoken by its first cus- 
tomers, the amateur builders of 
receiving sets. Then it ran into 
a “seller’s market,” with demand 
for apparatus outrunning manu- 
facturing facilities. The seller's 
market still hangs over to a cer- 
tain extent, and the jargon is 
growing worse, not better. But 
the time will come when prospec- 
tive customers like my friend the 
bank president will dominate in 
a buyer’s market. It will then be 
necessary to sell through the 
printed word. When that time 
comes, I believe radio apparatus 
will be advertised along two broad 
lines. 

First, the Super-Iodine copy 
man will offer a complete set 
ready to run, like an automobile, 
and John, the local tinsmith, will 
bring it around and put it in Mr. 
Prospect’s home and see that it 
works. 

Second, the technicalities of 
radio reception will be translated 
from words into pictures, and 
when the Super-Iodine copy man 
tackles that job, let him go to the 
fellows who have already learned 
how to talk technicalities in pic- 
tures. He will surely laugh when 
I direct him to one of them, bit 
the laugh will ultimately be on him 
if he doesn’t take the tip. 


A LOOK AT KITCHEN CABINET COPY 


Let him go to the fellows who 
write advertising for kitchen cabi- 
nets ! 

Was there ever anything less 
technical than the first kitchen 
cabinet? Yet from the beginning, 
when the manufacturer  trans- 
formed something that the local 
carpenter built into a piece of 
movable furniture, every cor- 
venience in the kitchen cabinet has 
been vividly pictured, diagrammed 
and made real to the housewife. 
She can look at the printed page 
and practically work with it, try 
the flour sifter, pull out the 
drawers and work table, put the 
rolling pin and pepper box in their 
appointed places and shut the 
whole thing up again, clean and 
compact. The copy men who write 
advertising and catalogues for 
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mail-order stoves, player-pianos, 
incubators and seeds can teach him 
many a practical point. 

When radio sets are advertised 
like kitchen cabinets, Mr. Prospect 
will see the Super-Iodine laid 
bare before his eyes. By picture, 
the copy man will visualize the 
wireless wave lengths and frequen- 
cies, show them being picked up at 
one part of the circuit, and ampli- 
fied so the listener can hear them, 
and the various things done by the 
different doodabs along the line. 
Ultimately, there will be a radio- 
wise public just as there is a 
motor-wise public, but at present 
the average person’s ideas about 
radio are confused and generally 
wrong. 

One of the most commonly pic- 
tured accessories is the loud 
speaker. I have seen it adver- 
tised alone with such emphasis 
that the reader might easily as- 
sume the loud speaker was a com- 
plete radio receiving set sold at 
$22.50. One stood on my desk 
several days, and visitors said, 
manifesting immediate interest, 
“Oh, is that a radio?” Even more 
vague was the man who mistook 
a dictaphone for a radio set! 
Nine persons in ten who have 
learned that the “radio” is gen- 
erally a mahogany box with a lot 
of dials will have the idea, before 
manipulating a set, that the figures 
on the dial correspond to wave 
lengths, and that when you want 
to pick up WEAF you simply turn 
one dial to 492 metres and an- 
other to 610 kilocycles, and there 
you are. As, with the automobile, 
it will probably be found in the 
end that the average Mr. Prospect 
is as little interested in what’s be- 
hind the dials as in what’s under 
the hood. The fellow who mas- 
ters the technicalities may become 
a radio inventor or installer, but 
when radio reaches full stature, 
and reception is international— 
why not the radio chauffeur? 
That’s what came in automobiles 
when the novelty of driving him- 
self, and the increased power and 
size of cars, led Mr. Prospect to 
turn the job over to somebody 
else. 

Radio advertising is crude, un- 
doubtedly, because it has come into 
existence in such a short period. 
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Less than two years ago I heard 
the advertising manager of an 
Eastern daily paper bitterly com- 
plaining that the radio craze had 
been created with free newspaper 
space captured by the press agent. 
His paper now has one of the 
fattest radio supplements, and _ is 
said to be carrying several hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of 
this business yearly. Some of the 
national advertisers, manufactur- 
ers of sets or accessories, have be- 
gun talking a language that the 
public understands, but the dis- 
tributor’s advertising—and this is 
by far the most prominent if not 
the greatest in volume—is still 
pretty much on bargain day lines, 
not a line of information in it to 
turn Mr. Prospect into an actual 
customer. Here is where great 
improvement must come. 


* * * 


Oh, yes—what kind of receiving 
set did I choose myself after read- 
ing the advertisement? 

None. I sent for John, the 
local tinsmith ! 


Reports Stock Sales under 
Customer-Ownership Plan 


In 1917, the Southern California Fdi- 
son ,Company, Los Angeles, Calif., 
adopted as one of its fundamental poli- 
cies, the popular sale of its stock direct 
to its employees, consumers and to the 
general public. At that time there were 
ae Sane stockholders, mostly non-resi- 

ent, 


At the close of 1923, the company 
reports 65,636 stockholders, of which 
about 90 per cent reside in the territory 
served and are practically all consumers 
of its electrical product. Over 90 per 
cent of the company’s permanent em- 
ployees are stockholders. A record of 
stock sales since the inception of its 
customer-ownership plan in 1917 shows 
approximately $46,614,200 par _ value 
shares sold to 63,772 new stockholders. 
Employees subscribed to $7,017,600 par 
value shares. 


H. G. Cisin with 
Radio Receptor Company 


The Radio Receptor Compe, nc., 
3 . Cisin 


New York, has appointed 

as sales and advertising manager. 
was formerly in charge of radio sale 
promotion and advertising of the Dicto- 
graph Products Corporation, also 
that city. Mr. Cisin was with 
Electrical Record for several years. 
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| BEECH-NUT PACKING GOMPANY ' 


“Mr. Bartlett Arkell, President, in read- 
ing his copies of Printers’ INK and 
PrinTERS” INK MOontTHLy, marks vari- 
ous articles for people in the organization 
to read and then follows them up to see 
that they read them, and if good ideas were 
contained therein, sees that they use them. 
He does not remain content with just 
passing the articles on.” 
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BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY. 









W. C. arkell. 
Secretary 
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“We often find articles in Printers’ INK 
which are not only interesting but of value 
to our traveling representatives, and we 
never fail to either tear-sheet the article or 
send the entire copy to our ‘commercial 
ambassadors.’ 

_ The executives of our company learn by R 
means of your articles of important changes 
in our particular field and interesting sta- 
tistics as to the cost of various advertising 
mediums, and changes in the organizations 
of various agencies and publications. 

The advantages that an advertiser re- 
ceives from reading Printers’ INK reg- 
ularly are really too numerous to mention, 
and we. all appreciate your publication.” 











Seore tary-Wanager. 
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WARREN WRIOHT CHICAGO 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. Inc. 


“PrinTERS INK and PRINTERS’ INK 
MonrTHLy are first reviewed by our adver- 
tising manager, who passes same along to 
the sales department, marking: for special 
attention any article which impresses him 
as being of particular interest to the sales 
managers. 

‘After they make their rounds among the 
sales managers they are returned to the ad- 
vertising department for filing. Once in 
a while a detour is necessary because of an 
article that particularly appeals to some 
other department, but primarily its value 
is to the sales and advertising departments. 

Personally, I find it interesting because 
of the many viewpoints it affords and al- 
ways edited in a helpful tone, without any 
tendency to disparage any policy or 


method.” 
Very t ours, 





“PRINTERS INK Publications are used 
in our organization. They are routed 
from one office and from one individual to 
another and I am sure they are read very 
generally by a good many of our execu- 
tives to judge from the comments I hear 
from time to time upon various things 
printed therein.” 


Yours ve 
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“PRINTERS INK is very nearly an office 
bible with us. 

“The Printers’ INK Publications are 
immediately placed on reading slips and 
routed through the office on a time sched- 
ule so that all interested executives may 
see them promptly and regularly. 

“We regard Printers’ INK as an in- 
dispensable publication just as we regard 
our bound library of Printers’ INK as a 
valuable part of our office records. These 
files run back to 1898 and are constantly 
consulted. We only wish there were an 
annual index to Printers’ INK. 

“Within the organization PRINTERS’ 
INK and Printers’ INK MonrtHLy are 
read by the following: 

Charles A. Upson, President. 

W. H. Upson, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 

R. J. Farley, Vice-President. 

S. D. Libby, Vice-President. 

T. E. Maytham, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager. 

W. L. Raymond, Advertising Manager 
and about twenty office associates.” 


THE UPSON COMPANY, 


“We subscribe both to Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MOontTHLYy, and 
copies of these magazines are in constant 
circulation, and are therefore read regu- 
larly by the factory executives, the gen- 
eral sales managers, merchandise managers, 
the advertising staff, and many others, all 
of whom testify that they get a great many 
capital suggestions from them.” 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING Co. 





THE UPSON COMPANY 
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An Analysis of All Plans That Have 
Been Used in Paying Salesmen 


Second and Last Instalment—How to Rate a Salesman and How to Test 
a Compensation Plan 


By C. K. Woodbridge 


President, Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


OF large national concern in 
describing the point system 
says, “We need a measuring stick 
by means of which we can 
measure all territories and all 
men alike under varying condi- 
tions and varying territories and 
still show the good salesman in 
proper comparison, whether he is 
in good or bad territory. 

We take the three largest con- 
siderations in the salesman’s work, 
viz: calls, orders and volume, and 
after determining the approxi- 
mate number of calls, orders, and 
volume in unit of retail sales 
which we expect to accomplish 
during the year, we fix on each 
of them a value in points to be 
credited to the salesman accom- 
plishing one of the units of his 
job. 

This valuation will be as fol- 
lows: 

Points 
For GHG sa'i.o bcs ee bcee ecole 5 


Each retail order taken.........- 15 
Each unit ‘sold retailers.......... 1 


Therefore, for each call a sales- 
man ‘makes: he will be credited 
with five points, for each retail 
order taken (regardless of size), 
he will receive credit for fifteen 
points; and in addition, he will 
receive one point for each unit of 
sales. 

We find by actual comparison 
with the range of calls, order and 
unit of sale, based upon the aver- 
age experience in all territories 
over several years, that this valu- 
ation keeps the day’s work bal- 
anced up about in accordance 
with the importance of the work 
done, 

In territories 


where a_ large 


The first instalment of this address 
made before the American Management 
Association’s Sales Executives Conven- 
tion at Chicago, appeared in Printers’ 
Ivk of “April 24, page 113, 
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number of calls per day is pos- 
sible the orders run small; in 
sparse country, where few calls 
per day are possible, the orders 
run larger. 

A man working for distribution 
among the small trade would 
make a lot of calls and take a 
large number of orders, but. the 
volume would be small. Another 
salesman in a country territory 
would only be able to make a 
small number of calls and take 
a few orders, but the country 
orders run larger and his volume 
would therefore, average up his 
day’s work. 

The use of a method like the 
Point Plan for recording the task 
computing values has produced: 


A RATING PLAN 


This plan aims to give ratings 
or classifications. as to per- 
formance and to pay salesmen a 
bonus or give some recognition 
for this performance, on the basis 
that if a salesman can be made 
to overcome his weaknesses he 
will be a greater producer. 

Men are rated according to the 
quality of their work each month. 

In our opinion a rating plan 
could be profitably used indepen- 
dently of the compensation plan to 
measure a salesman’s effort and 
be used to point out weaknesses 
and aid in the proper direction of 
effort. Salesmen should be en- 
couraged to look ahead to a time 
when an inventory of their work 
will be presented. 

Quota has been referred to in 
some of the compensation plans. 
No attempt will be made to cover 
this interesting subject. Quota 
selling has several bases. The 
National Association of Office 
Appliance Manufacturers has, I 
believe, devised the most inter- 
esting basis. The Business En- 
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terprise Count which has been 
accomplished at great expense 
gives us an actual count of busi- 
ness enterprises by counties and 
major cities in United States and 
Canada arranged in eight major 
groups with 100 subdivisions. The 
enterprises are listed on cards by 
groups and counties and classified 
under three credit ratings. Past 
performance in selling a group 
and machine population gives us 
an adequate estimate of the value 
of any territory for sales pur- 
poses. 

The subject of quota has a 
bearing not only in compensation 
but in the study of markets and 
production possibilities. 


SALES AND SERVICE QUOTA PLAN 
OF COMPENSATION 


This consists of: 


(1) A sales quota and a service quota. 
This plan establishes a quota. 
Many quota plans are known as 
quota based on~ previous year’s 
sales, population, business enter- 
rises, etc, 

he service quota is the number 
of tasks that should be performed 
in relation to total calls. 

(2) A point system by which actual 
sales and service are translated into 
credit points. 3 . 

(3) A method by which the credit 

ints (the work done) are translated 
into earnings. 

(4) Salary 
—_ Bs arrived at ba 
and then 

(5) A plan for paying the salesman the 
difference between his total credit points 
(actual sales and service performed) and 
the total debit points (money in salary 
and expense allowance advanced). 


and expense allowance 
on previous pay 


THE COMPENSATION PLAN IN 
OPERATION 


The establishment of a plan is 
the major proposition. Then ter- 
ritorial assignments, changes in 
personnel, cancellation of orders, 
return of merchandise and many 
other conditions make it neces- 
sary to clearly define how the 
plan shall operate in such cases. 

How shall commission be cred- 
ited? Upon the presentation of a 
signed order, or when the ac- 
count is paid, or when in the case 
of exchanged goods, the bill of 
lading on goods returned is re- 
ceived? This is a problem which 
is handled in. this way, by some 
concerns: No commission is cred- 
ited on a sale until full settlement 
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is made according to the terms on 
the order or returns received. 

Special representative. If a spe- 
cial representative assists a sales- 
man in closing a sale, is the 
company entitled to a part of the 
commission on the sale or shall 
it go entirely to the salesman? 
In some cases the company re- 
serves a certain per cent of the 
commission. 

How to compensate a salesman 
who finds on his territory goods 
from territory controlled by 
another branch. In this case if a 
sales representative finds goods in 
the hands of prospects that he has 
been working on within three 
months of the time they were 
purchased, the commission on 
such sales goes to him and not 
to the man who initiated the sales. 

Provision must be made for 
the return of goods or cancella- 
tion of sales just prior to the 
resignation of one man and the 
introduction of a new salesman 
on the territory. When the new 
salesman enters the territory and 
is able within three months to 
resell a customer who returned or 
cancelled goods, the commission 
on that sale goes to the original 
man who made the sale. Should 
the second sale be for products 
higher in price, the man effecting 
the higher-priced sale should re- 
ceive the difference in commis- 
sion between the high-priced and 
the lower-priced article. 

A very fair provision is made 
that when a salesman in one ter- 
ritory sells merchandise for ship- 
ment into another territory, the 
salesman initiating the sale shall 
receive 25 per cent of the regular 
commission and the salesman in 
whose territory the goods are to 
be used shall receive 75 per cent 
of the commission. 

It must be decided in the 
case of selling syndicates, chain 
stores or a large company main- 
taining many offices, whether the 
salesman on whose territory these 
various subdivisions may appear 
should receive any commission on 
a sale which was purely handled 
through a main office without his 
knowledge, or without him being 
a factor in the transaction. 

In fixing salesmen’s compensa- 
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Both Together: Sir? 
Du-Plex Envelopes 
are used for mailing 
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HE reason for the increasing use of 

Du -Plex and Mon-O- Post Envelopes 
is simple. Printed matter MUST be read. 
Du-Plex and Mon-O-Post Envelopes 
with one compartment for your catalog 
or booklet travelling under Third-Class 
mail and another for your letter travelling 
under First-Class mail, GET printed mat- 
ter read. They place sales letter and 
printed matter before the prospect at the 
same time. 
Du-Plex and Mon-O-Post Envelopes save time, 
effort and selling expense. They eliminate waste of 
expensive printed matter. And they give you just 
what you are looking for— more sales through the 
mails. 
An enlightening booklet on direct-by-mail selling 
is yours for the asking. Just write for “Suppose This 
Were Your Catalog.” 
DU-PLEX ONVELOPE CORPORATION 
364 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


“Mailing Information Headquarters” 
Twenty-four Branches in Metropolitan Centers 


2-in-1 
ENVELOPES 


Pat, U.S. A.May 20, 1919, Oct. 

9, 1923, Feb. 28, 1924. Pat. Can- 

ada Sept. 30, 1919. Other Pats. 
Pending 


ENVELOPES 


Patented July 19, 1921 
Other Pats, Pending 
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tions, provision must be made as 
to the crediting of mail orders. 
Shall the credit go to the sales- 
man in whose territory the goods 
are used or not? Some organi- 
ations provide that in cases like 
the above, should a salesman be 
able to show a record of a call 
where he has solicited or demon- 
strated his products within a 
period of sixty or ninety days 
from the time of purchase, he is 
entitled to credit for the sale. 
This often results in a stimulus 
for increasing calls. 

Another point to consider is 
who shall receive the commission 
on the sale of products to a con- 
cern which, after their purchase, 
moves its place of business from 
one territory to another territory. 
Some give credit to the original 
party selling the goods, while 
some give credit partly or wholly 
to the party into whose territory 
the purchaser moves, on the basis 
that that latter salesman must 


take care of the equipment and 
render service and on the ground 
that the original seller of the 
goods may have made the sale 


with the idea of scooping the 
commission before the party 
moved out of town. 

It sometimes happens that a 
buyer places an order with a 
salesman and then cancels be- 
cause he wants to give the order 
to another man who has an ad- 
jacent territory. In that case 
some companies split the commis- 
sion, the man who originates the 
first order getting the larger com- 
mission. 

When equipment is sold to con- 
cerns having an enterprise that 
moves about the country, the com- 
mission is given to the man who 
brings in the order. 

When goods are sold on a ren- 
tal basis a certain rate of com- 
mission is allowed and payable 
only when the rental has been 
collected. 

Sales made on a part-payment 
plan. Some concerns wait for the 
final payment of the account, 
others pay 50 per cent when the 
first payment is made and the 
remaining 50 per cent when 

per cent: of the account 
is collected. Others pay a rate 
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of commission as the _ instal- 
ment payments are made. The 
point to watch here is to see that 
you do not pay out in commis- 
sion more cash than you have 
taken from the user of the mia- 
chine, because if at any tinte 
failure to comply with the con- 
tract occurs, you must re-possess 
the property, and the purchaser 
usually forfeits what he has paid 
up to that time. Any unscrupu- 
lous salesman, if you paid full 
commission to start with, would 
put sales of this sort out that 
were probably questionable. 


WHEN ANOTHER MANUFACTURER'S 
PRODUCT IS EXCHANGED 


The problem of paying commis- 
sion when other goods that are 
not your own are taken in ex- 
change when a sale is made. 
Some concerns will have a fixed 
allowance for the articles that are 
taken in exchange and after de- 
ducting one-half of that from the 
bill will pay commission on the 
balance. Other people deduct the 
entire amount and pay commis- 
sion only on the cash returns. 

When an aarticle is sold to a 
person or concern already the 
owner of one or more of the 
same article and within thirty 
days, either before or after de- 
livery of the new article, one of 
their older units is shipped into 
another territory—in that case, 
full discount or commission upon 
such sale is given to the sales- 
man in whose territory the unit 
is to be shipped. 

When a company owning equip- 
ment moves one of their offices or 
any part thereof from one city 
to another and with it their 
equipment, there will be no trans- 
fer of credit for any sale. 

It is wise to provide for the un- 
expected situation by having a 
rule that is in any case not cov 
ered by the special rules, involv- 
ing inter-territorial rights, the 
facts shall be submitted to sales 
department, and the decision of 
the sales department shall be 
final. 

This study of compensation 
plans plus practical experience 
leads to some definite conclusions. 

Compensation as applied to 
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After 15 years of service they 
could not improve on their orig- 
inal selection, so they bought an- 
other World Labeler. 


Let us solve your labeling 
problems for you. Write 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO. 
8 Grafton St., Worcester, Mass. 


‘WorxLp LABELER, 
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salesmen is the factor of suitable 
return for energy expended that 
permits the individual to live, to 
pay expenses, to save or accumu- 
late. 

Compensation as applied to the 
payer is an outgo for energy ex- 
pended that permits a suitable re- 
turn on invested capital. 

In economics we learn that the 
amount of necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries, which any person is 
accustomed to enjoy and to in- 
sist upon having is the standard 
of comfort for that person or 
what it costs to live. 

In addition we are told that the 
higher the standard of living, the 
greater is the persistence shown 
in maintaining it. 

High wages make possible a 
high standard of life. The high 
standard of living makes the 
laborer more intelligent, hopeful 
and full of character, as well as 
more efficient physically. 

The pay of salesmen in any 
class of employment depends upon 
the relation between the demand 
for such salesmen and the supply. 

It is evident that there are dif- 
ferent groups of salesmanship. 
The ability to enter these groups 
depends upon the amount of prep- 
aration and training. 

Occupations where remunera- 
ation is high are usually so dif 
ficult to enter that few are able 
to surmount the difficulties. 

In the preparation of any com- 
pensation plan we have on the 
one hand: 


(1) Living (i.e. standard of comfort). 
(2) Expenses. 
(3) Savings. 


and on the other hand, the per 
cent allowed in the company’s 
program for merchandising goods. 
One must offset the other. 

Out of about forty concerns, 
whose methods of compensation 
we have knowledge of—through 
questionnaires; thirteen paid a 
straight salary; six paid a salary 
and commission; six paid a salary 
and bonus, and nineteen paid 
straight commission, but thirteen 
of these allowed drawing ac- 
counts. 

Therefore, it is evident that 
Practically all consider that the 
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salesman must have some regular 
income that he can depend upon. 

As between salary alone or with 
a commission or bonus and draw- 
ing account against commissions, 
the practice is somewhat more in 
favor of the salary plan. 


TEST YOUR COMPENSATION PLAN! 


Consider the investment made 
by the salesman in the time and 
effort he gives to the house. Let 
a man use his head. Don’t stifle 
initiative. 

Compensation must be fair and 
compensation of brother salesmen 
equitable. 

Increase the productiveness of 
salesmen through bonuses for un- 
usual performance. It’s no task 
for one man, it’s a whale of a 
job for another. 

Commission plans are put into 
operation with knowledge or on 
supposition that a man_ has 
enough money to pay living costs 
till he accumulates commission on 
actual sales and when this in- 
come is of doubtful character, 
the salesman is supported through 
the use of a drawing account 
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or the salesman “goes broke.” 

Look at the business through 
dealers’ eyes. Give salesman lat- 
itude and plenty of opportunity to 
exercise initiative. 

There is: a difference in the 
potential value of territories. 

Sales managers should give 
thought to methods that will re- 
ward salesmen automatically on 
basis of value to the house as 
business builders. 

Salesmen should not be com- 
pelled to wait for the reward for 
their extra effort. They should 
share at the time it is made. 

A plan that permits a man to 
start every week or every monh 
with no obligations to cover, but 
a clear field ahead, will allow the 
best results. 

The statement is made that 
salesmen sell their personality or 
else plain merchandise without a 
bit of service. Emphasis on ser- 
vice is, perhaps the excuse for 
task awards. 

After all, the use of bonus plans 
is to increase the producing power 
of the sales force. 

The time element is a matter of 
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consideration in the introduction 
of any plan. A plan can be devel- 
oped only by stages. It will not 
start to operate immediately 100 
per cent. 

The house must carry its share 
of responsibility. The regular 
set compensation plan may be un- 
fair to the beginner. 

A company may be entrenched 
in a territory so that the busi- 
ness was not attributable to the 
salesman. A_ certain per cent 
comes to a house each year in 
natural increases and perhaps de- 
creases. 

Another territory may give no 
returns and there the experience 
and knowledge of a salesman is 
essential. 

The new salesman, following 
the star salesman, should be com- 
pensated on: 

(1) Recognition of his new re- 
sponsibilities ; 

(2) Payment for holding busi- 
ness existing ; 

(3) Payment for holding to 
anticipated sales increases ; 

(4) Payment for sales increases. 

In conclusion: It is evident 
that no one has yet discovered 
a common sales compensation 
plan that will fit all factors 
in sales work. There will always 
be a great variety of compensa- 
tion plans just as there are lines 
of business. Your plan may be 
O. K. It simply needs definite 
stimulants for a period. 

Conditions upon which to base 
compensation are not common to 
groups of business. It is evident 
that no one has yet discovered a 
common sales compensation plan 
that will fit all types of business. 
Granting that a plan may be 
adaptable to groups covering one 
class of business like hardware, 
groceries, etc., that one plan will 
not fit all factors in each com- 
pany’s sales work, nor do we 
think the one plan should be com- 
mon to all the individuals on the 
sale force. 

It is evident that certain fac- 


tors are recognized as funda- 
mental. 
So finally: Methods of com- 


pensation for salesmen require an 
appraisal of the job to be done. 
Find out what it is worth or what 
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you are willing to spend to ac- 
complish the job. Find out what 
the operations are and decide how 
much of the total sum you are 
willing to spend should be paid 
for each operation. Then take 
into consideration the individual, 
his cost to live, his expenses, his 
ability, his right to save and ac- 
cumulate, and the need of stimu- 
lation through incentives. These 
factors should determine compen- 
sations. 





New Advertising Business 
Formed at New York 


A new advertising business has heen 
formed at New York under the name 
of the Keystone Advertising Corporation, 
Inc. Charles J. Hakins is president, 
John E. Hyde, Jr., vice-president and 
treasurer, and Frank J. Schick, secre- 
tary. Mr. Hakins formerly was with 
the Hooven Automatic Typewriter Com- 

ny, Hamilton, Ohio, and the Hooven 
ervice, of New York. He also is a spe- 
cial representative of the Pyle-MacLaren 
Service, New York, which he will con- 
tinue to represent. Mr. Hyde formerly 
conducted a direct-mail service and finan- 
cial copy writing business at New York 
under his own name. Mr. Schick is 
vice-president of the General Printing 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The new company has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
Braender Rubber & Tire Company, Inc., 
Rutherford, N. J. 





Franklin Bell Joins 
Lord & Thomas 


Franklin Bell, for the last three years 
advertising manager of the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers, Fresno, Calif., has be- 
come associated with the Los Angeles 
office of Lord & Thomas. At one time 

r. Bell was with the San Francisco 
office of the Hall & Emory Agency, Inc., 
Portland. 





Hearst Transfers F. B. Wilson 
to New York 


Frank B. Wilson, who has been rep- 
resenting the Hearst General Manage- 
ment at Rochester, N. Y., will soon re- 
turn to the New York office of the 
Hearst Corporation. Since last fall Mr. 
Wilson has been engaged in organizing 
the Hearst publications at Rochester, 
which include the Journal and Sunday 
American. 





P. H. Taylor Leaves 
Cellucotton Products 


P. H. Taylor has resigned as sale 
manager of T Cellucotton Products 
Compeny, Chicago, manufacturer 0 
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A Woman’s 
Chance in Advertising 
Agency Work 





An Occupational Survey Made by 
Young Women’s Christian Agso- 
ciation That Will Help Adver- 
tising Agencies in Giving Advice 
to Young Women Anxious to 
Enter Advertising Work 


LMOST every’ advertising 

agency executive has been 
told at one time or another by 
some young girl just out of high- 
school or college that she has de- 
cided upon advertising as her life 
work. Her ideas have often been 
vague as to what an agency did 
or what qualifications she had to 
fit into the organization. With 
many young women making good 
in various departments of the 
agency, and with the disposition 
to add others with the proper 
qualifications, the agency executive 
nevertheless found little time to 
point out to beginners their pos- 
sible course of training or just 
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where they might fit in. The 
Central Branch of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of 
New York City, which also had 
many requests for information 
about advertising as a career for 
young women, determined upon 
an investigation which should give 
an accurate picture of the positions 
open in the advertising agency 
field in New York City, and the 
sort of work now being done, so 
that other young women might 
know in advance the qualifica- 
tions necessary. 

This investigation has just been 
completed. 

Miss Merle Higley, director of 
the survey, obtained interviews with 
an official of each of forty-seven 
advertising agencies in New York 
City. In three months’ time in- 
formation was secured as to the 
work of 617 women employees in 
these agencies. The complete re- 
port, giving a concrete descrip- 
tion of the schooling, experience, 
age, occupation and salaries of 
more than 600 agency workers 
furnishes an interesting series of 
concrete facts by which the be- 
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ginner may check her training, 
expectations and qualifications 
against the actual experience of 
other women. It is in form to be 
of real use, not only to the be- 
ginner, but also to the agency ex- 
ecutive who is continually asked 
“What opportunity has the young 
woman in an advertising agency?” 

On the important subject of 
space buying the survey disclosed 
that there are five women space 
buyers who have the responsibili- 
ties and position of men space 
buyers in other agencies. Two of 
these are college women with col- 
lege publication, newspaper and 
advertising experience. Three 
women with high-school educa- 
tion have advanced from steno- 
graphic and_ secretarial work, 
usually in the space buying de- 
partments, and after five or six 
years of advertising agency ex- 
perience have been given full re- 
sponsibility for the purchasing of 
space for the agency. One office 
manager has felt in general that 
college girls want to move too 
fast to stick on the job to really 
learn space buying. He felt that 
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in three or four years a woman 
who has learned space buying can 
become head of the mediums de- 
partment in an advertising age:icy 
at an excellent salary. The top sal- 
ary for the men space buyers in 
this agency is $7,500, the highest 
salary for women space buyers in 
the agencies investigated being 


,000. 

Another small agency having a 
woman space buyer who advanced 
from secretary, says that women 
can handle the office end of space 
buying perfectly, but that there are 
certain difficulties in giving the 
client and account executive the 
benefit of the range of her knowl- 
edge and experience, in purchasing 
space when it becomes necessary 
to plan advertising campaigns and 
hold conferences in out-of-the- 
way towns. Another executive 
said that in his office the chief 
disability of women space buyers 
is not that connected with con- 
ferences with clients, but with the 
matter of decisiveness and direct- 
ness in interviewing space repre- 
sentatives, whose importunities are 
constant and numerous. In _ his 
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Newspaper Advertising 
Service That Satisfies 


Our product demonstrates 
that we have the best equipped 
plant in the world for the man- 
ufacture of Newspaper. Adver- 
tising Electrotypes, Stereotypes 
and Matrices. . 


Highest Quality of Product 
Lightest Possible Weight 
Satisfactory Service 
Every Promise Kept 


We have designed a system 
for our clients’ use in ordering 
shipments to newspapers or 
dealers that will save time in 
your office, : 

Let us tell you about our 
service and our product. . 
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opinion a man_has been found to 
be more efficient in ‘handling and 
expediting these interviews. Space 
buying involves an intimate knowl- 
edge of publications and varicty 
of the buying public which they 
touch. 

The research departments of 
many agencies offer opportunities 
to young women who have previ- 
ously had a certain specific type 
of schooling or experience, ac- 
cording to this report. 

Other phases of the agency 
business discussed in the report 
are executive positions open to 
clerical workers, specialized posi- 
tions, training and experience of 
twenty-two women copy writers, 
in which it was discovered that 
salaries ranged from $45 a week 
to more than $10,000 a year, 
clerical work, translator, how the 
work is organized in an agency, 
beginners’ positions, opportunities, 
limitations, and necessary training. 

The report gives the young 
woman looking toward advertising 
as a career a fair and accurate 
survey of the work and oppor- 
tunity in a cross-section of the 
advertising agency field: 

It should result in saving much 
time both for the young woman 
and the advertising agency execu- 
tive. 


Pilgrim Publicity Association 


Changes Name 


The Pilgrim Publicity Association, 
Boston, voted at its recent annual busi- 
ness meeting to change its name to the 
Advertising Club of Boston. The vote 
was 169 to 16 in favor of the change. 

William F. Rogers, Boston Tran- 
script, was elected president for the 
ensuing year. Harry L. Harding was 
elected vice-president, George D. Moul- 
ton, treasurer, and Wayland D. Towner, 
secretary. Directors chosen were: Wat- 
son M. Gordon, Sherman L, Smith, 
Dana Jones, Roger Wolcott, and Fred 
A. Lawson. 


Canadian General Motors 
Appoints K. T. Kellar 


K. T. Kellar, formerly on the per 
sonal staff of A. P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of the General Motors Corporation, New 
York, has been appointed general man- 
ager of General Motors of Canada, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ont. Mr. Kellar was at one 
time general master mechanic of the 
Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich 
More recently he was manufacturing 
vice-president of the Chevrolet Moto: 
Company. 
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Every salesman 
selling to the retail 
trade needs this book 


This is the day of service salesmanship. 
The salesman who equips himself to be of 
real help to the merchant in his everyday 
problems is the salesman whose visits are 
welcomed—the man who gets the business. 

Progressive manufacturers and wholesalers 
realize the ‘a4 of stocking retailers with goods 
that cannot moved quickly and profitably. 
Through Ay salesmen they are educating mer- 
chants to be better retailers. For such work 


S. ROLAND HALL’S 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 
and SELLING 


4%_ x 7, flexible, keratol binding, 180 illus- 
trations, $5.00 net, postpaid 
S ti contains 566 pages of practical information. 
ection A grasp of its contents will enable the sales- 
i man covering the retail trade to be of in- 
Headings estimable assistance to retailers, because the 
. Getting Ready to Sell. book gives experience-testedl, practical, 
. Costs of Selling. eteptebic information robl from 
. Turnover and Price-Figuring. oie ae pn gene = - ae 
. Compensation Plans. catalogs, booklets, letters, aw and counter 
. Store Equipment and Layout. cards, etc, 
. pneow- Display Merchan- 2. Effective means of displaying merchan- 
ea an aii N dise in windows and inside the store. 
‘ i n anaging News- 
paper Advertising. a + TO SR ae Ree 
- Manufacturers’ and Syndicated 4. How to get the most out of manufac- 
—— turers’ advertising—how to link up with na- 
. Direct vertising Methotls. tional merchandising—how to make the most 
. Street-Car, Outdoor and Spe- of Iocal news events. 
cialty Advertising. 5. How to train the sales force—demon- 
. The Writing of Copy. stration methods, manuals and courses, talks 
. Training the Sales Force. on better selling. 
. Manuals and Courses. 6. Turnover and price-figuring—the entire 
. Talks on Better Selling. “how” of moving goods at a profit. 
- Sales Ideas, Plans and Expe- 7. Sales ideas and plans that have brought 
riences. dollars-and-cents results to retailers in prac- 
tically every line. 


Tables and Exhibits in Book 


The book contains tables of motives that influence buying; results of questionnaire on the 
reading habits of customers; organization charts; specimen = forms; ——- and per- 
centage tables; chart for rating salespeople; diagrams of e layout and illustrations of 
equipment; effective window- and counter-displays; a Bo pry ge A ge ll a 
layouts; tables of mailing-list sources; effective letters, catalogs, and booklets; specimen 
of store papers and manuals; result- bringing car-cards, and hundreds a other informative 
tables, charts and illustrations that have proved profitable and workable—plans that are 
adaptable to any retailing enterprise. 

prerrrsr rer rs ef ererseoe--- 
Send the j MOGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Ine. 
FREE . i 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
You may send me for 10 days’ examination Hall’s Retail Ad- 


vertising and Selling, $5.00, net, postpaid. I agree to pay for 
ExAMINATION the book or return it postpaid within ten days of receipt. 














Coupon for 
your copy. 
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Avenue, New York 
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Washburn-Crosby Gets New 
Market While Old One Shrinks 


Inst-ad of Struggling to Hold the Shrinking Home Baking Market It Is 
Vigorously After the. Commercial Baker 


er housewife who bakes her 
own bread seems to be going 
the way of her mother who made 
soft soap and candles, and did her 
own spinning. Changes in the 
domestic habits of the public 
gradually change or withdraw the 
markets for many staple com- 
modities, not to mention products 
classed other than as necessities. 

The housewife who stopped 
baking to buy from the baker has 
radically altered the merchandis- 
ing policies of flour companies. 
The change is gradual and has 
not been completed. The “home” 
market has been curtailed but not 
lost. The housewife still requires 
flour, but not in the quantities she 
once did. The current advertis- 
ing of the Washburn - Crosby 
Company shows the trend of this 
industry. Concerning this adver- 
tising, J. A. Quint, advertising 
manager of the company, informs 
PrinTerS’ INK: 

“For years we have been adver- 
tising Gold Medal Flour, both in 
magazines and outdoor painted 
signs, coupled with some local in- 
tensive effort in newspapers. Gen- 
erally we have had something 
specific to say about the merits of 
Gold Medal Flour, its best-for- 
every-purpose qualities and the 
like, or have simply relied on the 
impression and strong display ef- 
fect to develop a Gold Medal 
Flour consciousness in the minds 
of the average housewife and 
citizens, 

“Taking our .advertising now, 
you will note that we are not sell- 
ing the raw material, flour, but 
instead are building up a good 
impression for the business abil- 
ity, service and convenience of the 
baker and his goods. 

“The baker is becoming a great 
distributor, and today is buying, 
it is estimated, more than half of 
the flour consumed in the domes- 
tic markets.” 

While the transition proceeds, 


the Washburn-Crosby Company 
directs its advertising to its two 
markets by emphasis on the Gold 
Medal trade-mark as a safeguard 
against failure and a guarantee of 
quality in both the bakeshop and 
in the home. The change might 
be accelerated by greater co- 
operation from the bakers who 
have everything to gain. 


WHAT RETAIL BAKER SHOULD 
REALIZE 


If small bakers could only be 
made to comprehend what it 
means to have the Washburn- 
Crosby Company, Swift & Com- 
pany, the American Sugar Refin- 


ing Company, the Fleischmann 
Company, and others, advertise 
their products! A few bakeries 


have recognized the import of 
such a situation. In Printers’ 
InxK of March 1, 1923, was told the 
manner in which the Shults 
Bread Company of New York 
succeeded in putting to work the 
advertising being done by the 
concerns which make the ingredi- 
ents that go into its Cream Bread. 
The names had a familiar ring. 
Every housewife knew that the 
products which it listed were 
good. Thus was conclusive proof 
offered that Cream Bread is good. 
It is a proper use of advertising. 
It is putting to work the accumu- 
lated sales momentum gained of 
all the advertising done by com- 
panies from which materials are 
purchased. The bakers have no 
new ground to break. Their copy 
is practically ready-made. The 
manufacturers who sell them are 
ready to help for the benefits are 
reciprocal. Co-operative bakers’ 
campaigns would prove to indi- 
vidual bakers the value of indi- 
vidual effort. Much better utiliza- 
tion of window space and sides of 
delivery wagons might be made. 
The baker can share in the confi- 
dence which housewives have in 
nationally advertised products of 
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C&M 


Hand Made Papers 
Speak for “Charm,” Too 


Teo L. BAMBERGER & Co. 
PUBLISHING COMPANY has 
created a magazine to meet the 
taste and refinement of their 
well-to-do readers in Northern 
New Jersey. 

So to be in kee ing, this 
magazine called “Charm” sent 
out the announcement of its 
first number on Vidalon 
Velin, 20 x 26 — 55 Ibs. 
Why not use a Vidalon or an 
Ingres Paper for Your next 
piece? 


Canson & Montgolfier 


of Vidalon, France 
aaa ee 9: of Hand Made Papers 
Since the 16th Century 


New York 
City, N.Y. 
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PURCHASE POWER 


What Share of the 
$69,571,000.00 


annually spent b the 
Pharmaceutical Specialties in- 
dustry for materials—is spent 
with you? 


“STANDARD REMEDIES” 
covers 92% of this industry. 
(E: tional C, 


Ask for the rate card and a sample 
ape 3 the publication that gives 


isers unusual advantages. 


Standard Remedies Pub. Co. 
425 Star Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


























long standing. Changing public 
habits which are altering every 
market in varying degree, has 
opened wide the door of oppor- 
tunity for bakers. 

The Washburn-Crosby Con- 
pany, rather than deploring and 
struggling against the shrinking 
of its “home” market, is doing its 
utmost to develop that market 
which has replaced it. 


The Race Is Still On 


Tue SHerwin-Witttams Co. 
CLEvELAND, Ouro, April 17, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Referring to page 70 of the April 10 
issue of Printers’ Inx, re the age of 
house-organs: 

Our “Chameleon” magazine was 
founded January 1, 1898, and the first 
issue put out at that time. It has heen 
ey continuously since that time. 

is a monthly magazine for our em- 
ployees. 

ur “SWP Magazine,” which still 
exists, but is published on an_irregu- 
lar schedule, was established January 
1, 1900. It is a dealer ma azine. 

From the above, the “Chameleon,” 
so far, at least, might claim second 
place in the age column. It stands to- 
day as a powerful influence in our 
business and is edited from the em- 
ployees’ viewpoint by the employees, as 
a pictorial and news review of the 
company’s activities and happenings. 

THe SHeERwin-Wituiams Co. 
LeMPERLY, 
Director of Publicity. 


Stevens & Company Account 
for Low Agency 


Stevens & Company, New York, 
have placed their ———- account 
with the F. J. Low Company, eo. New 
York advertising agency of that city. 
Stevens Speed-Up tools are advertised 
in business papers to garagemen, and 
in newspapers and radio publications 
to consumers and radio apparatus manu- 
facturers. The latter advertising has 
previously featured the Spintite wrench. 

campaign now starting will feature 
various other tools for radio use in 
che Stevens line. 


New Canadian Shoe Advertiser 


The Perth Shoe Co., Ltd., Perth, 
Ont., is conducting a “newspaper adver- 
tising campaign and is featuring Plio- 
Pedic arch-relief shoes for women. 
The account has been placed with the 
yioge Advertising Agency, Ltd., Lon- 
ion, Ont. 


S. A. Gardner Joins Spafford 


Company 
Samuel A. Gardner, for many years 
associated with the shoe and leather 
trades, has — The Spa fford Com- 
pany, Inc., Boston edverthing agency. 
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and More Toasts 


Jokes under Subjects 
arranged alphabetically, e.g. 
POLITICS 
“I’m studying political economy.”’ 
‘“‘Why economize in politics? It’s 
not done.”’ 
Springfield Republican says: ‘‘All 
who enjoy good jokes will be glad 
to get hold of this collection.”’ 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
953 University Ave., New York 














A Real Adhesive 
FOR 
—PREPARING MASKS 
OR FRISKETS 
—LAY-OUT WORK 
—GENERAL PASTING 


STAINLESS—QUICK DRYING 


WILL NOT WRINELE, CURL 
OR SHRINK. MOUNT OR BACK- 
ING SUITABLE FOR EITHER 
TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
JOINING. 


Send for free sample 


UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
1133 Broadway N.Y. City: 
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Trend in Lumber Indust :y 
Toward More Advertisi»< 


The lumber industry, as represent 
by the National Lumber Maaetac: — 
Association, is looking forward t: het- 
ter team work among its various 
branches and more effective prod cer. 
consumer co-operation. At the «sso. 
ciation’s twenty-second annual mecti 
at Chicago this attitude stood out a!o 
side the feeling that the standardiz>tion 
of lumber sizes will mark a_ turning 
point in the industry. Advertising did 
not come before the convention in more 
than an incidental way, and yet ‘rom 
a number of references by speakers and 
in official reports a clearly defined re- 
liance on advertising in the future and 
satisfaction with the association’s aiver- 
tising in the past were easily apparent. 
_ One of the executives of the asso- 
ciation said to Printers’ InK, “We are 
thoroughly sold on advertising as a 
permanent educational enterprise, and 
as an association we are influencing the 
expenditure of money for advertising 
by the regional groups which make up 
the national association. At the 
present time we are running a campaign 
covering some of the economic facts, 
problems and conditions of the indusiry, 
This is appearing in 200 newspapers, 
and if anything the number will be in- 
crea: The regional lumber associa- 
tions that are now advertising are 
meeting with satisfactory results. Some 
of them are preparing to launch bigger 
campaigns and there are some who have 
decided now for the first time to adver- 
tise. The California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers Association of Los 
Angeles and the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers Association of Portland, Oreg., 
will each begin a rather good-size 
campaign soon.” 


Vinegar Account with 
Harwood-Cahall 


The C. H. Musselman Vinegar Com- 


pany, of Biglersville, Pa., placed its 
advertising account with Harwood-Cahall 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. newspaper campaign, start- 
ing in Philadelphia, will be enlarged 
gradually to include other cities of the 
State. 


Frank Sweeney with 
A. Burritt & Company 


Frank Sweeney, formerly in sales and 
advertising work with The House of 
Hobberlin, .Ltd., Toronto, and Fashion- 
Craft, Ltd., Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of A. Burritt & 
Co., Ltd., Mitchell, Ont., knit goods. 


Canadian Newspaper 
Campaign for Paripan 


The Toronto Paint & Wall Paper Co., 
Toronto, Canadian distributor of Pari- 

n, is using newspaper space to popu- 
arize this enamel in the Dominion. ‘The 
advertising is directed by Birch-Ficld 
& Co., New York advertising agency. 
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What is it worth ? 


VERY parcel post package you send rep- 
— resents a certain sum of money. If it is 
ww are 

._ Some lost or damaged—as many packages are—the 


igger 
@ have cost of replacement doubles your loss. 
adver- 
Sugar Unless— 
of Los 
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Oreg., 
0d -size 


dustry, 
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You automatically insure by enclosing a North 
America Coupon... The stub is your shipping 
7 record. 


- Com- Inquire about the North America’s new low 
rates on Parcel Post Insurance. 


ed its 
‘Cahall 
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start- 
larged 


ot te Insurance Company of 
North America 


y PHILADELPHIA 

es and Fedudel 

me of Q ou * The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
ashion- y 

m ap- 

ritt & ee ST ey ey COREY PAT Tet eee @eet ee Witt, nel; YT 
ds. Insurance Company of North America, 


Third and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W51. 
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More Than 
300,000 Space Buyers 


1,584,110 separate want ads were published by 
the Los Angeles Times during 1923, estimated to 
represent between 300,000 and 325,000 different 
individuals. 

These small advertisers are exacting space 
buyers. They seek no prestige; “cumulative ef- 
fect” means nothing to them; all that counts is 
results. 


No national advertiser, however large his ap- 
propriation or however ingenious his checking 
method, could devise or carry out a test of pull- 
ing power even approximately so thorough as 
the experience of these several hundred thousand 
individuals. Dealing in everything from clothes 
washers to limousines, renting their houses, loan- 
ing their money, swapping one object for an- 
other, they test and probe a newspaper from a 
thousand different angles. 


The inhabitants of Los Angeles have found 
the Los Angeles Times so prolific in results, that 
they have made it the largest want ad medium 
in the world. Their judgment is available to non- 
resident advertisers, furnishing conclusive evi- 
dence of pulling power. More than that, their 
continuous use of The Times has made them 
peculiarly receptive to, and interested in, all 
forms of advertising. 











For three consecutive years the Los Angeles 
Times has printed more advertising of all classes 
than any other newspaper in the world. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 225 Fifth Avenue 
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Vacuum Oil Ties Up with 
Round-the-World Flight 


The Vacuum Oil Company, New York, 
_* aking advantage of the interest in the 

obe-encircling flight of four United 
ge tes Army aviators in current farm- 
paper advertising. The course is shown 
on a map of the Northern —— 
A giant plane against white s he 
central Position of the North A 
caption “The Great Adventure”—pre- 
pare a reader for the text which Yay a 
the danger of the undertaking. The im- 
portance of correct lubrication in assur- 
ing smooth, powerful operation of the 
engines is pointed cut. The simple state- 
ment follows: “They are using Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ‘B’. ” 

The same oil is recommended for cer- 
tain tractors, another grade for others, 
but the same reliability of service is 
assured which is of such importance 
in the Round-the-World flight. 





National Cash Register: Enters 
Its House-Organ 


Tue Natrionat Cash Recister Company 
Dayton, Onto, Apr. 15, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

On page 70 of your edition of April 
10, we note your inquiry as to whom 
goes the honor of being publisher of 
the oldest house-organ. 

This company has published a house- 
organ for the selling force since 1887, 
in various forms. 

Tue Nationat Cas Recister ComPANY 
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Consumer Campaign for 
Trouser Presser 


The Getgey-Jung Manufacturing Com- 

ny, Cincinnati manufacturer of the 

tayprest trouser presser is planning 
a campaign direct to the consumer. 
This advertising will be handled by The 
Gordon-Marx Company, Cincinnati ad- 
vertising agency. 





L. F. Silva Forms Own 
Business 


Leroy F. Silva 4 formed a new ad- 
vertising Ci ti under 
the name of The L. "EF. Silva Company. 
Mr. Silva was formerly vice-president of 
The Ferger & Silva Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency. 








Appoints Fred L. Hall 


The Morning Sun Publishing Co., pub- 

= of the Long Beach Sun, has 

inted the Fred a Hall Company, 

oa ishers’ representative of Los Angeles, 
as its Pacific Coast representative. 





Has Canadian Gillette Account 


The advertising account of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company of Canada, . 
Montreal, has been placed with National 
Publicity’ Limited, advertising agency of 
that city. 


























ROLF ARMSTRONG 


H. B. K. WILLIS 
JIM TULLY 





N resuming the editorship of Screen- 
I land Magazine I wish to pay tribute to 
the staff of celebrated writers and artists who 
are working with me in a sincere effort to 
create and to maintain a screen publication 


of unqualified distinction. ba 


MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 
"GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


SCREENLAND 


THE MYRON ZOBEL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
145 West 57th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


TAMAR LANE 
DELIGHT EVANS 
UPTON SINCLAIR 
BEN HECHT 

KLIZ 

WYNN 
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A happy place 
for a clever 


Account 
Executive 


A fellow who 
can meet im- 
portant clients 
face to face—and 
in addition, write 
good copy be- 
hind their back. 


The right man 
will have an im- 
portant place in 
an agency that is 
well rated, well 
thought of, and 
fully recognized. 


Write fully—and 
send specimens 
of copy and plans 
—we’ll take good 
care of them. 
Address ‘‘G,” 
Box 199, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 
with full particu- 
lars and idea of 
compensation. 











Can a Manufacturer 
Compete with His Own 
Distributors? 


PeRIopIcAL PusLisHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

oF AMERICA 

. New York City 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been trying to find out if «ny. 
one has ever been able to break away 
from private brands and establish his 
own brand without consumer advertis- 
ing. So far I have not been able to 
locate a single case where this has been 
successfully done. 

here is a considerable number of cases 
where goods have been sold without an 
identification mark, and a brand has been 
established through dealer advertising. I 
am not interested in the establishment of 
such trade-marks, but if you or any of 
your assistants can help me to (ind 
whether or not there have been instances 
of establishing a trade-mark which took 
the place of private brands without do- 
ing consumer advertising, I would like 
to know about it. 

PERIODICAL PuBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Hucu E. Acnew, 
Director of Research 


E do not know of a single 

instance of a manufacturer 
breaking away from a private 
brand business and establishing 
his own trade-mark without the 
aid of consumer advertising. It 
is not likely that there are many 
such instances. Many manufac- 
turers have established their own 
trade-marks without doing any 
consumer advertising, but they 
instituted their own brands before 
they had built up a business on 
distributors’ private brands. Once 
a manufacturer is getting most of 
his business from jobbers who 
take his goods under their labels, 
it is almost impossible for him to 
establish his own brand, unless he 
enlists the assistance of advertis- 
ing. Naturally there is nothing to 
prevent him from putting out 
merchandise under his own mark, 
but unless he advertises it to the 
consumer, it is unlikely that he 
will be able to sell it in any con- 
siderable quantities in competition 
with his own jobbers’ brands — 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Starts Cleveland Art Servic« 

Clyde Prettyman, formerly art «i- 
rector of The piece Electro-Fn- 
graving Company, Cleveland, has start«d 
an art service at that city under his 
own name. 
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—here’s a 
seasoned 
advertising man 


Ten-year record of accomplishment. 
Creative— plan, copy and layout. 
Productive—selling, contacting. Ex- 
ecutive — organizing, administrative, 
supervisory. 

Has planned, written campaigns 
merchandising products thru mali- 
order, direct selling, direct mail and 
regular publicity methods. 


Exceptional background successful, 
versatile experience. Highest refer- 
ences from every employer. Executive 
positions with national advertiser, 
direct-mail agency, magazine, 4-A’s 
agency. 

Technicaily trained. College eduoca- 
tion. Age 30. Seeks REAL oppor- 
tunity with agency, firm or publica- 
tion. Starting salary $4,800. 

Convi proof, d ts, samples, 
ote., presented on personal interview. 





Address “‘C,”’ Box 192, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Confidential, of course. 








An Advertising 
Opportunity Open 


We shall soon need an As- 
sistant Advertising Man- 
ager. The man should be 
between 25 and 35 years 
old, should be a college 
graduate, able to write and 
speak forcefully, familiar 
with the mechanics of ad- 
vertising, and of strong 
personality. The business 
is a long-established, pro- 
gressive manufacturer in 
Rochester, N. Y. Please 
state all details of your ex- 


perience, salary require- 
ments, and references. 
Address “D,” Box 193, 


care of Printers’ INK. 
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The Blue-Sky 
Promoter Is Stealing 
Your Sales! 


May I, 102% 





(Continued from page 8) 

(6) Mining costs big money, 
Shun the man who tells of the 
mountains of gold that beckon 
on the blue horizon. 

(7) If you must gamble, gamble 
on yourself. Don't play the other 
man’s game. 

(8) Don’t stay on a_ sucker 
list. If strangers write offering 
to make you rich, tell them to re- 
move your name from their list. 
Get off the list. Some of those 
birds can write. 

(9) Crooks take advantage of 
every invention, Watch out now 
for fake radio stocks. 

(10) Most fake promoters use 
the money from stock sales to 
pay running’ expenses. Buy 
mahogany furniture for your own 
house instead of for a_ bucket 
shop. 

There are many better sets 
than Dickinson’s rules. There 
are, for example, “Eight ways to 
test safety of investment,” and 
“Six questions to ask a stock 
salesman” which I have scen 
lately. Mine have only the ad- 
vantage of not being too tech- 
nical as some of the rules are. 
The blue-sky salesmen talk 
dreams and castles and a large 
house by the side of a lake. 
Such arguments can’t be licked 
by charts and figures alone. I 
think someone in your organiza- 
tion can write as good a set of 
rules as mine, probably better. 
And I think he ought to do it 
right away. The situation of you 
losing your share of $500,000,000 
is mighty bad. 

We need more literature in un- 
derstandable language to compete 
with the honeyed words of the 
crook. 

Your own set of rules with 
your name at the bottom can be 
used for all sorts of advertising 
purposes such as package inserts, 
dealer helps, cautionary letters to 
employees, pay envelope stuffers 
and pages of copy in company 
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Enlarge Your Ads— 


Reduce Your Costs— 
Increase Your Sales 
DVERTISERS who use dealer displays, 


posters, broadsides, etc.,can get maximum 
effectiveness at a minimum cost by using 


JUMBO-ADS 


You can secure reproductions of your adver- 
tisements in national magazines, car cards or 
booklets. Any size can be obtained up to 


38x50 inches, in as many colors as desired. 
No new cuts or drawings are needed, all that 
is required is a clean press proof. 


We are specialists in reproductions, such as 
charts, maps, technical books, books, reports or 


any other material, written, printed or drawn. 


Write or phone for samples and prices. You 
will be agreeably surprised at the very low 


- cost of JUMBO-ADS—also their efficiency 


as an advertising medium. 


ROBERT TELLER, SONS & DORNER 
Lithographing and Printing 
311 West 43rd Street Longacre 9300 
NEW YORK 


Photo-Lithography Direct Lithography 
The Offset Process Photo Offset Reproductions 
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J.-H. Newmark, for more than 
fifteen years associated with 
Durant and General Motors 
interests, has established his 
own business and will con- 
duct a general advertising | 
agency under his own name. 





J‘-H-NEWMARK‘: INC: 
ADVERTISING | 


FISK BUILDING - NEW YORK 
250 WEST 57th STREET 


This organization now offers to 
business in general the principles 
of merchandising which have 
contributed to the greatness at- 
tained by the automotive industry 
in so few years—and the services | 
of a staff thoroughly experienced | 
in the practice of those principles. | 
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house-organ or employees maga- 
zinc. I mention this simple plan 
firs’ because I am sure that some 
of the best literature to beat the 
crooks at their own game could 
be produced by men who know 
hov’ to talk to plain folks in sim- 
ple but dramatic words. Let's 
try it. 

But don’t stop at the production 
of new ideas. We must market 
then and also encourage and aid 
the many present agencies which 
are helping to kill off the sale of 
worthless securities, and in addi- 
tion start some new ideas work- 
ing; ideas based upon sales 
strategy which has been found 
successful in selling merchandise. 

Let us consider some of the 
agencies now doing excellent 
work; some that might do more 
work, and how we can help them. 
There are, for example, the excel- 
lent Better Business Bureaus 
working with the National Vigi- 
lance Committee. At present there 
are thirty-eight active bureaus all 
under men of experience. With 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute 
as their right arm, these bureaus 
have kicked out many promoters 
of worthless securities from their 
limousines and. mahogany offices 
and put them at the far more use- 
ful occupation of cracking stones. 
These Better Business Bureaus 
exist through the help which busi- 
ness men like yourselves give 
them. They want both contribu- 
tions and other help. Give them 
money and tell them when a 
friend of yours gets literature 
from a man selling fig farms or 
gold mines. It may be a case for 
them. The Better Business 
Bureau of New York in addition 
to its punitive work against 
crooks has recently published 
some very excellent guides to in- 
vestors which, if generally used, 
would save millions for the pub- 
li. There is probably a Better 
Business Bureau in your city. A 
list will be furnished on request. 

Of course, when crooks are 
driven from the advertising col- 
umns of publications they seek 
some other medium. Usually it is 
found in the mail. You can block 
them there. Make a complaint to 
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the Post Office Department when 
you get advertising matter 
through the mails that you are 
suspicious of. The Post Office 
welcomes such complaints. And 
it can clamp the lid on crooks. 
Look what it did to “Doc” Cook 
and his fake oil promotion 
schemes. He got his deserved 
sentence. 

Then there is the Young Men’s 
Christian Association which every 
year runs a Thrift Week. ‘The 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, the Savings Division 
of the United States Treasury 
Department and forty-five other 
national banking, commercial and 
social welfare organizations have 
co-operated. A real drive is held 
for one week. Mats-are distrib- 
uted to local committees, millions 
of pieces of direct-mail distrib- 
uted and all sorts of machinery 
brought together and co-ordinated. 
The crooks, however, work all 
year long. Perhaps you and I, if 
we get excited about this matter, 
can encourage the Y. M. C. A. to 
keep its machinery active all 
through the year, to keep it run- 
ning both in favor of thrift and 
to distribute a warning a week to 
whole communities. A_ steady 
stream of warning literature, paid 
advertising and speeches, under 
the control of a national commit- 
iee would, I feel sure, lop off five 
or six million dollars from the 
easy money the crooks are now 
getting. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers has in the past done much 
good work among its members 
to make the work of fake stock 
promoters more difficult. This as- 
sociation, too, could co-operate ef- 
fectively with other organizations. 

The National Association. of 
Manufacturers has done much for 
thrift in the past. It, too, could 
edit a series of warnings against 
the wildcat salesmen, written in 
simple language, which could be 
distributed as envelope stuffers in 
every factory of a member. Sim- 
ple words well illustrated could 
be posted as warnings on factory 
bulletin boards, motion pictures 
used in factory projection rooms. 
These same suggestions apply to 
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the American Management Asso- 
ciation and the scores of other 
associations of manufacturers, 
and to the United States Chamber 
of Commerce with its strong local 
organizations. Charts alone won’t 
do for this drive. We've got to 
make the warnings dramatic and 
simple and to the point. We've 
got to present our facts in un- 
expected ways and in unexpected 
places. That applies to bankers. 
Much valuable work for thrift 
and against the promoters of 
blue sky has been done by the 
American Bankers Association 
and by local banks advertising co- 
operatively. But everyone expects 
banks to utter warnings. 

More copy in less expected 
ways, more dramatic window dis- 
plays like the bank in Chicago 
which used 17,000 live bees on 
one side of the window at their 
work of storing a little in a safe 
place against a rainy day, and on 
the other side, a pile of worthless 
stock certificates with appropriate 
display cards with their warnings. 
Such things are necessary. Banks 
need more copy, bigger space, 
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more dramatic warning messages 
if they are to help save part of 
this $500,000,000. The American 
Bankers Association has branches 
in every city and hamlet. It can 
do much more to make the work 
of the fake promoter difficult. 

Many department stores now 
run editorial preachments in a 
corner of their daily copy. Many 
could adopt warning rules for use 
in this space and mariy retailers 
would be glad to be furnished 
with suggestions along these lines 
as well as unusual window dis- 
plays to swat the crooked pro- 
moter who is stealing their sales 
as well as yours. 

Corporations when sending out 
their dividend checks could well 
enclose warning slips. The crooks 
are after the wise investors, too, 
and they often get a stockholder 
to trade real stock for a pretty 
certificate. 

Publishers, who now run advice 
columns, should be encouraged 
and there are certain others who 
could add such columns with ad- 
vantage. Any man who wants to 
do a real job in his own city now 
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Wanted — 





A Sales Manager 





quired. 
who can qualify. 


ences. 





A highly successful company doing an annual 
volume of several million dollars has an opening 
for a sales manager of unusual ability. 

The company markets its products through 
house-to-house canvassers. 

The duties of this man will be to organize and 
supervise a chain of branch offices. 

The highest type of sales management is re- 


An excellent proposition is offered to the man 


Please write fully giving experience and refer- 


Inquiries should be addressed to ‘‘Sales Manager,”’ care 
The Geyer-Dayton Advertising Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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A DISTINCTIVE 
ART SERVICE 


N advertisement is effective 
according to the quality of 

the art work. Attractive art 
work makes good copy forceful. 


We are proud of the friends 
we have made among the big 
agencies and their clients and 
we should like to number you 
among them 


A call will bring to your desk 
a visualizer not a salesman. 


ADDA & KUENSTLER- 
STUDIOS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BUILDING 











70 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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B. F. PROVANDIE 


VICE PRESIDENT AND 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


OF 


JUDGE 


627 WEST 43xn STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘an call a meeting with local 
‘epresentatives of the Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Elks and similar clubs, 
tart a subscription list, call in an 
idvertising agent to get some 
‘plain folks” copy and start a 
warning campaign which will 
save real money for his fellow 
citizens. 

Then there is the American 
Farm Bureau Federation which 
could do much more to warn its 
members. Senator Norris point- 
ed out recently in the Senate, how 
such news as Henry Ford’s offer 
for Muscle Shoals is used by the 
crooks to take hard earned money 
away from farmers. There are 
many promoters who use such 
means. to sell worthless land. 
One promoter in letters to farm- 
ers said that his lots would be just 
far enough away “to avoid the 
odor of the fertilizer plant!” The 
Federation could do much to aid 
the efforts of publishers who 
warn their subscribers to stop, 
look and listen before investing. 
The farmer, as one of our big 
purchasing classes, should get 
more help which would enable 
him to know the sheep from the 
billy goats in investments. The 
American Federation of Labor 
could use a set of ‘warning rules in 
each issue of the “Federationist” 
and posters in every union head- 
quarters. Members of the Fed- 
eration are now being robbed by 
the men who sell paper and make 
people think. it means value. The 
success of the labor banks is go- 
ing to make the work of these 
blue-sky salesmen more difficult, 
But the Federation could distrib- 
ute blanks like those of the 
Better Business Bureau of New 
York and save another $20,000,000 
or so for wage workers to in- 
vest in tangible things instead 
of phoney certificates. Advertis- 
ing agents can develop many new 
co-operative accounts among pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, banks and as- 
sociations with copy which will 
warn the public in simple words. 
Many agents have done this sort 
of work and more could be done. 

Millions of dollars each year are 
stolen from doctors and dentists. 
As any salesman for fake stock 
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Let Us Make It 


Manufacturing facilities 
available, on contract basis. 
We have a modern com- 
pletely equipped factory lo- 
cated in central Indiana, 
native American labor, no 
labor troubles, excellent 
transportation - facilities. 


Equipment for completely 
machining and assembling 
products in either wood or 
metal that have been designed 
and will be merchandised by 
a separate organization. 


In writing give photos, de- 
scription and ‘specifications 
of your product. 
Address 
MANUFACTURER 
Box 196, Printers’ Ink 


230 So. Clark Street 
Chicago, IIl. 




















WANTED— 


Happiness 
for Four 


{ Somewhere away from the clamor of 
New York there rv an advertising man- 
ager’s desk waiting for a man who 
knows that In smail towns men work 
with their coats off. 


1A_ small-town who has grown 
into a man of thirty now and has the 
perm d of a —— hy 4 


n 
a olty reporter, bureau 
publicity, director, editor, of f house or- 
gans and assistant to the advertising 
a. 2 manager of a large 
ration; who is now doing agency 
work and handling the account of the 
ponent class product. of its kind in 
merica—is now ready yA Lag toe 
ae sacrifices so that a 
headed boy anda wee mite. of a giri 
may have in thelr, lives the background 
of small-town wholesomeness which has 
made life so much worth while to this 
man and his wife. 


{ The man p— made steady 
in the past ten years; he wants to con 
pward. But he is will. 
am 


“LL” Box 60 
Printers’ Ink. 7 
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can testify, they are among his 
most prolific sources of revenue. 
Medical and dental associations 
should make the work of these 
thieves more difficult among their 
members. In these two groups 
alone there exists a brilliant oppor- 
tunity to save for legitimate in- 
vestment several million dollars 
a year. 

Life insurance companies could 
insert booklets in notices to 
policyholders. They should also 
use more advertising to warn cus- 
tomers and prospects not to buy 
blue sky. Many a policy has been 
allowed to lapse when the insur- 
ance money went into oil wells. 
Thousands of people have passed 
up life insurance for the glitter- 
ing promise of a life of ease 
watching fig trees grow. 

The parades of people who 
have been stuck by fake pro- 
moters march past retail stores 
without buying. Money is coming 
out of the tills of those retailers. 
They can act co-operatively to 
stop it. 
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If official organizations in all 
the groups mentioned above would 
appoint one or two men to co- 
operate with a central committee, 
a drive against the blue-sky men 
could be put on for a full year 
which would save millions for 
productive industry. It is high 
time we did something to make a 
concerted drive against these rats 
who are gnawing at the founda- 
tions of our national happiness 
and prosperity. 

Now is the time to start. 

It is a problem upon which 
capital, labor, producer, consumer, 
management, farmer, wholesaler 
and retailer, buyer and seller, can 
all agree and co-operate. Let us 
encourage the work now being 
done. Let’s start more work and 
secure wider co-operation and co- 
ordinated effort. 

It’s time we stopped letting the 
blue-sky promoters steal money 
from the homes of our fellow 
citizens. We can each do some- 
thing to help this rotten situation. 
And we can start today. 














SALES ORGANIZATION 


Wants One More 
WELL ADVERTISED ACCOUNT 


(Drug—department store—hardware fields) 


If you are interested in an established service which sells 
thoroughly and regularly the key retail as well as wholesale 
outlets a limited number of selected, non-competitive, well- 
advertised products—if you need men who are not order- 
takers, but well-trained merchandisers—if you realize the 
value of selling not only your products, but the advertising 
back of them to your trade—if you want less wastage of 
costly advertising material and more display—in short, if 
you want an organization that functions exactly as you would 
have your own men function at much less cost, address 


Stearns, Hafley & Co., 395 Broadway, New York City 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 
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“First of All—Newspapers”’ 


We were happy listeners recently when the president of a con- 
cern known all over the world, outlined to his organization the 
advertising policy decided upon by his house for the next two 
years. 

He took from a portfolio a familiar looking sheet and to our 
surprise but great joy read aloud the following: 








“Newspaper advertising properly done has a quickness of 
response, a positiveness of action, a quality of confidence 
inspiration, and an immediate and constant availability, not 
possessed in like degree by any other type of medium. AND 
COSTS LESS.” 




















He said, “That statement has been put to the most severe tests 
and has stood them all, moreover we have dug out some amazing 
facts and figures. I’ve asked the man who wrote it to come here 
today, that he may see concrete results from that advertisement,” 
and so forth. And we reprint the paragraph—hopefully. 

We are the National Advertising Representatives of Twenty 
Progressive Newspapers in that many fine cities of the United 
States. 

Our several offices are the offices of each of those publications, 
where-complete files and data of all kinds concerning both field 
and publication are in readiness for anyone interested. Our 
traveling representatives are thoroughly familiar with the publi- 


. cations and the fields in which they circulate. 


We are at all times prepared—in conjunction with their respec- 
tive service departments to provide valuable and useful merchan- 
dise surveys and information reports that will assist the manu- 
facturer of any commodity, either in opening up the territory, or 
in extending ‘trade already under way. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 


9 East 37th Street Union Trust Bldg. Chemical Bldg. Healey Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
Chancery Bldg. Title Insurance Bldg. Securities Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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Who Is He? 


One of the oldest and strong- 
est of the eastern life insurance 
companies is looking for a 
young man to take charge of 
the publicity end of its business. 

The man required will be 
able to plan and_ supervise 
direct-by-mail sales promoticn, 
edit a weekly Bulletin for 
Agents and assist in planning 
and placing in operation other 
sales promotion ideas. 

A college education and some 
experience along lines similar 
to those mentioned above re- 
quired. State age, experience, 
present salary and minimum 
salary required. 

Address “J,” 
Printers’ Ink. 


Box 198, 





Account Executive 


Wanted 


Here is a splendid open- 
ing with a newly formed 
agency of excellent char- 
acter for an executive of 
proven ability to admin- 
ister and hold important 
accounts. He will. have 
full independence and un- 
limited opportunity to 
develop and share our 
mutual success. 


Address “‘M,” Box 51, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 





: expenses, 
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Business Publishers Discuss 
Editorial Budget 


A method by which the publisher may 
budget .the editorial expense, and how 
the editor invests the editorial dollar, 
were subjects discussed at a joint meet- 
ing on April 25 of the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association, Inc., and 
the Editorial Conference of that asso 
ciation. 

Henry G. Lord, president of Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle, publishers of Testile 
World, presented a plan for budgeting 
editorial expense. e emphasized con- 
sideration of the budget not as a means 
of niggardly control, but as a practical 
method of securing the best results from 
the efforts of each department. 

A. I, Findley, editor of Iron Age, told 
how the editor could best invest the edi 
torial dollar. He took up portions of 
Mr. Lord’s paper in his talk and em 
phasized the human side of any method 
of budget control. ‘A publication which 
is depended upon as a business guide by 


: its subscribers must have editors of en- 


terprise and vision who are not satisfied 
with the toleration of a static condition,” 
said Mr. Findley in commending the 
idea of a permanent fund for improve- 
ment. 

After the two speakers had finished, 


; the audience examined and discussed a 


group of charts which had been pre 


| pared by the Editorial Conference as the 


result of a questionnaire sent to mem- 
bers of the New York Business Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Inc. These charts 
indicated cost per editorial page, per- 
centage of renewals and other similar 
points concerning the publications of the 
members. 


Hupp Motor ‘Reports 
Cost of Sales 


The Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., for 1923, reports cost 
of sales and also selling, administrative, 
and general expenses amounting to $34,- 
746,427. Sales of 38,279 Hupmobiles 
totaled $38,013,015. In 1922, the cost 


: of sales amounted to $27,820,052, and 


the selling, administrative and general 
$2,376,732. During that year, 
sales of 34,167 Hupmobiles amounted to 


$34,562,847. 


Boston “Herald” Appoints 
Western Representative 


The Boston Herald and Traveler has 
appointed the George A. McDevitt Com 
pany, publishers’ representative, New 
York and Chicago, as Western represen- 
tative. The McDevitt company has been 
representing these publications in the 
East for the last five years. 


George H. Kendall Dead 


George H. Kendall, president of the 
New York Bank Note Company, New 
York, died at that city on April 24, at 
the age of seventy years. He founded 
the Kendall Bank Note Company in 1877, 
changing its name ten years later to the 
New York Bank Note Company. 
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/ YOUNGSTOWN 
IIE TELEGRAM 


o* Scripps—HowARdD NEWSPAPER 


Net paid circulation, April 1, 
1924, Government Statement— 


218285 


Largest circulation of any Youngstown 
paper and the largest circulation ever 
shown by any Youngstown paper. 


FIRST 


Local merchants, as well as readers, consider 
the Telegram as first choice, as the Telegram is 
first in daily local advertising as well as first in 
circulation. 


Population of Metropolitan Youngstown exceeds 
200,000. Youngstown is the second largest iron 
and steel producing center in the United States. 
Business is booming—Youngstown is in the hey- 
day of prosperity—literally throbbing with activity. 


LLIED NEWSPAPERS: 


New York: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. Chicago: 5 North Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland San Francisco Cincinnati 
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There is such a 


thing as a re- 
Drag on tailer centring 


Advertising his energies on 
slow sellers and letting the well 
advertised quicker moving articles 
shift for themselves. Robert W. 
Woodruff, president of the Coca- 
Cola Company, has brought this 
development to the attention of 
Printers’ INK as an illustration 
of one of the problems encoun- 
tered by his company in trying to 
obtain the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of the dealer to the end that 
the company’s advertising may 
work out its natural course for all 
concerned. 

Coca-Cola, having been adver- 
tised for nearly forty years, is a 
familiar name to almost every- 
body. If a dealer will merely ex- 
pose himself to the demand which 
thus has been created he cannot 


The Retail 
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help selling a certain quantity of 
Coca-Cola. All he has to do is 
have it in stock, sell it to the peo- 
ple who ask for it and take their 
money. Some of the other soft 
drinks he sells may not be so 
well known. Consequently it takes 
sales effort on his part to move 
them. If he has four or-five such 
drinks this means he is going to 
be kept fairly busy applying sell- 
ing pressure. And the more work 
of this kind he has to do the more 
inclined he is to permit Coca-Cola 
to take care of itself—which it 
can do, up to a certain point, fair- 
ly well. 

Coca-Cola is mentioned here 
merely to bring out the point in- 
volved. The same thing can hap- 
pen when a dealer has five or six 
lines of soap, canned milk, clean- 
ing powder or anything else. 

It is perfectly obvious that a 
dealer can make more. money 
when he concentrates his energies 
on the merchandise that moves 
out in a hurry. And he would do 
this as a matter of course were it 
not that he has loaded himself 
down with goods not well known 
in an advertising way. When they 
do not sell as fast as they should 
he, as a matter of good business, 
is going to prod them up‘a bit. 
He need have no fear as to the 
well advertised lines. They will 
move. But the point is, through 
failing to ally himself with them 
in a whole-hearted way he loses 
more profit than he can possibly 
gain through working with the 
other lines. The remedy is plain 
enough. It is concentration. 

Manufacturers who have estab- 
lished a real demand for their 
goods are perfectly within their 
rights and do not in any way 
offend the proprieties when they 
strongly and consistently preach 
to the retailer the wisdom of con- 
fining his efforts to two or three 
rapidly moving items in a line in- 
stead of beating about all over the 
lot and trying to sell five or six 
items that move with deliberation. 

The one method lightens the 
dealer’s selling burden and _ in- 
creases his profit. The -other 
creates more work and makes 
profit smaller, 
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Concentration can well be the 
theme of educational messages to 
the dealer. There is plenty of 
reason for it. 





A Tip for Many sales man- 
Sales agers, who like 
to know’ what 

Managers the salesman 


says when he gets in the presence 
of the prospect and yet do not 
wish to have him deliver a parrot- 
like standardized sales talk, have 
found it a successful method to 
get their salesmen to ask the 
prospect certain definite questions. 
Questions which can be made to 
meet an unspoken objection or 
can suggest a line of positive 
reasoning to the prospect have 
often been discovered excellent 
entering wedges. But there is a 
great difference in questions. 
“You don’t need any typewriters 
today?” is a horrible example of 
the type of question which puts 
an objection in the customer’s 
mind. 

The type of question which puts 
the prospect in a positive thinking 
mood is one such as is often used 
by Armour salesmen. “How 
many cartons of bacon can you 
sell tomorrow?” This type of 
question, together with the mer- 
chandising help given the retailer, 
has greatly increased the turnover 
of Armour’s products with result- 
ing satisfactory profits to delica- 
tessen men and other small dealers 
who are not supposed to know all 
about the principles of merchan- 
dising. 

The best type of salesman is the 
one who uses the most salesman- 
ship while seeming to use the 
least. A famous example of a 
question which aroused the pros- 
pect to anger and then to action 
was that asked by a star insurance 
salesman when the prospect ob- 
jectéd that if he took a lot of in- 
surance and should die his wife 
might marry a ne’er-do-well. The 
question was, “But if you left 
your wife a good estate would she 
have to marry a_ ne’er-do-well 
again? If you don’t leave her 
anything, you can’t claim to be 
too successful yourself!” 

A salesman for an adding ma- 
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chine who discovered that his best 
technical talking points seemed to 
make little or no impression upon 
the prospect, changed to a simple 
question. “Would you like to 
double the speed of your collec- 
tions, at a price of three dollars a 
month?” He discovered that the 
shift from an involved argument 
to a simple question greatly in- 
creased his own sales, The ob- 
jection to a conveyor system on 
the part of the prospect that it 
was probably good, but that the 
work wasn’t done in the factory 
and, therefore, the equipment 
wasn’t needed, was answered by 
the question, “Do you know what 
it is costing you now not to do 
that work? Would-you do it if 
you found it paid you a handsome 
profit ?” 

The right kind of a question en- 
gages the attention of the prospect. 
It can often be made to answer an 
objection before it is made. It can 
sometimes be used in the approach, 
during the argument, or in closing 
the sale. 


A Bad At a ae 
meeting of the 
Selling New Jersey State 
Expense Lum ber men’s 
Association H. B. Blauvelt, a re- 
tail coal and lumberman of that 
State, told the members some plain 
facts about price cutting which 
have a broad general application. 
It was clear, indeed, from what 
he said that the more a lumber- 
man cuts his profits on the busi- 
ness he does, the more additional 
business he must get in order to 
survive. This means that he 
travels farther from home, scat- 
tering his business far and wide 
over the countryside and that the 
farther. he goes the less he can 
compete with the service of the 
local lumber merchant in his own 
particular town. Since his only 
selling asset is low price, he final- 
ly cuts it so low that he might 
better have stayed at home. 
Here is his summary in his own 
words: “Price cutting never did 
any permanent good for anyone 
yet. It builds no lasting good- 
will. It makes no permanently 
satisfied customers. It is a ridicu- 
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lous selling expense.” It was his 
suggestion to the lumber dealers 
he addressed that they take 2 per 
cent of the 5 they were going to 
cut to meet competition and spend 
it in advertising. 
Mr. Blauvelt’s 
sound. Price cutting is a bad 
selling expense. The man who 
tries to do business on temporary 
price cuts alone is building noth- 
ing permanent. He is not creat- 
ing new business from which he 
and his competitors can make a 
profit. He is merely trying to 


argument is 


swipe another man’s customer and 
losing sight of the broader mar- 
ket which could be developed if 
advertising were substituted | for 
mere price cutting. 


An _— announce- 
ment was ea 
Distribution — — Mata 

Channel Raisin Growers 
would again accept private label 
business from jobbers. The re- 
fusal of the Association to pack 
private brands has been the sub- 
ject of controversy for several 
years. The growers say that they 
have been in favor of : packing 
raisins for jobbers, but that for 
four years the facilities of the 
organization only permitted them 
to take care of the demand for 
the Sun-Maid brand. Anyway, 
hereafter, muscats and Thomp- 
sons will be available in cartons 
for jobbers who want raisins 
under their private brands. 

While Printers’ Ink does not 
favor private brands, it has always 
taken the position that marketing 
through the medium of such 
brands is a legitimate channel of 
distribution that the manufac- 
turer can afford neither to despise 
nor to ignore. Recently we have 
had much to say on how a manu- 
facturer can break away from a 
private brand business. It is not 
necessary for such a manufacturer 
to refuse to serve his old cus- 
tomers. He can continue to fill 
their private brand orders and at 
the same time gradually build up 
a demand for his _ trade-mark 
product. If his trade-mark is 
well advertised, it will win out in 


Private 
Brands as 
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time. When the demand for it is 
heavy enough, the manufacturer 
will have the satisfaction of sce- 
ing many of his distributors drop 
their private labels entirely, unless 
they are definitely committed to a 
private brand policy. 

But no matter how successful 
the manufacturer’s trade-marked 
product ultimately becomes, it will 
never entirely replace all private 
brand business. It is up to 
each manufacturer to determine 
whether or not he wants these 
private brand orders in addition 
to the business he is getting on 
his trade-marked goods. If he is 
large and well established, he will 
probably decide not to bother with 
private brand orders. But if this 
private label business looks attrac- 
tive to him, he can handle it 
without interfering with his own 
trade-marked business. Any num- 
ber of manufacturers are doing 
this. 

This is probably the position in 
which the Sun-Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers find themselves. The Asso- 
ciation recognizes that there will 
always be some private brand 
business. It might as well be 
having the benefit of this addi- 
tional outlet. But if the Associa- 
tion continues to advertise as ef- 
fectively as it did for several 
years, it is not likely that the de- 
mand for private labels will be 
heavy. 

That has been the invariable ex- 
perience in other industries. Popu- 
lar demand runs largely toward the 
advertised brand. The unadver- 
tised rival jobber’s brand runs a 
poor second. 

That, we believe, has been the 
experience even in the raisin 
industry. Last year when the As- 
sociation gave jobbers an oppor- 
tunity to purchase the 1922 carry- 
over crop under their own 
brands, the demand from jobbers 
was surprisingly small, Various 
reasons for this were ascribed at 
the time, but the supremacy of the 
Sun-Maid brand and the difficulty 
of selling other brands in competi- 
tion with it, were perhaps tlie 
best reasons for the apathy toward 
the growers’ proposition at the 
time. 
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Printers Ink 


Monthly : 


the Collection Department? 
By C. C. Casey 


Agency Organization to 
Reach Secondary Markets 


By James H. Collins 


How to Overcome Spotty Distribution—A Sales Force That Runs Itself 
Vacation Camps That Build Company Spirit 
Helping the Salesman Sell the Full Line— Does Advertising Art Advance? 
Turning Novices into Sal What Is Merchandising? 
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First Five Months 
of 1924 


One of the best measures of a publica- 
tion’s: progress is the amount of money 
invested in its pages by buyers of adver- 
tising space. 


tibiae 


We are pleased to announce that the first 
five issues of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
for 1924, as compared with a similar period, 
show a larger advertising revenue than 
ever before. 


Its net paid circulation also reaches a new 
high-water mark with the May issue, out 
today. 


A publication which shows steady gains 
in its carefully hand-picked circulation 
without the use of premiums, canvassers, 
books, prizes or subscription agents, is 
selected by careful space buyers to carry 
their selling message. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


185 Madison Avenue New York 
$2.00 a Year in U. S.—25 Cents a Copy 









Ma 


Schoolmaster’s , 


The Little 





Classroom 


AN advertiser of a food product 
has been sadly disillusioned, 
just when he thought he had a 
wonderful idea. 

His sales manager, with a force 
of men, landed in a city, and, as 
the newspaper advertising began, 
this small army began operations. 

One of the main points of strategy 
was to get in touch with the local 
women’s club. 

By the use of tact and very 
large consignments of free 
samples, the club was made a 
stanch supporter of the produet, 
demonstrations were given in the 
club rooms, and an advertising 
tie-up introduced in the newspaper 
campaign. 

All of which would appear to 
be plumduff at first glance. 

Think of the president of a 
women’s club coming out in be- 
half of your product! 

But there was an unseen de- 
velopment. 

Not more than a possible 5 or 
10 per cent—often less than that— 
of the women in a community be- 
longed to the club. Many of 
those who were not members 
looked upon it as an up-stage 
proposition, made up of ex- 
tremists, faddists. 

The women’s club was not for 
them! 

As a consequence, the advertis- 
ing attracted only the small per- 
centage and somewhat aggravated 
the remaining women in town. 

The fact that Mrs. John Wal- 
doff Higgins, president of the 
women’s club, had tasted biscuits 
made from this flour meant noth- 
ing to Mrs. East-End, who did 
her own cooking and washing and 
had no time for them there flossy 
clubs ! 

0 -¢- 

Many advertisers do not give 
their street addresses in their ad- 
vertising. and some even leave 
their addresses off their letter- 
heads. Why they do this the 
Schoolmaster has never been able 
to understand. Do they forget 
this important piece of informa- 
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tion or are they bashful about 
giving it? There must be some 
good reason for its omission. 

A few months ago a manufac- 
turer in one of our Eastern cities 
asked the Schoolmaster to visit 
him. The Schoolmaster arrived 
in, the city in time to keep the 
appointment. But when he pulled 
out the manufacturer’s letter, so 
as to give the address to the taxi 
driver, lo and behold, he found 
that the street address was not 
given. The chauffeur never heard 
of the manufacturer. The “starter” 
knew of him, but did not know 
where he was located. Finally a 
telephone book was consulted, and 
the missing address obtained, but 
as a result of the inconvenience, 
the Schoolmaster arrived more 
than half an hour behind time. 
When he explained the cause of 
the delay to the manufacturer, 
the latter laughingly apologized by 
saying that he leaves the strect 
address off his printed matter so 
as to keep away useless callers. 

The trouble is, he may also 
keep away customers. Also he 
handicaps the delivery of his mail. 

Some advertisers omit even the 
name of the city and State in 
which they are located, because 
they wish to prevent unnecessary 
correspondence. They feel that 
since they have thorough distri- 
bution, those who are interested 
can find out all they want to 
know from dealers. But this is 
a dangerous assumption. The bet- 
ter known a company is the more 
likely it is that many of the users 
of its products will want to write 
to it direct for information. Not 
long ago the Schoolmaster re- 
ceived a letter from a reader of 
the Classroom who bitterly com- 
plained because of the trouble he 
was caused by a manufacturer's 
failure to tell where he is located. 

In some of our large cities it 
would seem that it is advisable 
for advertisers to state not only 
their street addresses but also to 
tell the cross street near which 
they are located. Unless a reader 
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te i . 
le LEXLUME Electric Signs are built in many 
essary forms to fill the needs of national advertisers, 
that ‘but always they have the distinguishing marks of 
a, Flexlume quality. Their superiority does not rest 
a alone on any one feature, but upon a thousand and - 
ae a one points of design and construction, developed 
e bet- through years of experience in building electric signs 
more exclusively. When you place a quantity order for 
ee Flexlume Signs for your dealers you are not only 
Not getting the best of electrical advertising, but the back- 
r re- ing of a service organization which is more than 
er of nation wide, an organization which not only insures 
- _ your sign’being good when you get it, but that it will 
ke stay that way. 
cated Let us send you a sketch showing your trade- 
ie - mark in the form of a Flexlume and give 
‘eal le you an estimate of cost. 
only FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
Res 1040 Military Rd. | BUFFALO, N. ¥.. 
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pay Renita: Cal. 
Gained 7,249 
Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H.W. cag ocbeg dag Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














In Havana— 
it’s the HAVANA POST 


It covers Cuba like a blanket 
and furnishes the world’s news 
and. the best offerings of mer- 
chandise to all the people of 
Cuba. ; 

GEO. B. DAVID CO. 

United States Representatives 
New York CHICAGO 
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is unusually familiar with the city 
or is already acquainted with the 
advertiser’s location, a street num- 
ber may mean little, particularly 
in the case of long streets. Take 
Broadway; in New York, for ex- 
ample. It is many miles long. The 
Schoolmaster prides himself on 
knowing New York City fairly 
well, and yet for the life of him, 
he could not tell you where 800 
Broadway or 1400 Broadway is, 
He knows the low numbers are 
located in the downtown district, 
but that is about the extent of his 
information on the subject. The 
Schoolmaster finds that most of 
his acquaintances are similarly un- 
informed on Broadway numerical 
lore. How necessary, therefore, 
for a Broadway advertiser to give 
more than his street address, such 
as “near 42nd,” “near 135th” or 
wherever he is located. Of course, 
in those cities where each block 
starts with a new “Hundred” series 
the street address may be sufficient. 
* S.¢ 


The estate which Charles H. 
Fletcher, of Castoria fame, left 
is another piece of evidence that 
could be used, if it were neces- 
sary, in proving that continuity is 
the most vital principle in adver- 
tising. Printers’ INK recently 
announced that. Mr. Fletcher’s 
estate was appraised at $3,264,713 
gross and $2,754,553 net. Mr. 
Fletcher died in April, 1922. For 
ten years before that the company 
earned from $135,622 in 1921, the 
lowest, to $386,451 in 1916, the 
highest. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
Mr. Fletcher’s success was due to 
advertising. It goes without say- 
ing that the product must have 
been meritorious, for no unworthy 
product can long stand up in the 
advertising spotlight. Just the 
same, merit, alone, shining under 
a basket, would never have built 
the estate that Mr. Fletcher left. 
It took merit plus advertising to 
build the business. 

And by “advertising,” the 
Schoolmaster means continuous 
advertising. Many good formulas, 
products and .advertisable ideas 
were discovered during the life of 
the Castoria business, but only 
those that were continually pro- 
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BENEDICTINE, an exclusive Lino- 
type face derived from the designs 
of Plato de Benedictis, draws its 
decorative motifs from the rich treas- 
ure house of the Italian Renaissance. 
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the Linotype has an accom- 9 
panying series of equally 
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LinotyPE Bopont has a full 
series of decorative units, 
conforming to it in color and 
contrast between light and 
heavy strokes. 
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RELATED DECORATION 


Linotype Typography provides for each type 
family a series of decorative material correctly 
related to it in traditional design and similarity 
of character. We will be glad to send you, on 
request, a complete catalogue of Linotype Deco- 
rative Material to assist you in making up typo- 
graphic specifications. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoMPANY 
Department of Linotype Typography 
461 ErcHTtH AVENUE New Yor« City 


580.24.5-J 
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PREMIUM SERVICE 
and 
PREMIUMS 


—wWe save you all the overhead expense, 
= your investment in premiums and all 
worry and bother of buying, 
Ha and wdistributing. 
—Our business isn’t identified with 
either co-operative coupons or trading 
stamps. Our patrons retain their identi- 
ty; the premiums are theirs, the cata- 


logs or leaflets are theirs and the . 


coupons are theirs; we are simply their 
premium department. 

—tLet us send you our booklets explain- 
ing everything in detail. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Inc. 
199 Franklin Street New York 











Ideas for adver + 
tisers expressed in 
graphic layouts 


DAVID -B- 


HILLS 


Charles W. North~Associate 


2403 Grand Central Terminal ,NY.~Tel. Van. 8675 




















Opening for a 
Publishers’ Representative 
in OHIO 
Preferably of farm-paper ex- 
perience, to solicit and repre- 
sert a group of national farm 
and weekly publications in this 
State territory. > maa 
Cleveland preferably. Appli- 
cation in detail desired. rite 
“N,’ Box 52, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, 230 South Clark St. te 

Chicago, Til. 
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Reach and “Buliding ‘Matera 


American fiumberman 
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moted ever got anywhere. A lit- 
tle advertising now and then does 
not create $3,000,000 estates. Ad- 
vertising may pay from the first, 
but it is only after it begins ‘o 
gather momentum that it becomes 
really profitable. 

Advertising is only a form of 
effort. Any effort must be main- 
tained to be resultful. It takes 
years of study and steady work 
to achieve results in any line of 
endeavor. 

To be sure, last year’s effort 
counted at the time, but it counts 
but little in attending to this 
year’s tasks and duties. So it is 
with advertising. In a way last 
year’s advertising is like last 
year’s vacation. Last year’s vaca- 
tion is still doing some good, but 
just the same another vacation is 
needed this year. 


The psychology of the human 
mind is odd, indeed, and the 
Schoolmaster has had an oppor- 
tunity to study it considerably dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Take on 
a dining-car, for example: 

Here are something like 300 
persons, headed northward, from 
Florida. A menu card carries all 
of the good things to eat which 
one could well demand. But a 
shrewd person had printed several 
“specials” on a piece of separate 
paper, in longhand, and fastened 
them to the regular menu. They 
were described with great clever- 
ness and appetizing appeal. 

What is the answer? We ask 
the dining-car steward a few facts. 
He assures us, with a smile, that 
the idea never fails. These spe- 
cials may mean something of 
which there is over-plenty. What- 
ever the reason, nine out of 
ten persons invariably select from 
the limited list. They have a sort 
of idea that these dishes must 
be exclusive, better, a nicer propo- 
sition. 

What is there in this to im- 
press advertisers? We only know 
that where an advertiser makes it 
appear that he has something very 
fine indeed, something extra, the 
reaction is always wonderful. 
People seem to want that which 
it is difficult to get. 

The menu printed on_ the 
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The advertising of 

Oneida Community, 

Ltd., is handled by Patterson- 
Andress Company, Inc. 


Oneida Community individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK: MONTHLY: 


NAME 
G. N. Allen 
_ G. Wayland-Smith 

M. E. Robertson. 
B. L. Dunn 

W. T. Earl 

E. B. Bedford 

C. W. Burnham 


J. N. Milnes 


TITLE WEEKLY MoNTHLY 

First Vice-President Yes Yes 
Director of Sales " . 
Asst. Director of Sales “ 
Advertising Manager 
Salesmen’s Manager 
Asst. Adv. Manager 
Merchandising 

Manager 
Manager Retail Sales 

Force 


Information furnished by Oneida Community, Ltd. 
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WANTED 
Sales Promotion Manager 


for large manufacturer of 
stee! partitions for offices 
and factories. Experience 
in this line desirable, but 
not essential. Must have 
initiative and the ability to 
handle details. A perma- 
nent connection and a real 
opportunity for the right 
man. Salary to start, $250 
per month with bonus. Sell 
yourself in a letter and per- 
sonal interview will be ar- 
ranged. Address The E. F. 
Hauserman Co., 1729 E. 
22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 














Map-Tack System 
For Sale 


Rand-McNally. full equipment ; 
practically new; 2 oak cabinets, 
52 drawers; complete state, 
county, city and town maps 
showing R.R. lines. Original 
cost $450; will sell for $325. 
Address “H,” Box 197, care 
Printers’ INK. 
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separate sheet stood for “pre- 
ferred position” perhaps. 
es © 


Recently the Oregon Retail 
Merchants’ Association held iis 
annual convention in Eugene and 
the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Ore- 
gon made use of the occasion to 
enlighten the merchants as to why 
customers stopped trading at their 
stores. The school had sent out 
a questionnaire to consumers in 
all parts of the State for the pur- 
pose of obtaining this knowledge 
and 1,483 replies were received 
from various sections, about one- 
third coming from Portland. Sev- 
eral kinds of stores were covered 
in the replies—general _ stores, 
drygoods stores, grocery and drug 
stores. This questionnaire listed 
fifteen possible reasons for a cus- 
tomer deserting a retailer and 
there were over 4,000 checkings to 
the questions asked. 

‘Here was a cross-section of the 
attitude of the buying public and 
it showed where stores were fail- 
ing to satisfy. Fourteen per cent, 
which was the largest checking 
for a single question, said that 
they had stopped trading because 
of high prices. This, of course, 
does not indicate conclusively that 
retail prices are out of line with 
costs, but it does indicate that a 
substantial proportion of the peo- 
ple think that they are. Merchants 
should thereforé prove that the 





Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


on Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6/4 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
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public is wrong in its conclusions 
if they are sure their prices are 
right, and if they are not sure they 
should investigate. 

The shortcomings of - sales- 
people covered five questions and 
their checkings amounted to. 30 
per cent of the total, showing 
quite conclusively that retailers 
should be more thorough in the 
training of their organizations. 
Indifference, haughtiness, over- 
insistence, ignorance of goods and 
misrepresentation of goods were 
all charged against salespeople. 
But who can blame them for this? 
Does not the blame properly be- 
long higher up, on those who have 
to do with the development of 
the personnel and finally on the 
heads themselves? 

Delays in service took a toll of 
10 per cent and various other 
reasons came in for their share 
of blame, such as, “Reluctance to 
exchange goods”; “Tricky meth- 
ods”; “Errors”; “Attempted sub- 
stitution of goods,” etc. All of 
these things are subject to com- 











Opportunity is 
knocking in Ohio 


A live-wire American, 37, married, 
with eleven years’ selling experience, 
six years as.a sales executive, who 
also knows something about adver- 
tising, would like to represent an or- 
ganization that is marketing a line 
that appeals to the housewife or per- 
haps to the whole family, in Ohio 
with a force of live-wire agents. If 
you would like to add some valuable 
territory to your list get in touch 
with me. References furnished. 
Address ‘‘F.,’’ Box 195, Care of 
Printers’ Ink, New York 
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Selective 


Personnel Service 


INCORPORATED 
: (Agency) 

N_ organization specializing in the 

selection of men and women quali- 
fied for positions of responsibility in 
the advertising, publishing, printing and 
allied industries, 

A service co-operating with advertis- 
ing and merchandising organizations in 
securing capable executives of varied ex- 
perience for their clients. 

No Charge to Employers 


30 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Vanderbilt 8240 











WICE A WEEK 

OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 200,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a thirty- 
mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three rs. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for hi national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 


626 Huron Road 
Cleveland 


























° : 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 
an average of ten copies each. Figure 
five binders for a years’ copies. Each 
issue, as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open 
like a book with all inside margins 

fully visible. 
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**You did it, 


and the job was 
in the mails six 
hours ahead of 
time. Service is 
a much abused 
word, but by 
George! that’s 


service!” 
—The Architectural Record. 


THE NIGHT & DAY PRESS 


175 Wooster Street 
Spring 9321-9322 








FOR $15.00 CASH 


An inch Display Advertisement can be in- 
serted one time In 70 New York State, 39 New 
Jersey, 35 Pennsylvania, and 9 Connecticut 
Country weekly newspapers. 

You may reach millions through so-cailed 
National Circulation mediums, but for close 
Intensive circulation try the rural papers and 
your results will be greater. Other lists also. 


THE MESSENGER of SMITHTOWN 
Smithtown Branch, Long Island 
New York 
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paratively easy remedy. All tha: 

is needed is greater care in man 
agement, closer attention to de- 

tails and a deeper appreciation by 
each unit of an organization that 
courteous, careful, honest service 
to the people is the only way to 
bring about real and lasting suc. 
cess. 


R. C. Church, Vice-President, 
Richmond Bank 


Ryland C. Church, formerly with th: 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Richmond, a 
Better Business Commissions, has been 
elected _ vice-president of the Federal 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


C. V. Gilbert Appointed by 
Cleveland “Plain Dealer” 


Charles V. Gilbert has been appointed 
assistant manager of sales promotion b) 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. He had 
been in advertising work in Detroit pre 
viously. 








Will buy 


interest in small agency 
that has opening for 


capable inside man. 
Address ‘‘E,’’ Box 194, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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and this ad will bring 
a Big, Four Ounce 
Tube. You never used 
a paste to equal good 
GLUEY old Gluey. 
PASTE COMPANY 


| STICKS LIKEA | STICKS LIKE A BROTHER | COLUMBUS, OHIO 


10 Cents 


Dept. 115 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








PERIODICALS, PUBLICATIONS, Etc., 
of all kinds. First class work; real ser- 
vice; country ices. For samples of 
work see The Hat Industry, 392 Broad- 
way, or Shoe Findings, 200 Broadway, 
New York. Also others. Two hours 
(67 miles) from New York. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 





Printers—An exceptional opportunity to 
procure a 37 x 52 good, substantial two 
revolution press at a bargain, awaits 
you. Immediate removal necessary. 
Phone 3970 Beekman, 


LINOTYPER. with three machines and 
assortment of type faces desires to 
combine with live Publisher, Printer 
or Monotyper or space with same. 
Address Box 646, care Printers’ Ink. 








Ask for your copy of our Bulletin 
at your home address. Harris- 
Dibble Company, 345 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Clear your Canadian classified advertis- 
ing through 
THE CANADIAN CLASSIFIED 
CLEARING CO. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Free directory on request. 








Latest type Multigraph Junior, com- 
plete outfit costing $185.00, with print- 
ing attachment. oing to larger equip- 
ment. Will sacrifice for half price and 
guarantee first-class condition. Box 617, 
Printers’ 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by com- 
petené authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates, rite us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub., Dept. 170, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 








Advertising executive who can invest 
a small amount of money in an advertis- 
ing firm to be rug separate or in con- 
junction with a modern equipped print- 
ing plant. Wonderful opportunity—al- 
most no competition in field of over half 
million, Give experience and references. 
Box 622, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted 
CLASS or TRADE 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


Must be sick and in need of capital or 
management. Box 635, Printers’ Ink. 








YOUR GAIN 

We offer you at a substantial saving, 
subject to prior sale, fifteen dictating and 
fifteen transcribing Dictaphones. All ma- 
chines are practically new and will be 
delivered in first-class condition. The 
occasion for this sale is the reduction of 
capital investment in surplus equipment. 
Department HWH, The J. R. atkins 
Co., Winona, Minn. 





HELP WANTED 


Representatives and advertising solici- 
tors wanted, Old-established Foreign 
Trade Paper and Foreign Service. New 
York, New England and Middle West 
Territories. Box 624, Printers’ Ink. 


: Sign Salesman 
Territory open for a fine line of adver- 
tising signs and displays. Handsome 
returns assured. State experience. Ad- 
dress Box 623, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man to estimate and assist 
executive of printing and lithographic 
finishing plant. Unusual opportunity for 
a hard worker in a growing organization. 
Write fully. Box 631, Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising and Sales Manager 
with Following wanted by modern 
printing concern. Liberal salary and 
commission. Box 647, Printers’ Ink. 


Leading department store of middle 
west has opening for advertising manager 
and assistant advertising manager. Ne- 
gotiations confidential. Write full par- 
ticulars, age, salary, etc., to Thorndike 
Deland, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Two salesmen are wanted immediately 
by a house manufacturing hand-made 
papers since the 16th Century. The men 
must understand advertising and must 
have imagination. They must also pos- 
sess the necessary personal qualifications. 
Canson and Montgolfier, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. 


COMPOSITOR : 

We need the best advertising and high- 
grade booklet compositor that high wages 
can buy. If you know highest quality 
work from A to Z and can lay out your 
own work you will find here a steady 
position and attractive surroundings. 
Highton & Gallard, 216 Market Street, 
Newark, J. Tel. Market 9883. 

















Publisher wants careful and 
experienced reader competent 
to judge merits of manu- 
scripts offered for book pub- 
lication. Manuscripts repre- 
sent fiction only. Address Box 
P. Q. R., 637, Printers’ Ink. 
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A high-grade printing establishment, 
now giving some advertising service to 
a number of its clients, wants to expand 
this feature of its business by securing 
the services of a good copy writer. Must 
be young, active and experienced. Give 
particulars as to experience, nationality, 
etc., to Box 618, Printers’ Ink. 





ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
Young man under 30, to sell high grade 
of steel and copper engraving and print- 
ing for New York concern. Salary to 
start, commission basis later if desired. 
Co-operation and pleasant working con- 
ditions assured. Personal interviews will 

granted to those whose letters are suf- 
ficiently informative. Box 627, P. I. 


May 1, 1924 


66 LETTERS $3 
Get the money your customers owe you 
without offending them. Use my book- 
let of ‘66 Letters.” Marvelous results. 
$3.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circuiar 
free. DUNBAR, BOSTON 24, MASS. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 27, university graduate, 
several years’ advertising experience, 
knowledge copy, engraving, printing; 
good stenographer, seeks opportunity with 
agency or manufacturer, ox 636, P. I. 


I Simplify - 
Cut waste, red tape. $60. Age 28; 
12 years’ experience. Box 642, P. I. 














WANTED—Capable copy man, not over 
40, a digger, with analytical and tech- 
nical trend of mind for live advertising 
department 39 minutes from Pittsburgh. 
Principal work booklet copy. Permanent 
Position and opportunity or right man. 
“*Would-be’s,” “fogies” and “‘nuts” need 
not apply. Give qualifications, personals 
and salary. Box 619, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—FEastern advertising represen- 
tative for The Hospital Buyer, guaran- 
teed to reach every Hospital, Sanitarium 
and allied institution in the United 
States and possessions, commission basis, 
fine opportunity for a go-getter who 
can produce results. Address Weldon C. 
Dietrich, Publisher, The Hospital Buyer, 
Co., 138 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—A won- 
derful opening for a big man who knows 
he can get business for an advertisin; 
organization specializing in direct-by-mai 
advertising to the consumer. Our service 
and equipment includes origination of 
ideas, artists, large printing plant, folding 
machines—addressing from our addresso- 
graph lists of several hundred thousand 
consumers. We also attend to the mail- 
ing—all this service under one roof. 

’*t answer unless you have had suf- 
ficient experience to do big things. Cor- 
respondence strictly confidential. Address 
Box 630, Printers’ Ink. 


SHOP FOREMAN WANTED—I am 
looking for a man who can take charge 
of a shop which contains a Webb Press 
to do magazine work and also several 
flat-bed presses. Man must be familiar 
with stereotyping. Plant located 20 miles 
north of New York City. State in your 
letter your past experiences, how long 
you were in your last position, and wh 
you think you could make a small 

plant outside of New York pay, also 
wages expected. Box 632, Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
the epeenation, of ow Somme 
as may properly come ore the meet- 
ing, will be held in the office of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
St., Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monda , May 12, 1924, at 12 
o’clock noon. has. H. Thayer, Pres. 








Visualizer—Art Director 


Rough sketches, dummies, layouts, typo- 
graphical appearance; New York agency 
man; salary, $110.00. Box 633, P. I. 


NEW YORK COPY WRITER 
Wide experience as big agencies’ 
copy chief and advertising man- 
ager. Box 638, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Journal Man 
wants position—Long experience, copy 
writing, layout, production, make-up. 
Franklin Myers, Hamilton Beach, L. |. 
Advertising Man—In selling field for 
seven years, five in Chicago with daily 
papers handling big accounts, seeks trade 
journal opening in Chicago. refer- 
ences, capable of signing long contracts. 


Box 621, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
High grade; successful, unblemished 
record; ripe executive experience; wide 
acquaintance New York and Eastern ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Highest creden- 
tials. Box 640, Printers’ Ink. 

Mailing & eatigenge Expert—yYoung 
man, Lecoustiy amiliar and competent 
to handle a direct-mail department, with 
8 years’ experience as manager of mail- 
ing, addressing and multigraphing, de- 
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sires tion. Address Box 625, P. I. 


Magazine Advertising Solicitor wants 
job with future. Twenty-three; just mar- 
ried; now selling display space in stand- 
ard publication, after laying foundation 
of two years ne to re- 
tailers. Men you know will vouch for 
me. Box 652, Printers’ Ink. 


Seasoned Advertising Man 

ially trained in ladies’ ready-to-wear, 
=. tlothin and merchant tailoring, 
open after ay 15th for advertising 
managership of retail store. | Now living 
in Ohio. Box 626, Printers’ Ink. 


MORE ADVERTISING 
CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade magazines carry five 
or ten pages of advertising and deserve 
thirty to 100 pages per issue. a 

ill contract to increase advertising 
for such a publication—and, will possibly 
purchase an interest. Box 634, P. 1. 
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SECRETARY 

ned young lady, eight years’ experi- 
e with one firm, wishing to enter ad- 
tising field, seeks position assisting 
isy executive with an opportunity to de- 
lop a future. Box 649, Printers’ Ink. 
me New York Manufacturer Needs 
—Advertising and salesman, 7 years’ 
erience writing and selling, wants to 
arry promising business where energy 
express itself in growing trade; 
liege graduate; want to give month’s 

tice; $3000-$3500. Box 639, P. 

ADVERTISING 
PRODUCTION MAN 

Practical, shop trained, can handle large 
volume of art, engraving, printing detail 
accurately; specialize in typography and 
layouts; thorough knowledge publication 
requirements; 8 years’ agency and cata- 
log experience. Box 644, Printers’ Ink. 


IDEA MAN 


Also copy writer and contact man. Can 
make | dull” subjects interesting. Six 
years’ experience with many impor- 
tant products. Age 34. Salary, $3,600. 
Box 641, Printers’ Ink. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,Mass. 


EDITOR—Editor in chief of three pub- 
lications in Chicago, asks $5,000 a year 
opening with trade-paper publisher. “Ex 
perience includes all phases of — 
work for nine years. Capable writer and 
man equipped with analytical reccouing 
powers, executive qualities and —> 
make friends. Box 620, Printers’ In’ 





Women’s Accounts 
Free Lance Copy 


At present on copy staff of nationally 
known New York agency. Have planned 
and written notably successful national 
and local campaigns on toilet goods, 
foods, clothing, household articles, etc. 
Will write campaigns, booklets, letters. 
Not interested in under-paid hack-work. 
Box 650, Printers’ Ink. 


Energetic Man 


of 43, American, Christian, un- 
married, open for engagement 
after May 15th, experienced sales 
promotion and advertising execu- 
tive, accustomed to negotiation, 
resourceful, adaptable and consid- 
ered tactful. Unusually broad 
training in general business or- 
ganization. E, Box 44, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


coOPY Bt AND VISUALIZER 

ull Time or Piece Work 
en with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Mc- 
Cann Co., American Litho. Co., writing 
copy, creating lay layouts, illustration roughs, 
typographica rance, art direction 
for many national, mail-order and direct- 
mail campaigns, some winnin, conven- 
tion prizes, others pe =~ 4 in “Printers’ 
Ink Monthly.” A. Wonfor, 135 South 
llth St., Newark, N. J. 


SALES — - ADVS. MAN { 
Young man, aad experience in 
promoting as thtough sales letters, 
direct-tnail, trade and technical publi- 
cation advertising, seeks position with 
manufacturer or agency. 

Writes in a clear, convincing style. Has 
analyzed territories and facing dog gs 
them. He has not always been tied to 
his desk, but has been on the road en- 
gaged in selling and research work. 

Varnishes, textiles and building sm 
cialties are products he has successf 
Promoted the sale of. 

Have you a place for me in your 
organization? Address Box 628, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 











IDEA MAN—Creative Artist. Experi- 
enced in Engravings, Art and Printing. 
At present in charge of service depart- 
ment of large engraving house. Capable 
of creating ideas and carrying through 
to finished job. College — tour 
years’ training in art. “= 31. 

can use him? Box 643, Printers’ Tnk. 





ARTIST PLUS 


Seasoned newspaper artist, with adver- 
tising experience, who can turn out top- 
notch all-around work and also write good 
copy, desires connection with advertising 
agency. Willing and energetic worker 

with ability to originate ideas and carry 
out those of others. Will consider full- 
time or part-time basis with privilege of 
working in office all day on free-lance 
work. Box 629, Printers’ Ink. 














An Advertising Man Who Bites 
Off More Than He Can Chew 
—and Then Chews It 


Nine years’ intensive Direct-Mail and 
General Advertising experience. I dig 
for facts and present them clearly o~ 
convincingly. Make my own ori 
layouts, specifying type, etc. op 
thoroughly “mechanics” of Paper Print- 
ing, Engraving, Artwork, Multigraphing, 
Mailing one how and where to buy 
economical. 

Handle ee sane paigns from Pre- 
liminary Plans to 

Now operate my yo agency, serving 
small clients for 1% years. Am now 
ready to concentrate my effort on a man- 
pie job, managing advertisin: depart- 
ment and increasing sales volume for 
large firm, or act as copy and contact 
man with Agency, or operate Crea- 
tive Department for large Progressive 
Printers. Minimum compensation $6,500. 
American; married, and have more ac- 
tual, practical experience at 28 than 
many men at 40. 

Box 645, Printers’ Inx 
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The Buying 
BOSTON 


UST as bank clearances are an un- 
3 failing barometer of business, so is 
bank advertising a reliable guide to the 
purchasing power of a newspaper’s 
" readers. 

The most valuable medium for your 

message is that newspaper whose sub- 
. scribers have the financial ability to re- 
% spond to your appeal. And in Boston 
that paper is the HeraldTraveler. 
’ Year after year the Herald-Traveler 
a carries more lines of financial advertising 
than any other Boston daily. Many finan- 
” cial advertisers use it exclusively. Month 
61 in and month out, the Herald-Traveler 
goes into the homes and offices of buying 
Boston, influencing a vast market that 
no other Boston newspaper covers. 

“The Road to Boston” and “Mistress 
Boston Goes to School” are two valuable 
booklets that should be in the hands of 
101 every thoughtful advertiser who looks 
toward this great market. They explain 
in detail the reasons for Boston’s peculiar 
ag advertising problems. They will show 
you clearly how to make your Boston 
campaign pay as it should. 

153 Both booklets will be sent you, gratis, 
upon request on your business stationery. 
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CHICAGO invest- 

ment house with 89 
years of Chicago history be- 
hind it started advertising its 
bonds in The Chicago Tribune 
in 1919. In 1923 bond sales 
were 26 times as large as in 
1918. 


The story of this amazing 
success, an analysis of the in- 
quiries made of the Investor’s 
Guide of The Chicago Tribune, 
a detailed report of how each 
of the 86 leading financial ad- 
vertisers spent money for space 
in 1923. These are all features 
of a booklet which will be 
mailed to you free on request. 
Write for 





The Chicago Tribune 
and Buyers and Sellers 
of Sound Securities 














Che Chicugo Tribune 




















